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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Therm Committee’s Report. 


Tue institution of the therm as the basis of charge for gas 
has been completely vindicated by the Committee appointed 
by the Board of Trade “to inquire and report as to the 
“method of charging for gas on a thermal basis.” Itisa 
unanimous and remarkably lucid and discerning report ; and 
the gas industry will welcome it because it sets the seal of 
approbation of five disinterested men, after a critical in- 
vestigation, upon the change that has been effected, by suc- 
cessive stages, through the Board of Fuel Research, the 
Board of Trade, and Parliament. Sir Clarendon Hyde and 
his colleagues—Mr. Arthur Balfour, Sir James Martin, Mr. 
A. Pugh, and Mr. W. J. U. Woolcock—have failed to find 
any body of opinion against the new method of charging ; 
and they themselves cannot discover anything but good in 
it. This is apparent not only from the text of their report, 
but from the recommendations with which it closes, and 
which are presented in very positive terms. The first one 
is that the method of charging for gas on the therm basis 
should be continued. This puts an end once and for all to 
any suggestion that the charge to consumers for gas should 
revert to the old 1000 c.ft. basis, which, it has been proved, 
afforded in some cases very little protection for the con- 
sumers. That categorical recommendation is accompanied 
by another, which only accentuates the view as to the 
propriety of the system. It is that the method should be 
extended to all statutory gas undertakings within the scope 
of the Gas Regulation Act. It is the clear intention of the 
Act that this should come about; and therefore the second 
part of the first recommendation will be (so to speak) a 
mandate to the Director of Gas Administration (Mr. H. C. 
Honey) to put into force the compulsory powers with which 






















authorities. In another part of the report, it is seen that, 
up to the date of the document (Feb. 19), approximately 370 
Orders authorizing the supply of gas on the therm basis had 
n issued; but only twenty of them related to local 
authority undertakings. Nevertheless, more than 60 p.ct. 
of the gas supplied by statutory concerns is now charged 
for by the therm. Healthy progress in this change is there- 
fore being made. In view of the recommendation, local 
authorities will be exercising wise discernment in settling 
down to the needful preparations for making their applica- 
tions for Orders. And better this than to wait for the exer- 
cise of the compulsory powers. But we think that, after 
teading the report of the Committee, there will be very few 
local authorities (other than those who are wilfully recalci- 
trant) who will continue a passive attitude in the matter. 
One other point before leaving the outstanding recom- 
mendation. During and before the inquiry, there were 
Suggestions that the charge by volume should be continued 
as formerly, while maintaining a prescribed thermal stan- 
dard. We are glad to find that the Committee consider this 
has little to recommend it, particularly if accounts for some 
time ahead indicate the equivalent charge per 1000 c.ft. to 
that made pertherm. To the Committee it appears “ illogical 
vs to charge according to one standard and render accounts 
, D another ; and if the suggestion were adopted, a direct 
comparison of the price of gas in different parts of the 
* ingdom would be rendered difficult or impossible in 
., lew of the very varied declared calorific values which are 
Prevalent.” This brings us to the second recommenda- 


the Act invests him, should there be any further delay | 
in making applications for Orders—particularly by local | 











tion. The Committee’s attention has been drawn to the 
fact that gas consumers supplied by some undertakings. are 
not provided with meter-cards. They regard this as very 
undesirable; and hence the second recommendation—that 
the Board of Trade should consider what are the best means 
to employ in order to ensure (a) that all gas undertakings 
charging for gas by the therm shall supply to each ordinary 
and prepayment consumer a meter-card, whereon shall be 
clearly stated, in addition to the date of the reading and the 
indication of the meter, the current declared calorific value, 
the number of cubic feet registered by the meter, and the 
number of therms consumed calculated at the declared calo- 
rific value; and (d) that until such time as consumers are 
familiar with the new method of charge, on the face of all 


| gas invoices and prepayment receipts there shall be regis- 


tered the consumption in cubic feet, as well as in therms, 
and the charge per 1000 c.ft. equivalent to the charge made 
per therm, and in addition the declared calorific value of the 
gas supplied. From ‘‘a” it will be gathered that there is 
good probability that the days are numbered for the prac- 
tice of not supplying meter-cards, which is more prevalent 
in the North than in the South. From “}” it will be re- 
marked that the Committee have visions of the day coming 
when the therm system will be better known, and when 
the indication of cubic feet on invoices and receipts would 
be superfluous. Their proposal in this regard may there- 
fore be taken to be only a temporary measure, Ignorance 
asked for the therm to be disestablished ; ignorance deserves 
to be thanked for bringing about an inquiry which has 
considerably strengthened its institution, and is likely ‘to 
speed-up its adoption. 

We have said that the report upon which these recom- 
mendations are based is lucid and discerning. It alsoshows 
an extraordinary breadth of view and grasp of detail. The 
Committee are, it is clear, perfectly satisfied from the evi- 
dence that they had before them that all the hubbub in 
the newspapers was due to an entire misconception as to 
the reason for charging for gas on the basis of its heating 
properties and as to the character of the therm. It is quite 
natural that there should have been misconception in some 
quarters of the public mind; but what is inexcusable is the 
unintelligent support given to that misconception by the 
editors of certain prominent newspapers. When a change 
of this kind is made, it has to be expected that initially— 
being, if not essentially new, new in its application—it would 
be regarded ambiguously; and this idea can only be dis- 
pelled by educational work. The Committee do not deny 
that there may have been, in the course of last year, gas 
accounts that were unusually high; but this is something 
with which gas undertakings are normally familiar. The 
Committee very properly dismiss individual high accounts 
from consideration as a basis for judgment as to whether or 
not the new system had any effect upon creating them, just 
as they might have dismissed any individual low accounts 
that might have been put forward as proving that the therm 
system had a wonderfully economizing effect upon the use 
of gas. The only safe basis to go upon is the total con- 
sumption in an area of supply in comparison with a corre- 
sponding period (making allowances for atmospheric and 
other inequalities in that period) ; and the evidence in this 
respect proved that, in the Metropolitan area, there has been 
nothing more-than a normal increase in output. 

Thus we have all.the hollowness of the agitation exposed 
by a body of unprejudiced men appointed for the express 
purpose of investigating the matter, and forming judgment 
upon the evidence brought before them. But the Committee 
in their report have not stopped at that. The inquiry has 
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satisfied them regarding other points; and their report 
becomes directive on collateral matters. They endorse the 
view that the system is in the best interests of the consumer 
—that now they will pay only for the valuable constituents 
of gas, and not for ingredients that are useless. The therm 
also enables gas to be supplied of widely varying qualities 
in different localities ; and this will enable each undertaking 
to develop its economic situation to the best advantage of 
all concerned. The Commiitee further find a large amount 
of protection is given to the consumers, which protection 
will expand as progress is made with the necessary require- 
ments. Emphasis is laid upon the importance of adequate 
testing for pressure; and the Committee are obviously quite 
satisfied with the minimum pressure stages provided for 
with reduction of calorific power. Their arguments as to 
the installation of governors on consumers’ premises are 
perfectly sound; and they are doubtful as to the result being 
commensurate in value to cost. This is evidenced by one 
paragraph only of the report, which submits that unless a 
governor when installed was set at a pressure sufficiently 
high to be adequate for the probable needs of the particular 
consumer when using the maximum number of appliances, 
its use would be of doubtful advantage. If the level of pres- 
sure were fixed so high, the variations of pressure above that 
level at the governor inlet would probably, as a rule, be in- 
sufficient for a saving in gas consumption to follow the use 
of the governor. 

As to the testing for calorific power, the Committee are 
anything but satisfied as to the attention to this in some 
provincial areas. The number of tests made in the Metro- 
polis appears to be ample; but they have evidence that, in 
certain provincial districts, the local authorities are, for 
financial and other reasons, indisposed to make provision 
for adequate testing. They are, however, of the opinion 
that the present deficiencies with regard to the frequency of 
testing in the provinces will, in the main, automatically dis- 
appear with the coming of the approved recording calori- 
meter. It is believed that in the course of the present year 
the Boys instrument will be available for use—at any rate 
in a number of testing places. 

The question of inspection and adjustment of gas-using 
appliances is also dealt with. The Committee have come 
to the conclusion that much gas has been, and is being, 
wasted owing to want of adjustment by a skilled person. 
There are points in this connection upon which the Com- 
mittee are not satisfied; and though they do not make any 
precise recommendations regarding them, it is plain that 
they are of opinion there is room for a correction of policy 
and practice. It is manifest that they are convinced that the 
duty of adjustment should have been imposed with the appli- 
cation of the therm system, and not only at the time of changes 
in declared calorific power. Moreover, they are not persuaded 
that appliances which have been in service for twenty years 
and upwards are in all cases as satisfactory as could be 
desired for the economical consumption of gas. To realize 
a higher standard of efficiency in use, it appears to them that 
undertakings should be required carefully to test all fittings 
supplied by them, with the view to the rejection of those 
that are inefficient and uneconomical. They should also be 
empowered and required to inspect all fittings and appliances 
used by consumers, from whatever source obtained. It is 
believed that in this way a higher standard of efficiency in 
appliances and use would be realized. 

The Committee also direct attention to the protection the 
consumer has in respect of standard and maximum prices, 
through the power of revision conferred on the Board of 
Trade, They point in this connection to a feature that is 
not sufficiently recognized—that with standard or maximum 
prices based on the therm, there is no need for revision with 
a change of calorific power, as there would be if the standard 
or maximum prices were on the 1000 c.ft. basis. Only a 
change in economic circumstances which materially affects 
the costs of production will, or can, claim any reconsideration 
of standard or maximum prices. It is understood by the 
Committee that several applications for a reduction of stan- 
dard prices are about to be made. It should be pointed 
out, however, that in the case of companies who are not dis- 
tributing dividends in excess of those paid in pre-war days, 
and who are not accumulating unduly large reserves, it by 
no means follows that a lowering of the standard price would 
bring about an important reduction in the price of gas. 

it will have been seen from this comment and review that 
the Committee attach especial importance to the question 
of the adequacy of testing for gas pressure and calorific 
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power; also to mandatory authority being given to gap 
undertakings to inspect and test all gas-using appliances | 
Fresh legislation would be required in this last-named par. f 
ticular; but it would all be to the good of the gas industry, F 
In its own interests, the industry desires to see the highest [ 


efficiency and safety in use at the consumer’s end of the | 
business, and so they would bear new responsibilities in this [7 
connection with equanimity, although the new duties would |) 
represent (shall we say?) a fraction of a penny upon the | 
price of the therm. Another important point is the recom. 
mendation that the therm basis should be extended to gq] 
statutory gas undertakings. What has been said in this 
article will suffice to emphasize the principal points of the 
report and of the recommendations. The inquiry had its 
origin in a desire on the part of a few obscurants to destroy 
the therm system ; the result has been to establish it stil 
more firmly. 


Orders Issued. 


Tue National Gas Council have sent to their members q 
complete list of the Orders issued by the Board of Trade 
under the Gas Regulation Act up to Dec. 31 last. This 
shows that 369 Orders were to that date granted under 
section 1 of the Act, and 80 Special Orders under section 10, 
In the report of the Therm Charges Committee, it is stated 
that the Orders issued under section 1 comprise about 
60 p.ct. of the total gas supplied in Great Britain by statu. 
tory concerns. 

We have been interested in making an analysis of the 
calorific declarations; and this is how the figures originally 
stood: 1 Company declared 320 B.Th.U.; 7,400 B.Th.U.; 
2, 410 B.Th.U.; 2, 420 B.Th.U. ; 16, 425 B.Th.U.; 3, 430 
B.Th.U.; 3, 440 B.Th.U.; 109, 450 B.Th.U. ; 30, 460 
B.Th.U.; 22, 470 B.Th.U.; 38, 475 B.Th.U.; 28, 480 
B.Th.U.; 3, 490 B.Th.U. ; 89, 500 B.Th.U. ; 3, 510 
B.th.U.; 2, 620 B.IbU.; x, sag B.Th.U.; 2, 59 
B.Th.U.; 1, 540 B.Th.U.; 7, 550 B.Th.U.; and 1, 560 
B.Th.U. This last figure refers to Ilkley ; but 560 is now 
the declared calorific power also of the South Metropolitan 
Company. It will be seen from the figures that 450 B.Th.U. 
leads with 109 undertakings, and that 500 B.Th.U. follows 
with 89 concerns. Since the Orders were originally issued, 
the foregoing declarations have undergone a modification 
in 27 cases—25 undertakings having increased their declared 
power, while 2 have reduced theirs. The two reductions 
are: In one case from 550 to 450 B.Th.U.; in the other 
from 450 to 425 B.Th.U. With regard to the increases: 
Two undertakings have raised their declared calorific power 
from 425 to 450 B.Th.U.; 1, from 430 to 450 B.Th.U,; 
I, from 450 to 470 B.Th.U.; 3, from 450 to 475 B.Th.U.;f 
1, from 450 to 480 B.Th.U. ; 3, from 450 to 500 B.Th.U,; 
1, from 460 to 480 B.Th.U. ; 1, from 460 to 500 B.Th.U 
1, from 470 to 480 B.Th.U. ; 4, from 470 to 500 B.Th.U 
2, from 475 to 500 B.Th.U.; 2, from 480 to 500 B.Th.U 
1, from 500 to 525 B.Th.U.; 1, from 500 to 540 B.Th.U 
and 1, from 550 to 560 B.Th.U. (South Metropolitan). 

It will be noted from the report of the Therm Charges 
Committee that only about twenty local authorities have 
so far applied for Orders under the Act; but the recom: 
mendation that the therm system should be applied to all 
statutory concerns will no doubt give a little spurt to appli- 
cations by local authorities. In view, too, of the fact that 
the Statutory Undertakings (Temporary Increase of Charges} 
Act, 1918, expires on Aug. 31 next, and Orders made there: 
under will automatically lapse the same day, there will, we 
imagine, be an influx of applications for Orders under sec: 
tion 1 of the Gas Regulation Act from those undertakings 
—company and municipal—that are at present charging 
more than their old standard or maximum prices throug? 
the temporary authorization conferred by the 1918 Act & 
To prolong such higher charges beyond the term sanctioned 
would, of course, be illegal, without a fresh Order. 
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Advance All Round. 


An address full of thought, abreast of the times, and com 
plete in its appreciation of the requirements of the gas org 
try, was last Thursday delivered by Mr. P. N. Langford, 0 
Coventry, from the Presidential Chair of the Midland Asso) 
ciation of Gas Engineers and Managers. The whole - bd 
position breathed advance in every direction. The ways) 
the past will not do for the present ; and if industries are 10) 
keep pace with the movements of the world’s affairs genet 
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ally, they must in every part make progress in qualification 
to maintain their position, and to enlarge their sphere of 
service. It is no use anchoring on the belief of indispens- 
ability; for in some other directions developing work may 
be proceeding which will have a wasting effect on that so- 
called indispensability, unless there is counteracting ad- 
vance. We see this all about us in the competition which 
assails the gas industry from electricity, producer gas, oil 
fuel, and inother ways. Thus it is that Mr. Langford first 
stresses the importance of Association meetings, at which 
the members can take counsel together on the many and 
varied problems of the day. The education of the gas engi- 
neer never ceases ; and it cannot do so in any industry in 
which development in processes and utility is of vital im- 
portance. Development means greater responsibility ; and 
this demands from those in executive and advisory position 
advance in qualification and competence. The recognition 
of this at once transfers the mind to the first stages in 
a man’s professional career in the gas industry. In this 
regard, Mr. Langford takes a broad view of things; and, 
impressed with the necessity of thorough training by all 
available means, we are with him whole-heartedly in what 
he says. The work of the Junior Associations is as much 
for the advantage of the industry as for the juniors them- 
selves. Hence the plea the President makes that, where 
possible, facilities should be afforded for at least a proportion 
of works’ visits being made by the junior organizations at times 
other than those normally devoted to recreative pursuits. He 
also favours the practice of undertakings allowing the 
reasonable expenses of juniors attending Association meet- 
ings. His views in these respects have excellent justifica- 
tion in what is observed as to the enthusiasm of the juniors 
in making effort to expand their own competence. They 
recognize the need of the best qualifications for the work ; 
and while we have a continuous stream of such men coming 
into the industry, and encouraged in a material sense, they 
will see to it that, in process and utility, both from the 
technical and commercial sides, the industry makes fresh 
ground. As was recently pointed out, the juniors have 
taken good part in the preliminary consideration of the 
scheme for the education of those engaged in the technical 
work of the industry ; and they realize what is before them 
in the matter of qualification for promotion through the ac- 
ceptance of the scheme by the administrators of gas under- 
takings. We commend to the notice of the Council of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers tlie suggestion made by Mr. 
Langford that securing the final diploma should entitle the 
holder to membership of the Institution. The Articles of 
Association might require a little amending to enable this 
to be done. 

So far so good, in relation to men for the industry; and 
now to other matters. Thetherm is anotheradvance. Mr. 
Langford says it is the fairest method of charge, both to the 
consumer and the supplier. So say (as seen in the previous 
article) the Therm Charges Committee. And we are alto- 
gether in accord with the President when he remarks : “To 
“declare a calorific value, and then to charge the equivalent 
“price per 1000 c.ft., would destroy the scientific standard- 
“ization of gas values for comparative purposes which has 
“been secured by the adoption of the therm as a unit, and 
“would be a retrograde step.” There are men who so 
devotedly cherish the methods of the past that they cannot, 
or will not, see anything in the therm method of charging 
but a whimsical and unnecessary change. But the fact 
is there is, as indicated by the President, active good in it 
extending far beyond their field of view. The therm has 
come to stay; and it is going to play an important part in 
the advance of the industry, technically and commercially. 
It is already doing so. But there is one danger. It is that 
it would be wrong to base our ideas of working solely on 
the production of the highest quantity of gaseous therms 
Per ton of coal used. It is the price that really matters. The 
President’s dictum in this regard is: “ The object of gas 
“undertakings should be to deliver therms at the lowest 
k Possible price in gas of the quality best suited to meet the 
‘requirements of the multifarious purposes for which it 
“is now used.” 

We are afraid the question of cost per therm is too 
frequently overlooked in the enthusiasm of some engineers 

or getting the largest number of therms possible into the 
gasholder per ton of coal. They consider that must be the 
Way to the cheapest production. It may be in certain cases 
~not in all by far. Net cost, and not volume, must be 


of therms delivered to the gasholder would hold good as a 

universal rule if gas were the only commodity produced 

by well-approved carbonizing methods. But it is not. 

There are other products; and the price per therm depends 

largely upon the markets for those products. The govern- 

ing price is the net one at which the therm can be put into 

the possession of the consumers. It might, forexample, be 

thought by some that if, with a complete gasification scheme, 

using plant of the producer-gas type, gas could be sent into 

the holder at a very lowcost per therm, that would be sufficient 

justification. But this gas would contain 45 to 60 p.ct. of 

inerts. When the question of extending the manufacturing 

plant was being considered at Coventry, this type of plant 

was investigated among others; and it was found that the 

manufacture of such gas, to give the same therm value 

as the gas from the vertical retorts adopted would have en- 

tailed the distribution of approximately 1300 million c.ft. 

per annum of additional inerts—a volume approximately 
equal to 75 p.ct. of the present output of gas in the city. 

The storage and distribution of these useless gases cost 

money. Of course, there are other types of complete gasifi- 

cation plant which give a low inert content. In this con- 

nection, there is one statement in the address which is open 
to question. Speaking of complete gasification, the Presi- 
dent made the following remark: “ If, perchance, all coke 
“ consumers used gas instead, there would be undoubtedly a 
“ great increase in the total amount of coal to be mined.”’ 

This is rather a sweeping statement. If the coke could be 
used with a greater efficiency than gas, it would hold good. 
But can it? Assuming the coke had the good calorific 
value of 10,000 B.Th.U. per lb., or 22,400,000 B.Th.U. per 
ton, if it were used for heating purposes at an efficiency 
of only 20 p.ct., the result would be 4,480,000 B.Th.U. use- 
fully applied. If used in a steam-boiler, at 60 p.ct. efficiency, 
13,440,000 B.Th.U. would be usefully applied. But we 
have here favoured coke. Supposing the ton of coke was 
converted into 50,000 c.ft. of 300 B.Th.U, water gas (or 
15,000,000 B.Th.U. per ton), and that this was used in a 
Spencer-Bonecourt boiler, then at an efficiency of (let us 
say) 80 p.ct., 12,000,000 B.Th.U. would be usefully applied. 
We do not believe, taking all things into consideration, 
that more coal would have to be mined. One cannot dog- 
matize in these matters. The President, however, agrees 
that the yield of 150 therms which is now obtainable by 
water-gas plants, with waste-heat boilers, requires careful 
consideration when comparing the claims and merits of 
complete coal-gasification plants. But it all goes to show 
that before change is effected from existing plant, critical 
examination should be made, in the circumstances of each 
undertaking, to ensure that the best possible is done in 
respect of the price at which therms can be delivered to 
the consumers. 

Among other advances that have been made is in the 
fuel consumption on gas-works ; but we are afraid that the 
high standards realized by some in this respect cannot be 
claimed by many. There is also the combating of naph- 
thalene stoppages; and at Coventry a vaporizer fixed be- 
tween the outlet of the benzole washer on the inlet-main 
to the gasholders has proved almost a complete cure. The 
realization of this satisfactory condition has been by the 
vaporizing of a 50 p.ct. mixture of paraffin and naphtha to 
the extent of 20 gallons per million cubic feet of gas. Pro- 
gress, too, has been made in regarding coke as produced as 
a raw material, and systematically treating it by breaking, 
washing, and grading for the market. The result is illus- 
trated by the fact that, in the year ended March, 1922, the 
trade in broken and sized coke comprised no less than 
57 p.ct. of the total coke sales of the undertaking. There 
has also been gradual equipment of works boilers during 
the past three years with furnaces designed for the burning 
of coke dust. On the gas commercial side, too, there have 
been notable advances, 

Such addresses as this one from the President of the 
Midland Association should show those of our competitors 
who like to think the gas industry is in a moribund condi- 
tion that, on the contrary, it is full of vitality in bringing to 
bear upon its innate potentialities that activity which pro- 
motes and realizes fresh progress and larger service. 


National Gas Exhibition in the Midlands. 


Bit by bit information comes along, as the preliminaries 
are being developed, regarding the National Gas Exhibition 





Considered ; and circumstances govern net cost. The volume 





which is being planned for the early autumn in Birming- 
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ham. It should be the general desire to make this an im- 
pressive success. Everything so far is going well to this 
end; and with Mr. A. W. Smith, the General Manager of 
the Birmingham Corporation Gas Department, as Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, and Mr. R. J. Rogers, 
the Superintendent of the Gas-Fittings Department, also 
actively engaged in the work, we may be sure that energy 
will not be lacking in carrying through the organization of 
the exhibition. Some information regarding the plans were 
given at the meeting in Birmingham last Thursday of the 
Midland Association of Gas Engineers and Managers. The 
exhibition will run from Sept. 17 to Oct. 3; and it will be at the 
Bingley Hall, Birmingham. The fact that the “B.C.G.A.” 
will be holding their annual. meeting in the city during the 
first three days in October, will mean that gas administrators 
and officials from practically every part of Great Britain, 
with some from: Ireland, will be visiting the exhibition. 
The Midland Commercial Gas Association have appointed 
a Committee to deal with the question of organization; and 
the different sections of the exhibition will be confided to 
special Sub-Committees. The patronage ofthe central bodies 


has been secured—the Institution of Gas Engineers, the [| 


National Gas Council, the “ B.C.G.A.,” and the Society of 
British Gas Industries. The Midland Association of Gas 
Engineers and Managers have also resolved to accord their 
patronage. Co-operation, which means so much to the 
making of success, has thus already been assured. Funds, 
of course, will be needed; and it is the intention to ask 
the gas undertakings in the Midlands to contribute on (we 
understand) the basis of gas output—the gas undertakings 
in the area being the more immediately concerned from the 
public point of view. We suggest that each undertaking in 
the large district from which Birmingham is so easily acces- 
sible should arrange an excursion of representative con- 
sumers, and of their sales staffs and district men, so as to 
extract from the exhibition the utmost material value. This 
is more economical than an exhibition in each town, which 
could not be on the same large scale. It is a decade now 
since the last big gas exhibition was held in London; and, 
after such a long rest from a comprehensive display, we are 
looking forward with the utmost confidence to a generous 
success attending the Birmingham scheme next autumn. 


The Belfast Meeting of the Institution. 

The Secretary of the Institution of Gas Engineers (Mr. 
Walter T. Dunn) has asked us to state that members of the 
Institution who have not yet returned the form which they have 
received relative to the visit of the Institution to Belfast in June 
should without delay notify to him their intention of attending 
the meeting; it being necessary that arrangements should be 
made as soon as possible, as the hotel accommodation is some- 
what restricted. 


British Empire Exhibition. 

It is understood that arrangements are in train for a repre- 
sentation of gas at the above exhibition ; but no definite informa- 
tion is yet available. 


CO and Gas Accidents and Suicides. 

It will be remembered that in the report of the Departmental 
Committee on Carbon Monoxide, among their conclusions, it was 
suggested that the departments concerned should carefully watch 
the situation, so that, if the freedom from limitation which was 
recommended was accompanied by unexpectedly unfavourable 
results, the attention of Parliament might, if necessary, be again 
directed to the matter. Since then, the Board of Trade have 
been keeping records of gas fatalities—we presume suicides, as 
well as.accidental deaths. Although there has been no change in 
the composition of gas, it must be admitted that the number of 
suicides by gas has increased; and this coincides with the con- 
siderable publicity that has been given to the subject. It was 
stated in Parliament recently that one of the Gas Referees (Mr. 
W. J. A. Butterfield) was investigating the records; and it may 
therefore be taken that, upon the result of his report, the Board 
of Trade will decide whether or not there is sufficient ground for 
further inquiry, 





Nature” and Gas Suicides and Accidents. 
An article has appeared in “Nature” on the subject of 
“ Poisoning by Illuminating Gas.” -We object to the use of the 





——e 


word “illuminating ” in the title; seeing that, with the exception 
of a very small percentage, the heating (even for incandescent 
lighting), and not the illuminating, property is the important 
thing. And for heating carbon monoxide is a valuable consti. 
tuent of gas. The article is not of that extravagant character to 
which we have become accustomed in the daily Press; and there 
is evidence in it that the writer desires to be fair, and not ap 
alarmist. The old story as to the affinity of carbon monoxide 
for hemoglobin is again told, and then it is remarked that the 
minimum concentration of carbon monoxide that will prove fatal 
is not known with certainty. But “the available evidence points 
to the conclusion that death will ensue after an exposure /oy 
several hours to air containing o'2 p.ct. of the gas.” The degree 
of concentration from a given leak would naturally depend upon 
the cubical capacity of a room, and the degree of ventilation, 
Application is made here of experimental data supplied by Dr, 
J. S. Haldane to the Departmental Committee as far back as 
1899. But it should be remembered that such data would only 
apply to conditions that were exactly equivalent to those under 
which the experiments were made; and it is admitted that the 
figures depict the most disadvantageous conditions for the occu. 


‘pant of the room. The result of the writer’s consideration of the 


experimental figures is that, under the most adverse conditions, 
the risk of fatal poisoning would appear not to be very great in 
the case of an escape from a single well-regulated incandescent 
burner, so long as the proportion of carbon monoxide in the 
gas does not exceed 20 p.ct., save in rooms of very small cubic 
capacity, though temporary severe symptoms might be caused, 
The real danger lies in a leakage much greater than that which 
might be obtained from such a burner. 


Not So Bad, but Still a Limitation. 

It is stated by the writer that occasionally as much as 50 p.ct. 
of water gas has been mixed with coal gas, with the result that the 
illuminating gas has contained 20 p.ct., or slightly more, of carbon 
monoxide. As a rule, however, the proportion of water gas is 
considerably lower than this ; and some companies still continue 
to supply pure coal gas. Finally, the conclusion is reached that, 
while it is no-use belittling the risks incurred by increasing the 
proportion of carbon monoxide in gas, they should not be unduly 
exaggerated. ‘It is evidently a case for striking a reasonable 
balance between the risk and’ the economic advantages of cheap 
light and heat for domestic purposes. The risk of accidental 
poisoning is greater the smaller the room in which an escape of 
gas occurs. Thesteady improvement in the housing of the poorer 
classes, the general use of more economical burners, such as in- 
candescent burners, and the more widespread knowledge of the 
fact that illuminating gas does have poisonous properties, un- 
doubtedly justify a higher limit to be set to the concentration of 
carbon monoxide permissible in illuminating gas than was con- 
templated by the Water Gas Committee in 1899; but it may very 
reasonably be questioned whether the recommendation of the 
Carbon Monoxide Committee in 1921, that no limitation at all 
should be imposed by statute, is really justifiable.” Will the 
writer of the article produce evidence in the shape of authorita- 
tive statistics as to purely accidental deaths from carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning in dwelling-houses, to show that any limitation 
is desirable? If he will study the data supplied by Mr. F. W. 
Goodenough in the last issue of ‘‘ Toe Gas SaLesman,” he will 
have ample cause for the belief that gas, far from having partici- 
pated in an enlargement of the number of fatalities from all risks 
in the country, has, through its extended use, contributed to the 
minimizing of the number in relation to the population. Yet, 
from general observation, it must be generally conceded that the 
greater the progress made in all conveniences, the greater become 
the risks to human life. Singularly enough that is one of the 
tendencies of progress—as witness all means of locomotion. We 
are absolutely against any arbitrary limitation of carbon mon- 
oxide being imposed upon gas. The whole tenour of the article 
in “Nature” is that different circumstances would require 2 
different limitation. As a matter of fact, with gas it does not 
matter where the limitation is put; there would still be suicides 
and accidents. 

The Part of the Newspapers. 

“ The Times ” has commented upon the article in “ Nature; : 

but there is a distinct moderation in itstone. It admits that the 
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increased uses of gas for heating justify on economic grounds some 
dilution with water gas. But “it is necessary to ask if there is 
a percentage at which a line of safety can be drawn and fixed by 
legal enactment, or if gas companies should be left to make their 
own choice between economy and danger.” What of all the other 
risks to which life is daily exposed? Has the limitation of the 
speed of motor vehicles along our roadways eliminated that par- 
ticular risk? It has not; and neither would a limitation of the 
percentage of carbon monoxide in town gas. What factors in 
such a case should be applied to determine the limitation? The 
evidence in the article in “ Nature” is that the degree of risk 
from gas poisoning depends wholly upon a number of circum- 
stances, and not the one only as to the percentage of carbon 
monoxide in gas. Supposing a limit was fixed, and in any par- 
ticularly favourable set of circumstances cases of gas poisoning 
still occurred through negligence, then there would possibly be 
an outcry for a further curtailment. A curious thing is that there 
are very few gas undertakings supplying a mixture of coal gas 
and water gas the percentage of carbon monoxide in which is 
not well below the 20 p.ct. that has so often been referred to; 
and another singular fact is that—and this “‘ The Times ” should 
note—during the war and the long coal strike, when the percent- 
age of carbon monoxide was much greater, there was less trouble 
than there has been since, with the percentage of carbon monoxide 
lower in gas, and the measure of publicity given by the news- 
papers to the toxic qualities of gas so much greater. “The 
Times ” might ponder over these facts, and the part that it and 
other papers have taken in the publicity. The newspapers have 
done more to create an interest in the use of gas as a means of end- 
ing life than gas itself has done during the whole of its 120 years’ 
growing use in the public service. To the newspapers a limita- 
tion to publicity should be applied. “ The Times” suggests that 
the article in “‘ Nature ” supplies data which should allay unneces- 
sary fears, and at the same time should persuade the Directors of 
British gas companies that they would do well to accept a specific 
inquiry. We do not see anything new in the article in question 
that can have any persuasive effect in this direction. There has 
been inquiry; and there is no need for another, as anyone who 
has made careful observation of happenings knows well. We 
would suggest to our contemporary.a reference to an elementary 
chemistry text-book. “The Times” informs its readers that 
“there is 14 p.ct. of oxygen in normal air!” However, a little 
slip of this kind will happen, just as mistakes will occur through 
over-enthusiasm along certain lines of advocacy. 


Mines Nationalization. 


At the Trade Union Congress, nationalization is a hardy 
annual. The Miners’ Federation, too, have pressed over a long 
series of years for the nationalization of mines and minerals; 
and they have had a certain measure of support outside, but 
in major part the community are against such a revolutionary 
change. State ownership has not hitherto proved itself an 
economic proposition. However, the Labour Party has intro- 
duced a Bill into Parliament for the nationalization of mines and 
minerals. It provides for the establishment of a Mining Council, 
consisting of a President and twenty members. To assess the 
price, a Mine Purchase Commission would be set up, three of 
whose members would represent the mine-owners and three the 
miners. If they failed to agree regarding any particular mine 
within twelve months of the passing of the Act, the Chairman—a 
Government nominee—would settle the question. In order to pay 
the immense sum required, it is proposed that “ Guaranteed State 
Mines Stock” shall be created. 


—_—— 














- Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers (Western 
istrict).—The Western District Section of the Association will 


Meet at 2.30, on Friday, April 13, at the offices of the Exeter Gas 
Company 


Manchester District (West Yorkshire Section) Salesmen’s Circle. 
—The first ordinary meeting of this Circle took place on Feb. 28, 
in the Darley Street showrooms of the Bradford Corporation Gas 

partment, when there was an attendance of nearly a hundred 
nen of the West Riding area. As the Chairman of the 
€ctiou (Mr. S, H. Packer, Manager of the Bradford showrooms) 
Was to give an address, Mr. E. L. Oughton (Huddersfield) pre- 


sag The March issue of Tue Gas SaLesman ” will contain 
of th — 8 address on “ Selling and Advertising,” and a report 


€ ciscussion to which it gave rise, 





PERSONAL. 


Prof. ARTHUR SMITHELLS, F.R.S., has been reappointed Pro- 
Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University. 


At a meeting last week, Mr. H. D. Mappen, of Cardiff, was 
elected a member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 


Mr. ALFRED I, Putvuips, formerly Associate Gas Engineer to 
the United States National Bureau of Standards, and lately 
Service Engineer of the American Gas Association (who is well 
known to gas men on this side), has joined the Massachusetts 
firm of Arthur D. Little (Inc.) as Gas Engineer. 


Having reached man’s allotted span, and having considerable 
trouble with his eyes, Mr. Harry TownsEnp, M.Inst.C.E., is re- 
tiring from the management of the Wakefield Gas Light Com- 
pany, which he has held for nearly 28 years. In another part of 
this issue will be found an advertisement for a successor. 


Mr. Matruew Ricutey is retiring at the end of the present 
month from the Secretaryship of the Shotley Bridge and Consett 
District Gas Company, after having held the position for over 
half-a-century. He was appointed Secretary in May, 1872, in 
succession to the late Mr. Joseph Bell, a son of Mr. Martin Bell, 
one of the founders of the Gas Company. The Directors of the 
Company have granted Mr. Richley a retiring allowance; and a 
public testimonial is being organized. 


Mr. Goprrey W. Kaye, the Secretary of the Manchester Cor- 
poration Gas Department, has received an important appointment 
with a prominent firm in Manchester, and his resignation was 
accepted with regret at the last meeting of the Gas Committee. 
Mr. Kaye is one of the younger departmental heads, and was pro- 
moted to the Secretaryship early in 1920. He isa member of the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries by examination, and was two 
years ago elected a member of the Manchester District Institution 
of Gas Engineers. 


Mr. HERBERT BuLLivant, the Secretary of the Derby Gas 
Light Company, has just completed his fifty years’ service with 
the undertaking. He joined the staff as a junior clerk in the 
works department in March, 1873. By dint of hard work and 
perseverance he made progress. and at the end of four years 
entered the Secretary’s office. Here he held every position suc- 
cessively, and was in June, 1900, appointed Secretary. It is 
noteworthy that Mr. R. Fisher, who was Mr. Bullivant’s prede- 
cessor as Secretary, served over fifty years with the Company ; 
and he has just celebrated his 94th birthday. 


UBITUARY. 


We regret to have to announce the death, on the oth inst., at 
No. 42, Earl’s Avenue, Folkestone, of Elizabeth Mary, widow of 
William A. MacIntosh Valon, of Ramsgate. 

The death took place last week, at his residence, Whitchurch 
(Salop), of Mr. H. J. Wittiams. For many years he had been a 
prominent figure in all local interests, and held several important 
posts, including that of Secretary to the local Gas Company. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. THomas WILLIAM 
FLETCHER, at Taormina, Sicily, on the 1st inst. Mr. Fletcher’s 
health had never been robust, and it was with a view to benefit- 
ing it that he had for a few weeks been staying in Sicily. Son of 
the late Mr. Thomas Fletcher, of Grappenhall, Mr. Thomas 
William Fletcher was born 46 years ago. He was Chairman of 
Directors of Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, & Co., Ltd., and was also 
connected with other progressive firms. He was a gentleman 
who, even apart from the handicap of unsatisfactory health, 
always preferred to serve his fellowmen in an unostentatious way 
rather than publicly. His many and kindly deeds are recorded 
in unexpected places, and known only to those on whom his 
thoughtful sympathy conferred each benefit. He was a life 
governor of Warrington Infirmary and Dispensary, the fortunes 
of which he had always watched with keen interest. He married 
Miss Lilian Hawkins, daughter of Mr. Hugh Hawkins, of Read- 
ing, and is survived by the widow and two young daughters. He 
was buried at Taormina. 











The Board of Trade Inquiry at Torquay.—We regret that it 
was stated, in error, in last week’s “ JouRNAL ” (p. 630), that the 
Board of Trade inquiry into an alleged nuisance from the Torquay 
Gas-Works was presided over by Mr. P. H. Hooper. The inquiry 
was held, on behalf of the Board, by Mr. H. C. Honey, the 
Director of Gas Administration. 


Gas Advertising in Many Languages.—Some weeks ago the 
“Gas Age-Record” printed a descrigtion of a booklet published 
by the Gas Company of Manila, Philippine Islands. This booklet 
was printed in three languages—English, Spanish, and Chinese 
—+so that all the customers of the Company would be able to read 
it. Three languages were then considered to be something of a 
curiosity in one gas booklet. The advertising department of the 
People’s Gas Light and Coke Company of Chicago, however, 
have put the meagre efforts of the Philippine gas men to shame; 
for a recent pamphlet called the “ Melting Pot ” addresses people 
of thirteen different nationalities in their own tongues, 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


In the ‘“‘ Memoranda” on various occasions, attention has been 
called to the difficulties and waste of capital that a purely heat- 
ing load would occasion electricity supply stations, if it were 
developed on a very large scale—say, 
Disadvantages of the even to the extent that gas-heating pre- 
Heating Load. vails in some well-cultivated supply areas. 
The electricity station suffers from the 
lack of storage accommodation equivalent to that represented by 
gasholders, as well as from the fact that an electrical unit has 
only a potential heating value of 3420 B.Th.U.; and the expendi- 
ture of B.Th.U. to realize that is prodigal. Moreover, room heat- 
ing is a flighty customer. During nearly six months of the year 
it is not required at all; so that all the money that is expended 
specially on account of the heating load bears a dead weight of 
capital charges during those months. Then in the autumn and 
winter, the demand is subject to the vagaries of atmospheric 
temperatures. Sometimes heating energy (electrical or gas) is 
not wanted, or very little of it, and then perhaps only for short 
intervals. Then come times of intense cold, and heating appli- 
ances are brought into use simultaneously all over a supply dis- 
trict. The peak heating load would on such occasions be more 
than most electricity distributing systems could stand. These 
conditions are not favourable to electricity supply stations; and 
even with the growth that some of them have obtained, the 
responsible engineers are asking whether the business is really 
worth having. 


In “ Cooking and Heating Notes” in the 

“ Electrical Times,” the writer alludes to 

a communication he received from an 

important town, in which some concern 

was expressed as to the results of the heating load already acquired. 

That the trouble is not inconsiderable is shown by the fact that 

protection against what has been going on has been sought by 

raising the heating and cooking tariff from 1d. to 2d. per unit. 

The view of the correspondent is that heating should be charged 

on a Kw. basis; but he doubts whether this could be doneif other 

loads—such as cooking—are charged for on some other basis. 

Heating, in his experience, has a poor load factor, and an almost 

negligible diversity. The cooking load is better as regards load 

factor, and excellent in respect of diversity. Our contemporary 

admits its belief that it has been the general experience that a 

purely heating load is not a very desirable one from the central- 

station point of view. It instances an awkward case in which the 

maximum peak of the year occurred about noon on a December 
day, and was occasioned by the super-imposition on a normal 
demand of a heavy heating load due to a cold snap, accompanied 

by a big lighting demand owing to a fog. It suggests that the 
encouragement of the all-electric house is the most promising 
solution. Perhaps even that encouragement can be purchased at 
too great a sacrifice. Another admission is made that in “ many” 
supply areas the heating load is confined mainly to the business 
quarter; and it is added that such a load has probably an appre- 
ciable diversity factor when combined with the heating demand 
arising from domestic dwellings in the same town. But there are 
also “ many ” supply areas where there are not extensive business 
quarters. We know of afair number; so that the suggestion has 
by no means universal application. Moreover, when heat is re- 
quired in offices, heat is needed in the home. “ Certainly a suit- 
ably proportioned all-electric home load would beneficially modify 
the nasty characteristics of the purely heating load.” There isa 
great deal of probability in the comment of our contemporary. 
We get it again here: “In every supply area, there is probably a 
certain limiting ratio between the amount of kilowatts of cooking 
and the amount of kilowatts of heating connected, which must be 
maintained if the station engineer is to be free from anxiety. 
When the ratio is high, all will be well; and the smaller it 
becomes, the greater the possibility of trouble.” Therefore, the 
advice is given that to remedy the low ratio, the sales department 
should concentrate on increasing the cooking connections. Also 
it is suggested that the more or less negative policy of increasing 
the tariff to check the growth of the heating load, should only be 
adopted in special circumstances. While it is agreed that heat 
accumulation systems provide the very best type of demand, it is 
confessed that the characteristics are not such as to supply an 
effective remedy for an existing troublesome heating load, except 
by the conversion of a section of it to a heat-storage basis. 


“ Megohm” in the “ Electrical Times” 
has been writing on the subject of earth. 
ing, and emphasizing certain dangers. 
He points out that it is generally accepted that, failing an earth- 
plate outside the house (which has seldom been employed in the 
past), and failing a connection to the sheathing of the service- 
cable (which some supply authorities will not allow), the one and 
only correct method of earthing is to make a perfect connection 
to an incoming water-main. Though what is right and what is 
wrong in this respect are supposed to be well understood by elec- 
tricians, yet what is right is not the universal practice among 
them. For instance, “everybody” knows that it is very bad prac- 
tice to use for an earth a pipe running only from the water-cistern, 


Purely Heating 
Load Undesirable. 


Insecure Earthing. 


and not directly connected to the high-pressure water supply. Yet 
such pipes are employed in a large number of cases. One can 
well conceive dangerous heating between such a water-pipe and 
any earthed metal it may touch, if a serious fault were to exist in 
the wiring. Considering the real function of the earth connection, 
“Megohm” remarks that to protect the consumer is only a 
secondary object; the chief reason for earthing conduit is to 
ensure that any real fault on an electrical circuit will immediately 
blow the fuse controlling the circuit. It has been pointed out by 
Mr.G.S. Ram that the comparatively small wire usually employed 
for earthing might well become sufficiently hot to cause damage 
with a smaller current than that sufficient to blow the main fuse, 
Wiremen are counselled to bear in mind, when making their earth 
connection, that this will always be liable to carry the {using 
current of the main fuses for a few seconds, and any current 
lower than this indefinitely. 

The same writer comments on the rather 
prevalent modern practice of using cheap 
and nasty flex—fiex with an insulation of 
a very inferior grade of vulcanized rubber. 
In the short space of a year, this may become disintegrated into 
a powder, or at any rate may have become “short,” so that the 
least bend will crack it. The life of a good pure-rubber insulated 
flex is many times that of vulcanized flex; and ‘‘ Megohm” says 
“some of us old stagers wonder that so little trouble is arising 
in connection with wiring work installed twenty-five or thirty 
years ago.” There are few people who realize the enormous 
amount of old wiring in wood casing still in existence and carry- 
ing current. The reason that these maintain their insulation is 
merely that the material remains dry; and the stuff that used to 
be rubber evidently still possesses insulating qualities. While such 
wiring is undisturbed, everything goes well. But thereis risk, and 
so this wise counsellor suggests that supply undertakings and 
wiring contractors would be wise to recommend their customers 
to have tests made in the case of old installations with the re- 
currence of the annual spring cleaning. How many do this? 

A curious case was heard in the King’s 
Bench Division recently, in which the 
Leatherhead Electricity Company were 
concerned. The plaintiffs—named Robin- 
son—were upholsterers. About a year agoa fire occurred in their 
workroom in the early hours one morning, and it was alleged that 
it happened through the negligence of thedefendants. Ten years 
ago the latter installed electric light on the premises, and linked 
up the main cable in the usual way with a branch cable. The 
wires were carried up the centre of the wall; their only protection 
being a thin leaden casing.- It was alleged that the fire was 
caused through the fusing of the wiring. Electric lighting had 
been discontinued, at which time the defendants were asked to 
disconnect the wiring. This was done; but in a way that a live 
wire was still left. It was stated in evidence by an electrical 
engineer that the fire was caused by electricity. The wiring was 
not sufficiently protected; and the lead covering was injured in 
such a way as to lead to fusing. Confirmatory evidence was given 
by a consulting engineer. On the other hand, the defendants 
contended that the fire was not caused by the presence of the 
wire, and that the cable was left-in as was usual after the discon- 
nection, because it would facilitate reinstallation —if needed. 
Mr. Justice Salter considered plaintiffs were entitled to recover, 
and so gave judgment for them, with costs. 

Before the Chelmsford Engineering 
Society, Mr. A. Hugh Seabrook recently 
read a paper on electricity supply in un- 
occupied areas. If we construe correctly the purpose of the paper, 
it was to get those who heard to view the matter from a rational 
standpoint, and not from the narrow point of view which takes 
no account of anything, but a false notion of electrical prestige. 
An engineer should be capable without prejudice of selecting the 
best available means of accomplishing a certain object. We 
know full well from his past utterances that Mr. Seabrook is not 
enamoured of the idea that super-power stations should be utilized 
for reaching unoccupied areas, and that such parts of the country 
should be catered for electrically by other means than distant 
supply. In this direction Mr. Seabrook is fully convinced that 
combination between gas and electricity concerns is destined to 
play a considerable part. This view has been formed from de- 
liberation over the matter in all its aspects, but particularly from 
two: Financial and national. Even in respect of the big steam- 
power stations, Mr. Seabrook holds that they should set themselves 
seriously to consider the problem of how to extract bye-products 
from coal before it is burned under the boilers. This, of course, 
would be done where combination of gas and electricity undertak- 
ings was feasible. Those electrical extremists who wish to see the 
extinction of the gas industry (which in Mr. Seabrook’s view 1s 
not likely to happen) are urged by him first to show how in a better 
way to make those essentials which gas-works produce, and upo0 
which other industries depend. Let that pass. Bearing upon the 
question of electrical service to unoccupied areas, there are con- 
siderations which Mr. Seabrook brings out at greater length thao 
we can enter into here. The first is a financial one. These dis- 
tricts require very careful handling. Electrical history contains 
many records of small struggling electricity undertakings that are 


Cheap and Nasty 
Flex. 


Discarded Installations 
and Live Wires. 


Unoccupied Areas. 





unable to pay dividends adequate to the attraction of capital; 
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some of them cannot pay dividends at all. This is not a condi- 
> tion of things that will enable development in rural areas to go on 
apace. Mr. Seabrook says truly there seems to have been too 
© much idealism about this, and too little common sense. That is 
the long and the short of it; and it is time electrical engineers 
followed the advice of this counsellor, and studied and visualized 
without bias the most economical methods of supply, and arranged 
© tariffs that are compatible with circumstances. 


It is both interesting and instructive to 
follow the author of the paper into this 
question. Electrical engineers have been 
largely obsessed with the idea that the 
prices for electrical energy in outlandish 


places should be something on the same lines as obtain in the great 
cities and towns. Itcannot bedone. As submitted in the paper, 
rices in Great Barrow cannot be the same as can be charged to 
consumers (say) in Sheffield. What largely determines the ques- 
tion is the price that the consumer can afford to pay for electricity, 
compared with the cost in that particular locality of other methods 
of realizing the same service that electricity can offer. That is 
the rational view; and it is the only one on which electricity 
supply in rural and sparsely populated areas can be made a pay- 
ing proposition. When the engineer has got on to a sane level as 
to financial considerations, the next question is as to the methods 
of supplying such districts. There are various ways: First there 
is purchase in bulk. Secondly, where this cannot be done, the 
current must be generated locally. Then arises, thirdly, the ques- 
tion as to the method of doing this. Either a small electricity 
generating station must be put down, with an oil or suction-gas 
driven plant, or the business must be combined with the local 
gas-works. 


Finance and the 
Generating and 
Business Scheme. 


If, says Mr. Seabrook, a reasonably cheap 
and efficient supply of electricity can be 
given by combining the plant with the 
gas-works, and reasonable dividends can 


thereby be earned on the money subscribed, he really fails to see 
that wrong is being done. On the contrary, it seems rather that 
good is being accomplished by enabling a community to obtain a 
supply of electricity that, without such combination, it would be 
extremely difficult to give them. “In many districts we are 
fighting the gas company; in some districts we are co-operating 
with them ; and yet in other districts the electrical and gas under- 
takings belong to the same people.” In the last-named case, he 
asserts that, as far as his personal experience goes, the owners 
are pushing their electrical side as enthusiastically as they push 
their gas side. This is a commonsense policy, as the electrical 
plant is driven by gas-engines ; and whether the consumers use 
_ as or electricity (and most use both), it is all being produced 

from the same works, By generating electricity at the gas-works, 
_ raw coal is not being destroyed; the highest thermal efficiency 
' plant is being employed that it is possible to get—viz., 15,000 
| B.Th.U, per kw.-hour, as compared with 25,000 or 30,000 B.Th.U. 
- tequired by steam plant; and the production of bye-products from 
> coal is being increased. As to the savings to be effected by the 
_ combination of gas and electricity undertakings, very little in- 

crease of the labour employed at the gas-works is required by 
the addition of a gas-engine-driven electricity plant; the site 
costs nothing; there is almost invariably a natural water supply 
on the site; and there is an existing staff for accounts, meter read- 
ing, stores, purchasing, repairs and soon. Such a combined gas 
and electrical station will be running this month at the Jarvis 
Brook works of the Crowborough (Sussex) Gas and Electricity 
Company, and wiil be well worth a visit by engineers interested 
in the subject. Mr. Seabrook does not think he is far out in 
Saying that the management and general charges in respect of a 
combined gas and electricity undertaking are only frum 60 to 70 
P.ct. of the same charges incurred by two separate and distinct 
undertakings, And there is much else of a technical nature in 
the situation which Mr. Seabrook as an electrical engineer can 
see, and knows from experience can be effected, by the com- 
bination of the two concerns. 


The Economics of 
Combination. 


PREVENTING GAS ESCAPES. 








THE cause of many escapes of gas may be traced to carelessness 
in the use of the slot-meter. Often when the gas supply from a 
| Slot-meter ceases, care is not taken to see that all taps are shut. 


It does not require a stretch of the imagination to realize what 
would “appen in such cases if, immediately after placing more 
ve in the meter, which may be in a different room to that in 
4 rs ich the appliances are situated, the attention were called away 
! 0 some absorbing and entirely different matter. Miss M. L. 
edd » OFT, Octavia Street, Battersea Park, London, S.W. 1, has 
vente. a small device by which it is claimed that any danger 

rising ‘rom this source is eliminated. 
a “evice is intended to be attached to the piping, preferably 
Ih _ , and just prior, to the tap for the burner. The gas will 
rape ave to pass through this attachment before flowing through 
by bp» Whether the tap is open or shut, or partially turned on, 
€s vot affect the operation of this new control. Inits simplest 
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form, the device comprises a tubular attachment, preferably of 
the same diameter as the piping, and about 1} in.in length. It 
has a small lateral compartment for a ball of light material, and 
normally the ball is maintained in this compartment under the 
action of the gas passing through the tubular portion of the 
attachment. When the supply of gas is cut-off from the meter 
owing to the supply of coins having given out, the ball is free to 
fall into the tubular part. If further coins are now placed in the 
meter, the ball will be in the path of the fresh supply of gas, and 
will be forced upon a seating in the tubular member, which will 
effectively close the passage through the attachment. A jet is 
provided to enhance the pressure of the gas. If desired, the 
lateral compartment may be formed with a slope, so that the 
ball will fall out by gravity ; and a small flap-valve may be posi- 
tioned over the exit of the jet,so that the flap is raised under the 
pressure of the gas, and forms an abutment against the falling of 
the ball. The latter is returned to the compartment by pressing 
a small spring plunger, which projects through the side of the 
attachment. Several modifications are included in the patent 
application. 

Although we have not seen this new invention, it occurs to us 
that, as the ball is only held in its non-effective position by virtue 
of gas pressure—a pressure, moreover, which can only be opera- 
tive when the burner tap is open—the turning-off of the tap will 
result in the falling of the ball into the tubular portion of the 
attachment, irrespective of the potential gas supply in the meter. 
In other words, to obtain a supply of gas, it is always necessary, 
not only to turn a tap but also to press a spring. This is a minor 
consideration, if by so doing danger can be eliminated ; but it is 
a point worthy of note. 
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A NEW GAS COCK. 


WE learn from Messrs. Willey & Co., Ltd., of Exeter, that they 
have accepted a patent from the Manager of their brass-fitting 


department (Mr. R. Blackmore). This is a very simple, but ex- 
tremely effective, check washer, designed to supplant the kniting- 

pin of an ordinary gas-cock. 

It is considered to be such a 

marked improvement that the 

firm have decided to use it on 

all their fittings in the future. 

The check washer has several 

points of advantage. In the 
n first place, it minimizes the 
possibility of mishap resulting 
from the breaking or “ riding- 
over” of the kniting-pin—an 
occurrence which has in many 
cases led to disaster. Secondly, 
in that it makes a definite stop, 
offand on, it may be considered 
“ fool-proof.” A further im- 
portant feature is that extra 
strength is given to the cock, 
for the simple reason that no 
part of the bearing of the 
barrel has to be cut away, as 
is done with the old-fashioned 
kniting-pin. Also this check 
washer, being fitted at the bot- 
tom of the cock, allows the plug 
to work evenly, while its strength has been given special attention. 
Uniformity is ensured by stamping the washer entirely in one 
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A. Tap Half Open. 
B. Tap Open Fully. C. Tap Shut. 


piece. 

The simplicity of the new patent and a full idea of its working 
will be easily grasped by a glance at the accompanying diagram, 
which shows the tap in different positions. 

This small device seems to us to be sound, and enhances the 
value of a well-made tap. It shows that admirable attention to 
detail which is so necessary to good manufacture, and which is 
amply repaid in the working results which follow. 

















Scottish Junior Gas Association (Eastern District).—An ad- 
dress on * Reconstruction at Perth Gas-Works for Vertical Re- 
torts,” by Mr. Alan Clark, is to accompany a visit to the Perth 
Gas-Works next Saturday afternoon of the Eastern District Sec- 
tion of the Scottish Junior Gas Association. 


Long Exposure to Carbon Monoxide.—While the effects of 
comparatively low concentrations of carbon monoxide for short 
periods under normal air conditions of temperature and humidity, 
with the subjects at rest, have been studied under the direction of 
the United States Bureau of Mines, the effects of long exposure 
under similar conditions, with the subjects exercising strenuously 
and under conditions of high temperatures and humidity, have 
not been determined. Therefore, experiments have been started 
at the Pittsburgh station of the Bureau with a view to deter- 
mining the effects under conditions similar to those which are 
experienced by workmen exposed to carbon monoxide during their 
entire shifts over months of employment. A report of the re- 
sults will, it may be noted, be submitted when the investigation is 











completed, 
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REPORT OF THE THERM CHARGES COMMITTEE. 





Unanimous Conclusions and Recommendations. 
There was issued at the end of last week the Report to the Board of Trade of the Departmental 


Committee on the Method of Charging for Gas on a Thermal Basis. 
were fully reported in the “JournaL” during December and January last. 


The proceedings of the Committee 
It may be recalled that the 


members of the Committee were Sir Clarendon Golding Hyde (Chairman), Mr. Arthur Balfour, J.P., Sir 

James Martin, J P., F.S.A.A., Mr. A. Pugh, and Mr. W. J. U. Woolcock, C.B.E. Mr. W. H. L. Patterson 

acted as Secretary. The report (which is reproduced in extenso) is published by H.M. Stationery Office, 
Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C., at the price of 6d. net. 


To THE RicHT HonouraBLe Sir Puitie LLoyp-GREAME, 
K.B.E., M.C., M.P., 


PRESIDENT OF THE. BOARD OF TRADE. 


S1r,—We were appointed by you to inquire and report as to 
the method of charging for gas on a thermal basis, and have the 
honour to present our report, conclusions, and recommendations 
in connection therewith. 


f 


INTRODUCTION. 


2.— We have held five public meetings, during which evidence 
was heard from forty-one witnesses, In addition to evidence of 
an official and scientific character, we had before us a con- 
siderable mass of evidence tendered on behalf of the gas indus- 
try, local authorities, railway companies, and private consumers. 
A considerable number of written statements were also received 
from the Corporation of London, local authorities, and private 
consumers. It was evident that many of the witnesses and 
correspondents were under an entire misconception with regard 
to the reason for charging for gas on the basis of its heating 
properties, and with regard to the nature of the therm. 


3-—The origin of the method of charging for gas by the therm | 


or on the basis of its heat content, in this country, may be re- 
garded as dating back to a few years before the outbreak of the 
war. 

4.—Less than half-a-century ago, gas had no serious competitor 
for lighting purposes; and it was not until after the Electric 
Lighting Act of 1882 was passed that electricity began to threaten 
the supremacy of gas. A few years later the introduction of the 
incandescent mantle provided an improved mode of utilizing gas 
as a source of illumination, and was probably the main cause of 
the continued and increasing use of gas for lighting. 

The development of the use of gas for domestic heating and 
cooking opened an almost inexhaustible field into which, as yet, 
expense has prevented the serious intrusion of electricity. 

5.—Formerly gas was supplied to an illuminating standard, and 
used with flat-flame and argand burners; the light being pro- 
duced directly by the combustion of the particles of the gas in 
the surrounding air. When the incandescent mantle came into 


reduction of illuminating value consequent on the removal of 
these ingredients made it impossible for the gas companies to 
comply with their illuminating standard, and a calorific standard 
was substituted. A large number of Orders were issued under 
this Act; the calorific value of 500 British thermal units being 
specified. 

g.—In June, 1917, the Board of Trade requested the Fuel 
Research Board of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research to advise them as to “ what is the most suitable compo. 
sition and quality of gas and the minimum pressure at which it 
should be generally supplied, having regard to the desirability of 
economy in the use of coal, the adequate recovery of bye-products, 
and the purposes for which gas is now used.” 

10.—From the point of view of the consumer, the Fuel Research 
Board realized at the outset that it was of prime importance that 
a cheap and adequate supply of gas suitable for heating, lighting, 
and power purposes should be obtainable. From the point of 
view of gas undertakers, it was also realized that the economic 
possibilities of gas production had not been exhausted, and that 
producers should be as free as possible to develop methods of 
manufacture which would enable them to supply the largest pos- 
sible number of the thermal units contained in coal in the form 
of gas, and at the lowest possible cost to the consumer. It was 
felt that these interests could best be safeguarded by giving the 
producers of gas as much freedom as possible as to the quality, 
or calorific value, of the gas they would supply. The requirements 
of consumers in different areas to some extent vary, and con- 
ditions as to cost of raw materials and disposal of residual pro- 
ducts and many other items differ so much from place to place, 
that a uniform standard was deemed impracticable and unde- 
sirable. 

11.—The possibility of a gas undertaking supplying gas of what- 
ever calorific value it might desire, involved a method of charge 
which would ensure that the consumer paid according to the 
useful quality of gas supplied—i.c., to the number of heat units it 
contained. It was clear that a continuance of the method of 
charge on a cubic feet basis with varying standards of quality 
would make it impossible for the consumer to be satisfied that he 








use, the illuminating properties of the gas became of subsidiary 
importance. The illumination is produced in the case of the 


mantle by combustion of the gas previously mixed with airdrawno | 


in through or near the burner; the almost non-luminoous flame 
which results being used to raise to a white heat or incandescence 
the mantle provided on the burner. The capacity of the gas to 
raise the mantle to a high temperature is thus of prime importance 
under this svstem of lighting. 

The flat-flame burner is to some extent still in use, but may now 
be regarded as obsolete and uneconomical. Although when used 
with “ straight,” or pure, coal gas the illuminating quality may be 
maintained, when used with coal gas mixed with water gas the 
available candle power will be as a rule much less. 

6.—In consequence of the increasing use of gas for heating and 
cooking purposes, and the general use of incandescent mantles 
for lighting, it was recognized that the old illuminating standard 
to which gas companies worked was becoming obsolete. As a 
result certain companies obtained Acts of Parliament empower- 
ing them to sell gas to a calorific or heating standard; and so 
long ago as the year 19°9 an Act of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company required it to supply gas conforming to a specified 
heating standard. 

7 —Whereas, when supplied to an illuminating standard, gas 
was required to give a light equal to that given by a certain 
number of candles—say, 14 or 15—the adoption of a heating or 
calorific standard necessitated that a cubic foot of the gas when 
burned in air should emit a specified number of heat units. 

The heat unit which has been used in this country for many 
years in connection with fuel measurementsis the amount of heat 
which will raise the temperature of 1 lb. of water 1° Fahbr. under 
appropriate conditions, and is called the British thermal unit. 
This unit has been adopted in measuring and defining the calo- 
rific or heating value of gas; and a gas is said to be of a calorific 
value of 500 British thermal units when a cubic foot, on being 
burned, gives out sufficient heat to raise the temperature of 

500 lIbs., or approximately fifty gallons, of water 1° Fahr. A 
therm consists of 100,000 British thermal units, 

8.—In the year 1916, during the emergencies of the war, the 
authorization to supply gas to a calorific power standard was 
made more general by the Gas (Standard of Calorific Power) 
Act, 1916, which was passed primarily for the benefit of those 
gas companies who were “stripping ” the gas to remove benzole 
and toluole for the purposes of the Ministry of Munitions. The 


was getting value for his money. 
12.—Every method of manufacture of gas necessarily involves 
| the production of a greater or less quantity of incombustible con- 
| stituents—some methods a higher percentage than others; but ia 
all cases a charge on the cubic feet basis would have entailed, 
as it had done up to that time, that the consumer patd for ingredi- 
| ents in the gas which were useless to him either for heating or 
| lighting purposes. The new system proposed ensured that only 
| really useful gas should be paid for, and that other ingredients 
which might for any reason be present could not be charged to 
| the consumer. 
13.—The freedom that was proposed for gas undertakings re- 
| quired that the buroers used by the consumer, whether for cook: 
ing, heating, or lighting purposes, should be properly adjusted s0 
| as to burn with efficiency the gas passing through them. It was 
also of importance, in order that the consumer should obtain an 
| efficient supply of gas, that the pressure should be adequate. 
14.—The report of the Fuel Research Board embodying the 
above proposals was issued in January, 1919, and was followed 
later in the year by a conference at which representatives of the 
Government Departments concerned, of the gas industry, of the 
London County Council, and of other local authorities and cot: 
sumers, were present. A series of resolutions was passed embody: 
ing the essential proposals contained in the report of the Fuel 
Research Board. 


Tue Gas Recutation Act, 1920. 


15.—In the following year the Gas Regulation Bill was intro- 
duced into Parliament, and became law. The uuit of measure: 
ment adopted by the Gas Regulation Act was called the “therm, 
and, as already stated, is equal to 100,000 British thermal units, 
One British thermal unit alone is too small to be conveniently 
used as a practical unit for the measurement of gas. d 

16.—It cannot be too clearly emphasized that the therm 
merely a method of measurement, and as such has, and can have, 
no influence whatever on the composition or quality of the 4% 


tained in 1000 c.ft. of a particular gas depends upon its compos: 








of September, 1920; and since then, in apparently all cases, the 


gas supplied by gas undertakings immediately after commencing t0 | 
charge on a therm basis was just the same as that supplied - 
some time before, and the therm does not relate to a property 0 © 
It has to do simply and 


| gas which has not always been present. 













































































































supplied by any undertaking, although the numbe¥ of therms cot | 


tion and quality. Gas was first supplied by the therm at the end : 
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| being one of charging according to the heating quality of the gas, 
not according to its bulk independently of heating quality. 
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solely with the method by which the gas is paid for, that method 


We found from the evidence of private consumers and others 
that the introduction of the therm was held responsible for in- 
creased prices, and even for affecting the working of the meters. 

17.—The Gas Regulation Act empowered the Board of Trade 
toissue Orders authorizing gas undertakings to charge for gas 
supplied according to the number of therms or heat units con- 
tained therein, and provided that the undertakers should declare 
the calorific value of the gas which they intended to supply. An 
undertaking may subsequently vary the declared calorific value 
by proper notice, if it is found desirable. 

The Act further imposed upon the Board of Trade the duty of 
inquiring into the question of the necessity or desirability of im- 
posing limitations upon the proportion of carbon monoxide in gas 
used for domestic purposes, and incombustible constituents in gas 
generally. An Order made by the Board prohibits the supply of 
gas containing carbon monoxide for domestic purposes unless it 
possesses the distinctive pungent smell of coal gas ; but there is no 
restriction on the presence of incombustible constituents. 

Apart from the limitation referred to and the prohibition of the 
presence of any trace of sulphuretted hydrogen, gas undertakers 
are free to supply gas of whatever quality and composition they 
may think most suitable. 

It is no part of our duty under our terms of reference to make 
any recommendation as to the composition of gas. 

18.—There are approximately 800 statutory gas undertakings 
in Great Britain, of which some 500 belong to companies and the 
remainder to local authorities. In addition, there are about 650 
other gas undertakings not having statutory powers, and respon- 
sible for a very small proportion of the total gas output of the 
country. To these, the provisions of the Gas Regulation Act do 
not apply. 

There have been made up to the present time approximately 
370 Orders authorizing the supply of gas on a thermal basis, only 
20 of which relate to local authority undertakings. It may be 
said that more than 60 p.ct. of the gas supplied by statutory 
undertakings is now charged for by the therm. 

19.—In addition to making provision for gas undertakings to 
charge for gas on a thermal basis, the Board of Trade were 
empowered to add to the standard or maximum price per therm 
(which was the equivalent of that price per thousand cubic feet 
which a company had obtained by its special Act of Parliament) 
such addition as appeared to them to be reasonably required in 
order to meet increases in the cost of production and supply of 
gas due to the war. The general effect of this provision is to 
authorize a gas undertaking to pay dividends, should it be able 
to earn them, at least equal to those paid prior to the war. 

The standard or maximum price so fixed is subject to revision 
at any time by the Board of Trade, as mentioned later. 

20.—The standard price is not usually the price actually charged 
by agas company for the gas it supplies. It is the figure which 
Parliament has agreed to as being the price the company shall 
be allowed to charge for gas when paying what is known as the 
standard dividend. The aim of every company is to reduce the 
actual price charged as much below the standard price as pos- 
sible, for Parliament has decreed that reductions in price may be 
accompanied by the payment of higher dividends according to a 
sliding-scale, 

It is directly against the interests of a gas undertaking to raise 
the price of gas above the standard price as, apart from other 
considerations, the company is compelled to pay smaller divi- 
dends, the sliding-scale operating both below and above the stan- 
dard. When the standard price is fixed at too high a level, a 
company is authorized to pay a higher dividend, when charging 
a given price for gas, than it would be if the standard price were 
ower, 

In the case of those gas undertakings working to a maximum 
price, Parliament has provided that the charge for gas and the 
dividends paid shall not rise above certain fixed rates; and com- 
petition with electricity and other influences are relied upon to 
keep the price of gas at a proper level. 
_ Subject to the toregoing considerations, gas undertakings are at 
liberty to charge such prices for gas as they think fit. 

21.—The Gas Regulation Act provided that application might 
be made to the Board of Trade at any time by the gas under- 
takers or by the local authorities concerned, or where the local 
authorities are themselves the undertakers, by twenty consumers, 
for a revision of the standard or maximum price per therm con- 
sequent upon any increase or decrease in the cost of production 
and supply of gas which may have taken place since the date of 
the original Order. A gas company may thereby be prevented 
from taking advantage of the addition made to the standard or 

Maximum price, when costs were high, to distribute dividends on 

a higher scale than those paid before the war. 

The result is to enable the Board of Trade to fix a standard 
of maximum price per therm, to which a gas undertaking must 
work, which requires no alteration consequent on a mere change 
of the declared calorific value—as would a standard or maximum 
Price per thousand cubic feet—and which can be reduced as the 
costs of production and supply of gas fall. There has, of course, 
in general, been a considerable fall in the costs of production 
8lnce the year 1921, 

_ We were informed that in several cases applications for re= 
vision of standard prices were about to be made. 


INCOMBUSTIBLE OR INERT CONSTITUENTS. 
22.—The system of charging for gas on a thermal basis in- 


augurated by the Gas Regulation Act involves a number of im- 
portant features which may, perhaps, with advantage be referred 
to in more detail. 


23.— Under the older method of charging for gas on the basis 


of the volume supplied, whether gas undertakings were supplying 
gas to an illuminating or to a calorific standard, there was no pro- 
tection to the consumer against the intentional or unavoidable 
introduction or presence of inerts, or as they are more correctly 
termed, incombustible constituents—namely, nitrogen, oxygen, 
and carbon dioxide. 
for the purposes of the consumer of gas, but were nevertheless 
included in the volume of gas measured by his meter and conse- 
quently paid for. 


These were, as a rule, of little or no value 


24. There was no evidence before us that incombustible con- 


stituents were systematically introduced into gas under the former 
method of charging; but there is no doubt that at least during the 
war years and during times of industrial crises, the gas supplied 
by the undertakers has not always been up to the required stan- 


dard, but has on occasions been “ stretched ’—to the detriment of 


the consumer, who was called upon to pay as if the gas bad been 


up to the standard quality. The lower quality may well have 
been due to circumstances quite beyond the control of the gas 
undertakings concerned, and to the necessity of maintaining a 
supply of gas adequate to consumers’ needs even if below the 
standard quality ; but the fact remains that when charged on a 
basis of the number of cubic feet consumed, the consumer paid 
for a gas of poorer quality than Parliament had contemplated 
should be supplied to him. 
25.—The method of charging for gas according to the number 
of heat units or therms supplied, entirely removes any tempta- 
tion there may previously have been for a manufacturer of gas to 
dilute his product with valueless incombustible gases. Under the 
therm basis of charge the consumer pays only for the useful gas 
he receives. 
26.—The Gas Regulation Act contains provisions to ensure that 
if the average calorific value supplied during any quarter is below 
the calorific value declared by the gas undertaking, any excess 
of profit which may thereby accrue to the undertaking shall be 
applied to reduce the price of gas in the future. This provision 
is applicable whether the reason for the deficiency of calorific 
value is beyond the control of the undertaking or not, so that in 
all cases the Act ensures that a consumer pays only for what he 
actually uses—a safeguard which was not available to consumers 
supplied on a cubic foot basis. 
27.—It does not necessarily follow that the presence of incom- 
bustible constituents, even in large proportion, is avoidable, or even 
from all points of view undesirable. All known methods of gas 
manufacture involve the presence of a certain proportion of inert 
substances in the gas supplied, although as already indicated the 
proportion is sometimes unduly high. New methods of gas manu- 
facture are being evolved, and may in future come to the fore, 
which involve the production, mixed with the valuable gas, of 
somewhat large proportions of incombustibles, and a gas supplied 
for use of, perhaps, low calorific value. If, however, such methads 
of manufacture are capable of supplying the consumer with a 
suitable gas at a lower cost per therm than a gas of higher 
calorific value made by a more expensive process, it will in general 
be to his advantage, despite the presence of incombustibles. 

28.—The proportion of incombustible constituents which may be 
present necessarily affects the calorific value of the gas which is 
supplied by a particular undertaking, the higher the proportion 
the lower being the calorific value, other conditions being the 
same; and the question arises whether a consumer obtains equal 
value from each therm, whether it is obtained from a gas of low 
or high calorific value. If, for example, the value of a therm were 
less when obtained by combustion of a gas of a calorific value of 
(say) 450 B.Th.U. than in the case of a gas of (say) 500 B.Th.U., 
it would be of some moment to the consumer that a gas of the 
latter quality should be supplied in preference to one of the 
former. 

The three large Metropolitan companies supply gas of the de- 
clared calorific values of 475, 500, and 560 B.Th.U. respectively. 
In the case of suburban and provincial undertakings, 450 B.Th.U. 
has been widely declared. 

29.—The evidence available to us was to the effect that over a 
wide range of calorific values the heat value to the consumer of 
a therm is substantially the same, whether for cooking or heating 
purposes or for lighting by means of incandescent mantles. The 
number of cubic feet used is naturally greater or less according 
as the calorific value is lower or higher. 

30.—The opportunity for different gas undertakings to supply 
gas of widely varying calorific values thus becomes possible with- 
out detriment to the heating or lighting value the consumer ob- 
tains from each therm supplied, provided the charge for the gas 
is made on a basis of the number of therms contained in each 
thousand cubic feet, and no charge is made for the admixed 
useless gases formed in the process of manufacture or otherwise 
introduced. 


PRESSURE. 

31.—A further important consideration in connection with the 
supply of gas is the pressure at which it reaches the consumer, and 
the introduction of the therm system has been simultaneous with 
an increase in the statutory minimum permissible pressure up to 
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that of a column of two inches of water. Prior to the date of the 
Gas Regulation Act the statutory pressure was seldom higher 
than one-and-a-half inches of water, and in most cases very much 
less, although it does not follow that the actual pressure of supply 
was not considerably in excess of the statutory minimum. 

In the case of the two largest London companies, the evidence 
showed that three and two-and-a-half inches of pressure respec- 
tively are maintained throughout the respective systems. 

32.—The Act further provides that the pressure may be different 
for gas of different calorific values; and every Order issued by the 
Board of Trade accordingly makes provision for au increase of 
the minimum permissible pressure when the declared calorific 
value of the gas is below 350 B.Th.U. This increase in pressure 
is made to enable the requisite rate of supply of heat units to the 
gas appliance, whether it be geyser, gas-cooker, gas-fire, or incan- 
descent mantle, to be maintained—the volume of gas needed when 
of 350 being of necessity far greater than when of 590 B.Th.U. 

33.-—It has been suggested to us that the consumer is detri- 
mentally affected by the more or less wide variations of the pres- 
sure of supply which may occur from time to time during the 
course of the twenty-four hours. It has also been stated that the 
installation of a governor near to each consumer’s meter, and 
preferably at the outlet side of the latter, to prevent increases of 
pressure at the burners above that at which the governor is set, 
would reduce waste of gas. 

34.—Graphs indicating the results of pressure tests made by 
large consumers of gas were placed before us illustrating the 
uniformity in pressure obtained by the use of a governor, as con- 
trasted with the wide fluctuations which may be experienced in 
the absence of pressure regulation. According to the evidence 
before us, when a constant large number of burners is simul- 
taneously used, a governor is valuable. In cases of domestic sup- 
ply some measure of control over, the variation of pressure is 
aleady available to a consumer by mere turning of the tap of his 
gas appliance. In any event, installation of a governor at the 
meter of a private consumer would not rectify pressure variations 
occurring at the appliances caused by an increase or decrease in 
the number of his burners for the time being in use. 

35.—Unless a governor when installed were set at a pressure 
sufficiently high to be adequate for the probable needs of the par- 
ticular consumer when using the maximum number of appliances, 
it appears to us that its use would be of doubtful advantage. If 
the level of pressure were fixed so high, the variations of pressure 
above that level at the governor inlet would probably, as a rule, 
be insufficient for a saving in gas consumption to follow the use 
of the governor. 

36.—Whether the cost of the governor were initially defrayed 
by the gas company or consumer or by both, the charge would 
ultimately be passed on to the consumer, and the evidence was 
insufficient to satisfy us that a general installation of governors 
in all premises where gas is consumed is desirable in the best 
interests of the consumer. We are informed that a consumer 
who so desires may at any time obtain the use of a governor in 
his premises on terms arranged with the particular undertaking in 
question. 


DECLARED CALORIFIC VALUE. 


37.—The passage of the Gas Regulation Act has now made it 
possible for a gas undertaking, on obtaining an Order from the 
Board of Trade, to supply gas of whatever calorific value it may 
deem most desirable, provided the calorific value is declared and 
made public. Conditions affecting the cost of production of gas 
differ widely in different areas. Considerations such as the dis- 
tance of the undertaking from a suitable coalfield, the available 
market for residual products such as coke, the nature of the plant 
available, and many others may affect the calorific value of the 
gas which a company can most cheaply supply. The freedom 
allowed by the Gas Regulation Act enables advantage to be taken 
of such considerations to the benefit of consumer and producer 
alike. ; 

38.—The desirability has been suggested to us of uniformity in 
the calorific values declared by the three large Metropolitan un- 
dertakings. Although at first sight the suggestion may appear to 
have much to commend it, it is not clear to us that the consumer 
would be on the whole beneficially affected by such a departure 
from the freedom given by the Gas Regulation Act. 


ADJUSTMENT OF APPLIANCES. 


39.—Circumstances may arise, subsequent to the original de- 
claration by a gas undertaking of the calorific value of the gas it 
intends to supply, which make a change in the declared calorific 
value desirable. For example, a cheaper method of manufacture 
may be adopted, or it may be ascertained that the general needs 
of the consumers in a particular area are better met by a gas of 
different calorific value from that formerly supplied. In these 
cases a gas undertaking is at liberty to alter the declared calorific 
value by a public declaration to its consumers. 

40.—It may happen, however, that the difference in calorific 
value is so great that the consumers’ appliances will require ad- 
justment or even possibly, in extreme cases, replacement in order 
to burn efficiently the new gas supplied. The Gas Regulation 
Act accordingly provides that upon a declaration by a gas under- 
taking of a new calorific value of supply the appliances of con- 
sumers shall, as far as may be necessary, be adjusted or even 
replaced at the expense of the undertaking in order to burn 
the gas with efficiency. The adjustment in most cases is a very 
simple matter which, while in many cases within the capacity of 








the ordinary consumer, requires to be expertly performed. W, 
formed the opinion that much gas was in the —_ and is now, ip 
general practice, being continually wasted for want of proper 
adjustment by a skilled person. ; 

41.—Although provision is made for the adjustment of cop. 
sumers’ burners to ensure efficient consumption of the gas whe; 
the declared calorific value is changed, yet there appears to be 
no obligation on a gas undertaking to adjust the appliances whey 
the gas is first supplied on a thermal basis of charge. We have 
been assured, however, by competent witnesses that in practice 
the absence of such obligation is immaterial, as apparent!y in no 
case has a gas undertaking supplied immediately after its adoption 
of the therm system a gas seriously different in calorific value 
from that previously supplied, and for the combustion of which 
the burners were presumably satisfactory. We are not, however, 
satisfied on this latter point. 

42.—The presumption that the burners were satisfactory before 
the introduction of the therm system may perhaps be rebutted in 
cases where the nipple orifices of the burners were enlarged to 
burn the gas of poorer quality supplied by some companies during 
the war, and were used, unaltered, with the improved gas to which 
the companies in question subsequently reverted. In view, how. 
ever, of the fact that in the case of the three large Metropolitan 
companies the quality of gas supplied during the war and for a 
considerable period prior to the introduction of the therm system 
of charging was substantially the same as that supplied afterwards, 
it does not appear that the individual increases in consumption 
which occurred in the years 1921 and 1922 in the Metropolis can 
be attributed to this cause. 

43.—We are not satisfied that gas appliances now in use, many 
of which have been in service for twenty years and upwards, are 
in all cases as satisfactory as can be desired for the economical 
consumption of gas. We have been assured, however, that at least 
in the case of the larger gas undertakings systematic efforts are 
made to do what is necessary in the way of adjustment. In the 
case of the Gas Light and Coke Company a vigorous policy of 
renewal of old appliances is being carried out. 

44.—Gas undertakings are not authorized to require that only 
satisfactory fittings should be used by consumers, but are, on the 
contrary, compelled to provide a supply of gas for domestic pur- 
poses to all who may desire it. Each consumer is at liberty to 
furnish his own fittings from whatever source he pleases. 

45.—It appears to us desirable that gas undertakings should 
be required carefully to test all fittings supplied by them witha 
view to the rejection of those which are inefficient and there- 
fore uneconomical in the use of gas. Much waste of gas would 
thereby be avoided. If they were, moreover, empowered and 
required to inspect all fittings and appliances used by their con- 
sumers, from whatever source obtained, and to point out defects, 
the general standard of the appliances in use would inevitably 
rise. Complaints of high consumptions of gas and accidents due 
to unsatisfactory or improperly placed geysers, or to the use of 
gas taps unprovided with proper stops, or of other inferior appli- 
ances would correspondingly fall. 


TESTING OF GAs. 


46.—As the consumer of gas is now charged according to the 
number of heat units or therms contained in the cubic feet of 
gas he has consumed, it is of paramount importance to him that 
he shall be assured that the calorific value declared by the gas 
company as that of the gas supplied shall be fully maintained. It 
is also very important that the pressure shall be adequate. An 
elaborate system of testing is thereby rendered necessary. 
47.—To this end the Board of Trade have appointed, under the 
powers given them in the Gas Regulation Act, three Gas Referees, 
and also a Chief Gas Examiner, who is authorized to hear appeals 
from local authorities or gas undertakers who may think them- 
selves aggrieved by any requirements of the Gas Referees. _ 
48.—The gas supply had been systematically tested for calorific 
value and pressure in the London area for many years, but the 
testing arrangements which existed in the provinces left much to 
be desired. Local authorities throughout the country have now 
been empowered to appoint gas examiners to conduct frequent 
tests of the gas supplied by statutory gas undertakings within their 
areas operating on a therm basis. Where the local authority does 
not exercise its power, a court of Quarter Sessions may appoiat 
such examiners on the application of five gas consumers 10 the 
district. At the present time nearly 400 local authorities have 
appointed gas examiners to test gas supplied by the therm. 
49.—Prescriptions as to the place and manner of testing are 
issued to each of the local authorities by the Gas Referees 10 
London, and tests of calorific value and pressure may be made at 
any hour of the day or night, Sunday and week-days alike, and in 
the case of a large company such as the Gas Light and Coke 
Company may average more than two thousand tests per quarter. 
No previous notice whatever is given to the company when the 
tests take place at the works; but where the tests take place away 
from the works, notice is necessary in order that a representative 
of the company may be present. It should be pointed out 10 this 
connection that the evidence available indicates that the calorific 
value of the gas does not suffer in its passage from the works to 
even remote parts of the district of supply. Testings for pressuté 
at the works only seem to us insufficient as a safeguard io the 
consumer. lis 
50.—Although the number of tests made in the Metropo 
appears to us to be ample, evidence has been given that in cer 
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tain provincial districts the local authorities are, for financial or 
other reasons, indisposed to make provision for adequate testing 
of the gas supplied to the inhabitants, not more than one test per 
week being made even in important centres. 

51.—It appears to us unsatisfactory that such infrequent tests 
should be made, and the safeguard to the consumer is in such 
cases altogether inadequate. It is true that the Gas Referees 
have in certain circumstances powers to call for the production of 
the results of the frequent or continuous tests made by the gas 
undertakings themselves for their own purposes; but these are not 
available to the gas examiners or local authorities, and if they 
were, might not be always acceptable. 

52.—It has been provided by the Legislature that in the case of 
undertakings selling more than one hundred million cubic feet 
of gas per annum, and of any other undertaking where the Gas 
Referees may deem it necessary, the calorific value of the gas 
supplied shall be ascertained by means of a continuously record- 
ing calorimeter, and in individual cases such are already in opera- 
tion. By this instrument the calorific value of the gas is auto- 
matically recorded on a chart at every moment of the twenty-four 
hours, as is the atmospheric pressure by the well-known recording 
barometers. 

53-—When a continuously recording calorimeter is available, 
which in the opinion of the Gas Referees fulfils all the requirements 
of an instrument liable to be used for penal testings, the calorific 
value of the gas supplied will be more generally tested with a 
recording apparatus, and the present deficiencies with regard to 
frequency of testing in certain provincial areas will in the main 
automatically disappear so far as calorific value is concerned. 

We were informed that an instrument which it is believed will 
meet all requirements has been actually invented by Prof. Boys 
and has been modified in details to adapt it for manufacture on a 
commercial scale. It is hoped that during the course of the pre- 
sent year it will be available for use, at any rate in a number of 
testing places. 

54.—It has been represented to us that gas examiners appointed 
by local authorities should be possessed of certain scientific 
qualifications. While we in general endorse the opinion that 
men of scientific training should be appointed, it is not within our 
duties to recommend a definite standard, especially in view of 
the fact that officers who have for some years made tests and 
become familiar with the work to be undertaken may be fully 
competent to perform their duties satisfactorily. We strongly 
deprecate, however, any tendency on the part of local authorities 
to place the appointment of gas examiner open to tender to the 
cheapest bidder; and we are of opinion that it is to the best 
interests of gas consumers that the most efficient men available 
should be appointed. 

Consideration could usefully be given to the question of pre- 
scribing a minimum qualification for future appointments. 

55.—We aréinformed that the duties of gas examiners appointed 
in connection with the new method of charging for gas do not 
include supervision of the adjustment of consumers’ appliances. 
Evidence received, however, on behalf of a large body of consu- 
mers indicated that any such additional duties imposed on these 
officials would involve heavy expense which would inevitably fall 
upon the gas consumer or ratepayer. 


INCREASES IN CONSUMPTION OF Gas, 

56.—We have heard evidence with regard to the thermal 
method of charging for gas from various corporate bodies repre- 
senting both private and iadustrial consumers of that commodity 
both in London and the provinces, and also evidence from certain 
private consumers with regard to increases in their gas accounts. 
We were unable to ascertain, however, that there was any 
tesponsible body of opinion from among those who appeared 
before us opposed to the charge for gas being made on a basis of 
the heat units supplied, i.c., by the therm, providing there are 
ample safeguards that the gas actually supplied is of the declared 
calorific value and at a satisfactory pressure. 

57-—The London County Council intimated that they raised 
no objection to the therm as such, and had no reason to attribute 
the increased amount of gas bills to the change in the method of 
charging from a volume to a heat basis. It appeared to be 
generally recognized that the method of charging according to 
the heating value of the gas is in the best interests of the consumer. 
Although certain of the private consumers who appeared before 
us raised objection to the new method of charge, this appeared to 
be based solely on the increase in their gas bills, with the corre- 
sponding increase in the consumption of gas measured in cubic 
feet, in recent quarters. 

As the gas supplied by the Metropolitan gas companies was the 
same immediately after the introduction of the therm system as 
when gas was charged on the cubic feet basis, the method of 
charge cannot possibly be relevant to the increased consumption 
> agg feet, and the cause of increases must be sought else- 
where, 

58.—In this connection it may be pointed out that it is rather 
the total consumption by the public than that of individual con- 
Sumers which should be compared with previous records. Fol- 
lowing this method, we have been furnished with evidence that 
the total make of gas by the largest of the three Metropolitan gas 
Undertakings was in the June half of the year 1922 only about 
7 P.ct. higher than in the first half of the year 1921, and in the 
Case of the smallest of the three companies the average receipts 
from consumers were less in the quarter ending in June, 1922, 


the consumption of gas among consumers in the Metropolitan 
area has not on the whole seriously increased; and this is borne 
out by the evidence given by the London County Council in 
respect of gas consumption and total of gas accounts for a large 
number of Council schools scattered over their area of control. 
59.—The small total increase in consumption in the Metropolis 
may be explained without difficulty when it is remembered that 
the first half of the year 1921 included a three months’ coal strike, 
when gas consumption was necessarily cut down as much as 
possible, and also that the warm spring of the year 1921 necessi- 
tated less gas consumption for heating purposes than in the 
corresponding period of the year 1922. There is also the addi- 
tional fact that, for a definite purpose, in the case of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, consumers’ meters were read nearly 
three weeks later in the June quarter of the year 1922 than is 
usual, with a consequential greater indicated consumption com- 
pared with the corresponding quarter in earlier years. 
60.—The instances of unusually high gas accounts which were 
brought to our notice do not appear to differ in nature from 
those with which gas undertakings are normally familiar. In some 
instances, possibly due to deposits of naphthalene, meters were 
proved to have ceased registering or to have registered against 
the gas company in earlier quarters, a high consumption follow- 
ing the installation of a new meter. There appears to be good 
ground for the suggestion which was made to us that complaints 
would diminish in number if all meters were changed (say) every 
seven years, and not put back into service unless certified as 
registering correctly. 
61.—Certain other cases of complaints by private consumers 
which we investigated did not appear to be completely met by 
the explanation that the meter had been registering against the 
gas company in previous quarters when consumption was low. 
The evidence given by the consumers in these instances appeared 
to be reliable, and a perfectly satisfactory explanation of the 
complaints was not forthcoming. It may be that differing domes- 
tic conditions, difficult to remember as between corresponding 
quarters in successive years, vitiated the comparisons of gas con- 
sumption made. Whether this is so or not, it is quite clear to us 
that the increase in any particular case cannot possibly have been 
in any way due to the method by which the charge was made.’ 
The South Metropolitan Gas Company (we wereinformed) makes 
a practice of reading its consumers’ meters every six weeks— 
instead of quarterly, as in the case of most other companies. 
Whether this fact is relevant to the comparative immunity of 
this Company from increased complaints under the therm system 
of charging is not clear; but it does evidently give consumers 
increased opportunities of studying and controlling their con- 
sumption of gas. 
62.—When it is recognized that the number of consumers 
having separate meters comprised within the areas of the three 
Metropolitan Companies alone is upwards of one-and-a-third 
millions, it is evident that even a very large number of complaints 
of abnormal increases would be but a fraction of 1 p.ct. of the 
total number of consumers. 
63.—It was an unfortunate coincidence, for which the gas com- 
panies concerned were hardly to blame, that in the case ot two 
of the Metropolitan undertakings, the change from a volume toa 
therm basis of charging came into operation at a time when the 
price of gas per 1000 c.tt. had reached its zenith. 
64.—The slump in the market for residual products towards 
the end of the year 1920 was largely responsible for the high 
price of gas existing immediately prior to the commencement of 
the therm basis of charge by those companies in April and May 
of 1921; and doubtless if the public generally had been aware 
of the reasons for the high price of gas at this period, and of the 
fact that the initial price per therm was not appreciably different 
in London from the previous price for the same gas calculated 
on a volume basis, there would not have been misunderstanding 
as to the reasons for the higher gas bills which some were called 
upon to pay. 
65.—It is evident that even if consumption in cubic feet had 
been merely normal, gas accounts, with the abnormally high price 
of gas per 1000 c.ft. existing during the earlier part of the June 
quarter of 1921, might have been expected to be higher than in 
previous summer quarters; and as the equivalent price per 
1000 ¢c.ft. was still high in the June half-year of 1922,a somewhat 
similar condition of affairs was to be anticipated then. 
66.—It has been suggested to us that the real cause of the 
increases of gas accounts experienced by some consumers is to 
be found in the fact that the standard prices authorized by the 
Board of Trade in respect of certain undertakings are now too 
high, as they authorize the companies concerned to pay higher 
dividends than those paid before the outbreak of the war. It 
was admitted, however, that the dividends actually paid by the 
company more particularly referred to since the introduction of 
the therm system, had not been as high as the dividends which it 
was authorized to pay. 
67.—We do not regard it as within our terms of reference 
to express an opinion on the merits of the standard price to 
which any undertaking may at present be working. The Legis- 
lature has provided a remedy in sub-section (3) of section 1 of 
the Gas Regulation Act, 1920, when the standard or maximum price 
by reason of decreased costs of production and supply requires 
amendment, and this remedy has been open to local authorities 
both in the London area and elsewhere from the time the original 
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out, however, that in the case of companies who are not distri- 
buting dividends in excess of those paid in pre-war days, and 
who are not accumulating unduly large reserves, it by no means 
follows that a reduction in the standard price will bring about 
any important reduction in the price of gas. 


METERS INDICATING THERMS CONSUMED. 


68.—The suggestion has been put before us that any difficulties 
which consumers experience in understanding the new method 
of charging for gas would be overcome if it were practicable to 
construct meters registering or indicating therms directly. We 
are satisfied, however, from the evidence available that at the 
present time, at any rate, it is impracticable for meters to be 
constructed which would register accurately and directly the 
number of therms consumed. 

69.—We have no doubt that it is possible to add to existing 
meters an attachment which, by means of appropriate mechan- 
ism, could be made to do the calculation necessary to convert the 
number of cubic feet of gas consumed into the corresponding 
number of therms. This, however, would only be accurate when 
the average calorific value supplied during any period was actu- 
ally equal to the declared calorific value; and in cases where the 
former was deficient, the consumer’s meter would not so inform 
him. There is the additional disadvantage that the attachment 
would require alteration with each change of declared calorific 
value, involving an expense which must ultimately fall on the 
consumer. 

79.—From the above considerations, we are of opinion that an 
alteration of, or addition to, existing meters to indicate the num- 
ber of therms consumed is not, in general, desirable. 


CONSUMPTION AND CHARGE ON VOLUME AND THERM BASIS. 


71.—The advantage suggested above could be as easily, and 
more cheaply, obtained if the practice of clearly indicating on con- 
sumers’ meter cards the consumption in cubic feet as well as in 
therms (at the declared calorific value) were generally adopted by 
gas undertakings charging for gas on a thermal basis. We also 
consider that until such time as the public have become thoroughly 
familiar with the thermal basis of charging, there should (as sug- 
gested by the Corporation of London, among others) be indicated 
on all gas invoices the consumption in cubic feet as well as in 
therms, and the charge per 1000 c.ft. which is equivalent to the 
charge made per therm. This should be extended to prepayment 
receipts; and in addition, in both cases the declared calorific 
value of the gas supplied should be given. 

Specimen demand notes issued by certain undertakings appear 
to contain nearly all the information which a consumer can 
reasonably require on the face thereof, relative to the relation 
between the old and new methods of charge. One of these is 
reproduced in its essential features, with what we regard as 
desirable additions, in the Appendix. 

72.—Our attention has been drawn to the fact that consumers of 
some gas undertakings are not provided with meter cards. This 
we regard as very undesirable; and we are of opinion that in 
the case of all undertakings charging by the therm, meter cards 
should be provided for all consumers without unnecessary delay. 
On these cards should be clearly stated, in addition to the date of 
reading and the indication of the meter, the current declared 
calorific value and the consumption of gas both in cubic feet and 
in therms, at that calorific value. 

73-—It has been represented to us that for certain reasons the 
gas consumption should not be stated on prepayment receipts. As 
this is indicated on the prepayment receipts given by the three 
Metropolitan Companies, or can be at once calculated from the 
information given, we see no reason why this should not become 
general, and why our recommendation that a meter card be 
supplied to all consumers should not include those who take 
their supply through prepayment meters. Such consumers, at least 
equally with ordinary consumers, should have the opportunity 
given for comparison of their consumptions from time to time. 

74.—We have been much impressed by the unanimity of wit- 
nesses who appeared before us that if gas accounts had been in 
all cases presented in such a form as clearly to indicate not only 
the charge for gas per therm, but also the corresponding charge 
per 1000 c.ft., misunderstandings as to the operation of the therm 
system of charging could hardly have arisen. We think that in 
Many instances the lack of sufficient information has brought 
down upon the companies concerned complaints which would 
never have been formulated if more trouble had been taken to 
explain the new system. 

In the case of certain gas companies, elaborate preparations 
were made prior to the introduction of the thermal basis of charge 
to educate the public in the nature of the change, and gas invoices 
were printed in a form which made the relation between the prices 
on the new and former methods of charge at once apparent. 
In such cases complaints do not appear to have increased above 
the normal rate on the introduction of the therm method of 
charging, particularly when the equivalent price per 1000 c.ft. was 
not increased when the change occurred. In other instances clear 
and adequate explanation of the relation between the two charges 
does not appear to have been made, or at least not until the 
public had become mystified over the change, and had, perhaps 
not unnaturally, commenced to regard it with suspicion, and as 
the direct or indirect cause of increases in the charge for gas, 
where such had occurred. 


75.—The suggestion which has been madethat the charge should 
be by volume as formerly, while maintaining a prescribed thermal 
standard, appears to us to have little to recommend it, particu. 
larly if gas accounts for some time ahead indicate the equivalent 
charge per 1000 c.ft. to that made per therm. It appears to us 
illogical to charge according to one standard and render accounts 
in another; and if the suggestion were adopted, a direct com- 
parison of the price of gas in different parts of the kingdom would 
be rendered difficult or impossible, in view of the very varied 
declared calorific values which are prevalent. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 


76.—As already stated, we have heard evidence from representa- 
tive bodies of consumers not only in London, but also from various 
parts of the kingdom; but, with perbaps one exception, no cor- 
porate body has professed itself other than satisfied with the 
therm method of charging for gas. On the contrary, it has been 
urged that this method should be made general throughout the 
country. 

77.—Evidence has been invited from over one hundred local 
authorities situated in and around the area of Greater London, 
and also from a body, representative of local authorities through. 
out the country, who do not themselves supply gas; but only in 
isolated instances has it been desired to offer evidence before us, 
Apart from individual cases where representations were made by 
letter against the therm method of charge, but where no oral or 
(save in one instance) other evidence was furnished, and from the 
case of certain private consumers already referred to, opinion has 
been almost unanimous in favour of this method of charging for 
gas. Communications from important Chambers of Commerce 
who were invited to give evidence before us also failed to indicate 
any body of opinion against the new method of charge. 

78.—It will be observed that throughout this report we attach 
special importance to the adequacy of testing for pressure and 
calorific value and to the efficiency of consumers’ appliances. 

79.—After careful consideration of all the evidence available, 
we are unanimously of the opinion that the method of charging for 
gas on the basis of its heating properties—i.c., by the therm—is 
the best safeguard of the consumer. 

It is abundantly clear that the system of measurement by 
the therm, as such, can in no way affect the price, composition, 
quality, pressure, or supply of gas. It is a mere method of 
measurement, and has and can have no active results. 


We therefore recommend : 


(1) That the method of charging for gas on the therm basis 
should be continued and extended to all statutory gas 
undertakings within the scope of the Gas Regulation Act. 


(2) That the Board of Trade should consider what are the best 
means to employ in order to ensure— 


(a) That all gas undertakings charging for gas by the therm 
shall supply to each ordinary and prepayment con- 
sumer a meter card, whereon shall be clearly stated, in 
addition to the date of reading and the indication of 
the meter, the current declared calorific value, the 
number of cubic feet registered by the meter, and the 
number of therms consumed calculated at the declared 
calorific value. 


(b) That until such time as consumers are familiar with the 
new method of charge, on the face of all gas invoices 
and prepayment receipts there shall be indicated the 
consumption in cubic feet as well as in therms and the 
charge per rooo c.ft. equivalent to the charge made 
per therm, and in addition the declared calorific value 
of the gas supplied. 


80.—We desire to express our indebtedness to our very able 
Secretary (Mr. W. H. L. Patterson, of the Board of Trade) for 
the valuable help rendered to us in the fulfilment of our duties 
and in the preparation of this report. 





APPENDIX. 


Form of Demand Note referred to in Paragraph 71. 
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MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the Association was held at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on Thursday 


last. 


Mr. W. H. Apams (Bilston), the retiring President, occupied the chair, and there was a repre- 


sentative attendance. 


New MEMBERS. 


The following new members were elected: Messrs. Percy T. 
Harris (Market Harborough), John Hogg (Colwall), and William 
Harding (Ripley). 

A letter was read from Mr. Vincent Hughes (Smethwick) 
thanking the Association for electing him an honorary. member. 
He added: “I much appreciate this mark of esteem from my 
old friends and colleagues.” 

ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 


The President, in referring to the annual report and accounts, 
remarked that the report showed they had had a very successful 
year. On the financial side, they had a substantial balance at 
the bank. 

The report and accounts were approved, on the motion of 
Mr. HuBERT Poocey (Leicester), seconded by Mr. J. W. ALLEN. 
BENEVOLENT FUND OF THE INSTITUTION AND THE 
AssociIATION EMERGENCY Funp. 


The PRESIDENT brought forward recommendations of the 
Committee that ten guineas be granted to the Benevolent Fund 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers, and that ten guineas be 
transferred to the Association’s Emergency Fund. Referring to 
the former fund, which was deserving of all support, he pointed 
out that the Association were in a position to make the donation. 
The emergency fund, though not long established, had rendered 
useful service. 

The Committee’s recommendations were adopted. 

CoMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. B. W. SmitH (Walsall) presented the report of the Com- 
mercial Association, which stated that the members numbered 56, 
out of a total membership of the Midland Association of roo. 
Four meetings were held during the year; and he regretted to 
say the average attendance was only 26. Coal prices had been 
much lower than in the corresponding period of last year; but it 
was evident from the report that, in consequence of the Conti- 
nental conditions and the export trade, prices had somewhat im- 
proved, and the collieries were trying to obtain higher prices. It 
was hoped that members would stand firm on this matter. Rail- 
way rates had been reduced; and they trusted that a further 
reduction might take place this year. Gas oil had been lower 
during the latter portion of last year; and it was probable that 
prices would be lower for next winter’s demand. The price at pre- 
sent ranged between 4d. and 4$d. per gallon. Coke had been a very 
disturbed market during the past twelve months, due to furnace 
coke being sent in, and the slackness of trade, which was no doubt 
compelling many of them to export coke into one another’s dis- 
tricts. This had a tendency to bring down prices; but, with a 
greater demand and scarcity of furnace coke, better prices had 
been maintained, and stocks were reduced, notwithstanding the 
mild season. Tar was considerably enhanced in value, due to the 
demand for pitch, both for home and abroad. Prices had im- 
proved during the last three months to something like roo p.ct. 
better than in the corresponding period of last year. With regard 
to ammoniacal liquor, there had been more encouragement to 
those who were not makers of sulphate, by the improved prices 
received for this bye-product; while, on the other hand, makers 
of sulphate of ammonia had had better rates. Benzole or motor 
spirit had had to be reduced in price in sympathy with the reduc- 
tion in petrol; and in many cases it was a question whether this 
reduction left sufficient margin to warrant its production. Spent 
oxide had been reduced in price, as compared with what it was 
at the beginning of last year; but it was to be hoped that this 
would improve with the operations of the Sulphuric Acid Asso- 
ciation. As to sales of gas, there had been continued competition 
with electrical undertakings for shop and domestic lighting ; and 
it needed every care and attention to maintain what custom still 
remained. Energy must be expended to increase the output of 
gas-cookers, fires, &c.; and no doubt any loss of lighting would 

more than compensated by this means, and particularly by 
the free fixing of slot-cookers. “During the past year other subjects 
had been dealt with—such as high-pressure gas-lamps for shop 
ghting ; damage caused to gas mains and piping by men wiring 
for electricity ; salesmen’s conferences, and other matters. With 
tegard to the National Gas Exhibition to be held during September 
and October in Birmingham, the section had voted 50 guineas 
from the balance in hand towards the exhibition, in connection 
with the purchase of tickets, competitions, and other things; and 
it was hoped that every Association, in view of the national char- 
acter of the exhibition, would likewise help in forwarding the 
800d work. 

The PresipEeNT: I am sure you will agree that the Commercial 
Section have done very good work during the past year. 

The report was adopted. 


NATIONAL GAs EXHIBITION. 


A letter was read from Mr. A. W. Smith, General Manager and 
Secretary to the Birmingham Gas Department, and Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the National Gas Exhibition, calling 





attention to the exhibition. He pointed out that it would be held 
in Bingley Hall, Birmingham, during September and October. The 
British Commercial Gas Association would be holding their annual 
conference in Birmingham on Oct. 1,2,and 3, and it was suggested 
that the run of the exhibition should be from Monday, Sept. 17, 
to Oct. 3. The last National Gas Exhibition was held in London 
in 1913, and it was thought that the autumn of this year would be 
an opportune time to hold another. The proposal had been dis- 
cussed by the Midland Commercial Gas Association, who had 
appointed a Committee to deal with the matter. The Institution 
of Gas Engineers, the National Gas Council, the British Commer- 
cial Gas Association, and the Society of British Gas Industries 
would be extending their patronage to the exhibition; and he 
was instructed by the Executive Committee to request that the 
Midland Association would also lend their patronage and support. 
The Executive Committee did not ask for any financial support 
from that Association. There would shortly be appointed a 
Competitions Sub-Committee, a Technical Sub-Committee, and 
a Smoke Abatement Sub-Committee. As the exhibition was being 
held in the Midlands, they would, he felt sure, recognize that benefits 
were likely to accrue to those gas undertakings in the Midland 
area; and he would be glad to hear that the exhibition would 
receive the hearty support of the members. 

The PrEsIpENT stated that the Committee had considered the 
matter, and recommended that the Association should extend their 
patronage. He thought the members might like to hear Mr. 
Rogers, the Superintendent of the Gas-Fittings Department of the 
Birmingham Corporation. 

Mr. R. J. Rocers pointed out that not only had they received 
the patronage of the various Gas Associations, but also informa- 
tion that the Presidents were willing to assist in every direction. 
Negotiations were proceeding satisfactorily. The prospectus with 
regard to the exhibition would shortly be published, and would be 
sent to manufacturers and others who were likely to take-up space. 
It would be necessary to form a Financial Sub-Committee, because 
the question of finance would have to be considered at an early 
date. Following the last meeting of the Midland Commercial 
Association, it was suggested that some basis of contribution 
should be decided upon whereby undertakings in the Midlands 
should be asked to contribute a certain amount, according to make 
of gas or number of consumers. It was further suggested that 
each engineer in the Midland district should be communicated 
with individually in regard to the appointment of Vice- Presidents. 
The desire was to make interest as widespread as possible; and 
this could be done through a good list of Vice-Presidents. As to 
the exhibition, it was felt that, on general lines, there should be 
displays of gas-consuming and gas-manufacturing apparatus; 
while for the instruction of the general public, it was suggested 
that there should be working demonstrations showing the manu- 
facture of gas, the working and testing of meters, and manufac- 
turing apparatus, including model foundries at work, &c. 

The PresipEnT: I beg to move that the Association give the 
movement their patronage, and pledge themselves to support it to 
the full extent of their power. 

The resolution was agreed to; and, on the motion of Mr. P.N. 
LANGFORD (Coventry), it was decided to contribute, on behalf of 
the Association, 10 guineas towards the expenses of the exhibi- 
tion. 


Tue NEw PRESIDENT. 

Mr. W. H. Apams said the year of his Presidency had been a very 
pleasant one; and he attributed this fact to the consideration he 
had received from the Committee, the members, and the Secre- 
tary. He had much pleasure in introducing to them the new 
President, Mr. P. N. Langford, of Coventry. He believed that, 
under his guidance, the high traditions of the Association would 
be maintained. [Applause.]| 

Mr. Lancrorp said the cordiality with which he had been re- 
ceived would be an inspiration and encouragement to him to do 
what he could in furtherance of the interests of the Association. 
He proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Adams for his efficient 
services as President during the past year. He had conducted 
the affairs of the Association in a thoroughly businesslike manner. 

Mr. J. PATERSON (Cheltenham), seconding the resolution, stated 
that Mr. Adams had done everything possible to maintain the 
prestige of the Association. 

Mr. Apams expressed his thanks for the kind references to his 
services. 

The Presipent (Mr. P. N. Langford, of Coventry) then read 
the following ; 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


May I express sincere thanks for the honour you have done me 
in electing me President of your Association this year. The chair 
of the Midland Association of Gas Engineers and Managers has 
been occupied in the past by so many eminent members of the 
profession, that I am deeply sensible of the. responsibility which 
devolves upon me to maintain the high traditions established by 
those distinguished occupants. I therefore beg of you to extend 
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to me your wholehearted assistance in the work of the Asso- 
ciation. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


Looking through the transactions of the Association since its 
inception in 1877, one is impressed by the mass of valuable tech- 
nical information contributed to the advancement and interests 
of the profession, constituting a record of which one may be 
justly proud. Never in the history of the industry has there been 
greater need than to-day for gatherings of this and kindred Asso- 
ciations to discuss the many and varied problems connected with 
the manufacture and distribution of gas. It was for this object 
that our Association was formed ; and I venture to hope, therefore, 
that members will consider it a duty to come forward during the 
year with papers giving expression to their experiences and 
opinions of plant and processes, so that they may be discussed to 
the benefit of the industry. 

The wide range of knowledge required of gas engineers to-day— 
involving, as it does, civil, mechanical, and chemical engineering, 
as well as specialized knowledge of the technics of gas manufac- 
ture and the recovery of bye-products—calls for men rigorously 
trained, not only in actual works’ practice, but in the study of the 
fundamental principles involved in the manifold processes of a 
modern gas-works. It is a truism that the juniors of to-day are 
the seniors of to-morrow; and the wonderful vitality of the Junior 
Gas Associations and the exceptionally high standard of their 
work indicates there will be no lack of able men to fill the higher 
positions. The remuneration of the gas engineer should be made 
commensurate with the qualifications required of him, and the 
arduous and exacting nature of his duties, Thus the right type 
of man will continue to be attracted to the profession. Itis to the 
credit of the juniors that they have for years carried out their 
programme of papers and visits mostly in the evenings and on 
Saturday afternoons. It is recognized that the work of the Junior 
Associations is as much for the benefit of the gas industry as for 
the juniors themselves. I venture to suggest, therefore, that, where 
possible, facilities should be afforded for at least a proportion 
of these works visits to be made at times other than those 
normally devoted to recreative pursuits. The practice of un- 
dertakings allowing reasonable expenses of juniors attending their 
Association meetings is also rightly becoming more general. 


EDUCATION. 


The scheme for the future education of those engaged in the 
technical work of the gas*industry is in the main an excellent one, 
and affords a great incentive to systematic study, not only of the 
theoretical side, but what is more important—the actual practice 
of gas engineering. In connection with the scheme, the Junior 
Associations have shown commendable initiative and enthusiasm. 
The qualifications, theoretical and practical, necessary to secure 
the final diploma should, in my opinion, entitle the holder to 
membership of the Institution of Gas Engineers. This is, how- 
ever, a matter which will no doubt receive consideration by the 
Institution in due course. 


RAPID RECOVERY OF THE GAS INDUSTRY FROM THE EFFECTS 
OF THE WAR. 


The gas industry is rapidly recovering from the disastrous finan- 
cial effects of the war period, and is giving increasing service to 
the community in spite of insidious attacks by certain sections of 
the Press and partisans of electrical schemes. It has even been 
suggested that electricity should supersede gas entirely; but no 
unbiassed person with an elementary knowledge of the technics of 
the subject would attempt to sustain such a fantastic proposition. 
In this connection, the report by Sir Dugald Clerk, Prof. Arthur 
Smithells, and Prof. J. W. Cobb on “Coal Gas and Electrical 
Supply Industries of the United Kingdom ” is very conclusive, and 
forms a most valuable work of reference. 


THERMS. 


The sale of gas by therms is now in operation in the majority 
of towns where the undertakings are company-owned. Time 
will prove that this is the fairest method of charge, both to the 
consumer and to the supplier ; and if the volume of gas consumed, 
as well as its equivalent in therms, is stated on accounts, there 
should be no confusion or suspicion in the minds of consumers 
with regard to the new unit of charge. It is desirable that gas 
should be valued in terms of potential heat energy; and charging 
by the therm tends to this end. To declare a calorific value and 
then charge the equivalent price per 1000 c.ft. would destroy the 
scientific standardization of gas values for comparative purposes, 
which has been secured by the adoption of the therm as a unit, 
and would be a retrograde step. Gas undertakings will continue 
to declare values which will enable them to supply therms at the 
lowest possible price. These values will vary, and can only be 
arrived at by careful consideration of local conditions obtaining 
in respect of plant, distribution system, and residual markets. 

Coventry has postponed making an application for an order 
under the Gas Regulation Act (1920), as it is deemed advisable 
first to ascertain the working results from the new plant which is 
being installed, as these will largely influence the calorific value to 
be declared. 

CARBONIZING PROCESSES. 


May I now venture to express a few thoughts on the various 
types of carbonization plant from which the engineer who is con- 
templating extensions to his works must make a selection ? 


the lowest possible price in gas of the quality best suited to meet 
the requirements of the multifarious purposes for which it is now 
used. It is unfortunately often stated that the object should be 
to produce the maximum number of gaseous therms from every ton 
of coal. . This latter course would necessitate total gasification of 
the coal, and would lead to an increase in the price of gaseous 
therms in the majority of cases. Gas undertakings would lose 
their income from coke, and coke consumers would in most cases 
turn to some other solid or liquid fuel—probably raw coal or oil. 
If, perchance, all coke consumers used gas instead, there would 
undoubtedly be a great increase in the total amount of coal to 
be mined. In both cases the results would be undesirable. 

I consider it is a sound business proposition for gas undertak- 
ings to make and sell coke, together with any number of bye- 
products, if by so doing the price of gaseous therms to the con- 
sumers is cheaper than it would be if complete gasification were 
adopted in place of ordinary carbonizing processes. Balancing 
the coke market by judicious gasification of coke in water-gas 
plants or by steaming in vertical retorts is very helpful; but it 
would in my opinion be disastrous to assume from this fact that 
completely to gasify all the coal would be economical. In con. 
sidering complete gasification schemes it is essential to differen- 
tiate between : 

(a) Those of the producer-gas type with inerts varying from 

45 to 60 p.ct. and a calorific value of 140 to 200 B.Th.U. 
(b) Those yielding gas with only a moderate percentage of 
’ inerts and calorific value of about 320 to 350 B.Th.U., 


because their application involves fundamentally different pro- 
blems. The former entail the treatment on the works and the 
distribution of immensely greater quantities of useless inert gases 
which must considerably increase the cost of distribution, espe- 
cially on the therm basis. 

When contemplating extensions at Coventry, the question of 
the adoption of the foregoing processes was carefully considered, 
and rejected. No definite data relating to process ()) were 
available, though yields of 240 therms per ton were claimed. 
On investigation from a theoretical point of view, it was doubted 
whether yields even approaching this figure would be regularly 
obtained in practice when allowance was made for the power and 
steam requirements. 

The producer-gastype of plant under recovery conditions, allowing 
for reduced capital charges, showed no advantage. The manufac- 
ture of the necessary volume of producer gas to give the same therm 
value as the gas from the vertical retort plant which was finally 
decided upon would have entailed the distribution of approxi- 
mately 1300 million c.ft. per annum of additional inerts—a volume 
equal to approximately 75 p.ct. of our present total output. 

Carburetted water-gas plants continue to fill an important 
function in assisting to regulate the coke market, and in other 
emergencies—such as breakdown of plant. Numerous gas under- 
takings during the prolonged coal strike were enabled by these 
means to maintain their supplies at considerably smaller expen- 
ditures than would have been entailed by the purchase of the 
equivalent in foreign coal. The yield of 150 gaseous therms per 
ton of total coke which is now obtainable by water-gas plants 
with waste-heat boilers requires careful consideration when com- 
paring the claims and merits of complete gasification plants. 

With machine-charged horizontal retorts and the modern 
methods of working, yields of approximately 70 therms per ton of 
coal are now common with a low consumption of fuel, especially 
where furnaces are fitted with grates of the step or “ grille” type. 
These excellent results demand that closest investigation should 
be made when the question of the displacement of existing hori- 
zontal plants by vertical retorts is under consideration. Engineers 
must be satisfied that the saving in labour, together with the in- 
creased yield from residuals, would more than cover the extra 
capital charges entailed by such displacement. _ 

Vertical retorts with steaming and waste-heat boilers are giving 
remarkably good results, both by way of increased gaseous 
thermal output and increased residuals, while their great flexi- 
bility as regards output and quality of gas are additional points 
in their favour. One has only to regard the enormous capacity 
of vertical-retort installations in operation to-day, compared with 
ten years ago, to realize the important place this system occupies 
among carbonizing plants. 

The problem of which type of gas-making plant is the most 
suitable to instal is one which can only be solved by an engineer 
after careful consideration of all the factors governing his par- 
ticular case. : 

The research work carried out, under the auspices of the Joint 
Committee of the University of Leeds and the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, on carbonization in vertical retorts, water-gas manu: 
facture, and the efficiencies of utilization of different grades of gas, 
and by H.M. Fuel Research Board on vertical retorts, &c., is of 
inestimable value to the gas industry. I trust it may be possible 
at an early date for the former body to submit to investigation 
various types of complete gasification plants. 

Endeavours have been made in some quarters to shew that the 
ideal system of carbonizing coal is by low-temperature methods; 
but no figures likely to cause a modification of modern gas-works 
practice have been put forward up to the present relating to this 
particular system. The question is one, however, which should 
be closely studied by gas engineers. One cannot avoid thinking 
that a method which produces from one ton of coal only about 
35 gaseous therms, approximately 15 gallons of tar, and very little 





The object of gas undertakings should be to deliver therms at 
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existing well-established carbonizing processes. Much is said of 
the large yield of tar; but it should be carefully noted that vertical 
retorts with steaming will yield up to 18 gallons of tar rich in oils 

er ton of coal. It should also be borne in mind that the tars 
obtained by low-temperature carbonization contain no benzole 
(the basis of coal-tar dyes) and no toluole—a basis for the manu- 
facture of high explosives. 

The insignificant yield of ammonia is also another point to be 
remembered. It is admitted that the public must pay a consider- 
ably higher price for the low-temperature smokeless fuel than for 
coal if the process is to be a commercial success, so that, human 
nature being what it is, the prospects of this process of carboni- 
zation appear doubtful. 

MORE ATTENTION TO COKE, 

It strikes one forcibly that the gas industry has in coke a smoke- 
less solid fuel which is destined in the future to play no small part 
in the solution of the smoke abatement problem. The important 
bearing the receipts from this product have on the price at which 
gaseous therms can be supplied, is such that it behoves gas engi- 
neers to study most carefully ways and means whereby extended 
uses may be found for coke in substitution for coal. Unfortu- 
nately, in too many instances coke has been regarded as unworthy 
of special thought. I am of opinion that if gas undertakings make 
good, dry, clean coke, sized to meet the various requirements ot 
consumers, a tremendous field awaits cultivation. My predecessor 
(the late Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson) realized the possibilities of 
the development of the uses of coke; and with this object in view, 
in 1908 he installed at the Foleshill Works a plant for screening 
and washing this material. The following are the classes of coke 
supplied : 

(1) Large coke. 

(2) No. 1 broken coke over 1 in. mesh. 

(3) No. 2 washed coke over { in. through 1 in. mesh. 
(4) No. 3 washed coke over ;% in. through $ in. mesh. 
(5) No. 4 washed coke over } in. through ;4 in. mesh. 
(6) Dust through } in. mesh. 


Suitably sized washed coke is an excellent substitute for an- 
thracite in slow-combustion stoves, and has been used for this and 
other purposes with success in the Coventry district for several 
years. The extent to which this special trade in broken and sized 
coke has developed is illustrated by the fact that for the year 
ended March, 1922, this material comprised no less than 57 p.ct. 
of our total coke sales. I might here mention that the sinkers 
from the washing process are used for boiler firing on the works. 
The problem of the disposal of the coke dust (through } in. mesh) 
presented difficulties, but this has been practically solved by the 
gradual equipment of works’ boilers during the past three years 
with furnaces suitably designed for the burning of this material. 


BRIQUETTING COKE, 


If coke dust be thus consumed, or mixed with the coke for the 
generators of water-gas plants, even at the sacrifice of some 
volume output from the plants, it is my experience that it is more 
profitable to do so than to briquette it. In 1917-1918, a plant 
was installed at Coventry for briquetting coke dust (using 7 p.ct. 
of pitch as a binder), the object being to provide a domestic 
fuel, of which at that time there was a great shortage. I must 
admit, however, that for this purpose briquettes did not prove a 
success, due to some extent to consumers failing to burn the fuel 
in the way necessary to utilize it to the best advantage, although 
demonstration and instruction on consumers’ own heating appa- 
ratus was furnished by the department’s representative. Further- 
more, the costs of making the coke-dust briquettes, due to the high 
maintenance charges on the plant, are such that in normal times 
it is not a commercial proposition for us to manufacture them. 

FUEL CONSUMPTION. 

Gas engineers are to-day paying closer attention to methods 
whereby economies may be effected in the consumption of fuel 
used in the process of manufacture. In this direction much can 
be done, on the lines I have previously indicated, with efficient 
boiler furnaces for the consumption of coke dust, and also by the 
adoption of superheaters on Lancashire boilers. 

Considerable saving is rendered possible by the replacement of 
Ordinary grates in the furnaces of retort-settings by those of the 
step or “grille” type. This is illustrated by the result of tests 
recently taken at Coventry on four settings ; two fitted with ordi- 
nary furnace grates, and two with “grille” type. This showed 
a saving of 2 lbs. of coke per 100 lbs. of coal charged, equivalent 
to approximately 78 tons of coke per furnace per annum. In 
acdition, the composition of the producer gas was more constant 
from the “ grille ” furnaces, permitting close regulation of the air 
required for its combustion in the settings. 


NAPHTHALENE. 


“he problem of naphthalene is one for which many means 
ave been successfully adopted to prevent deposition in mains 
an & services on the district; but a record of the method in use at 
-cventry may be of interest. Prior to 1915 a portion of the gas 
was with satisfactory results passed through a Livesey washer con- 
taning “Solvene;” but shortly after the installation of a ben- 
zc's recovery plant in that year, considerable trouble was experi- 
cuced with naphthalene stoppages. To overcome this a vaporizer 
was fixed beyond the outlet of the benzole washer on the inlet 
miain to the gasholders, in which a 50 p.ct. mixture of paraffin and 
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of gas washed. This has proved almost a complete cure; the 
number of complaints due to naphthalene only averaging 12 per 
month for the past three years, out of an average total of 33,362 
consumers. 

My experience has been that to vaporize less than 20 gallons of 
spirit per million c.ft. of coal gas, stripped of benzole to the extent 
of 13 gallons per ton of coal, is a false econdmy. In 1917 it 
was tried at Coventry, but the complaints increased to such an 
extent that in the month of June, 1918, they numbered 1130 with 
a total of 30,559 consumers. The cost of vaporizing last year 
was 0°35d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold, or 0°073d. per therm. The 
advantages gained by the saving in labour clearing stoppages and 
by the elimination of a source of annoyance to consumers, in my 
opinion fully warrant such expenditure. 

An important advantage in connection with the vaporization of 
the above mixture at Coventry is the improvement effected in the 
working of consumers’ meters. It is found on opening meters 
which have been in service for many years that the diaphragms 
are perfectly supple, and the meter cases contain an appreciable 
quantity of paraffin mixture. In 1914 the number of ordinary 
meters changed represented 12} p.ct. of the total number fixed. 
In 1922 the percentage had fallen to 8 pe and this reduction 
is attributed mainly to the lubricating effect of the vaporized oils. 

SURPLUS PROFITS, 

The policy of local authorities taking surplus profits from gas 
undertakings for the relief of rates is one that cannot be too 
strongly deprecated. I am inclined to think, having regard to 
the incidence of high local taxation, efforts will be made to extort 
still larger contributions to afford relief; and therefore it behoves 
gas administrators in the best interests of their undertakings 
and consumers to combat any such policy. The competition 
which we have to meet to-day in electricity, producer gas, oil, 
&c., is such that gas must be sold at the lowest possible figure, 
and any available surplus profit must be utilized tor building up 
a substantial reserve tund trom which the cost of renewals or ex- 
tensions can be defrayed. If this policy had been followed in 
Coventry, the sum which would thus have accrued. would have 
gone a long way towards the cost of the extensions rendered im- 
perative in 1920, for which money had to be borrowed at a high 
rate of interest. 


GROWTH OF THE INDUSTRY. 


The growth of the Coventry undertaking is so exceptional in 
nature that a few particulars with regard to it may be of interest. 
The chart |see overleaf] shows the steady growth since its ac- 
quisition by the Corporation in 1884 to 1923. 

From 1884 to 1923 (a period of 39 years) the yearly make of 
gas has increased trom 185 to 1690 million c.ft.—a rate equal to 
5'8 p.ct. compound, or doubling every 12 years. 

The yearly makes in millions of cubic feet over the above 
period are shown by curve A— 


From 1884 to 1894 (10 years) . Increase 6 p.ct. compound per annum, 

1» 1894 to 1904 " . a ” * 

” 1904 to I9I4 9 ° ” 6 os ” ” 

1» 1914 to 1923 (g years) . » 48 "” ” 
Curve B shows on a thermal basis the expansion of the under: 
taking from 1909 to 1923. The calorific value (average for the 
year) from 190y to 1916 was gradually reduced from 600 to 570 
B.Th.U., although there were several fluctuations during the 
period. In 1917 there was a drop of 30 B.Th.U. to 540, and for 
1918 a further reduction to 500 B.Th.U. For the year 1919 the 
average calorific value was lowered to 480, which has been the 
average figure to 1923. For the period taken (14 years) the in- 
crease in the make on the volumetric basis was 112 p.ct., as com- 
pared with 71 p.ct. on the thermal basis. 

The average daily output in millions of cubic feet for the maxi- 
mum and minimum week from 1909 to 1923 is indicated on the 
chart by curves C and D. These are of interest as showing how 
during the past 14 years the minimum daily output has in- 
creased in greater proportion than the maximum daily output, 
due to extended uses for industrial purposes, and the increasing 
popularity of domestic gas appliances. Another point clearly 
shown, with the gas-making plant available, is the increasing 
difficulties under which annual repairs had to be executed. For 
several years only two beds could be let-down at a time during 
the summer out of a total of 32. The maximum productive capa- 
city of the gas-producing plant up to the year 1918 was 4} millions 
of coal gas, and 13 millions of carburetted water gas per diem, 
making a total of 6 millions. 

Curve E indicates the output of the maximum day in each year 
from 1909; and it will be observed that in 1917 it reached 7} 
million c.ft. The gas supply in Coventry during the last few 
years of the war was only maintained by reducing the period of 
carbonization from 6 hours to 5 hours 20 minutes, which entailed 
excessive heats on the settings, and undue strain on all sections of 
the manufacturing plant. As an expedient to relieve the dangerous 
situation, a blue water gas set of 1} million c.ft. per diem was in- 
stalled in the autumn of 1918. 

PLANT EXTENSIONS. 

The extensions of carbonizing plant commenced in 1920 are 
now completed, and will be put to work in the course of a few 
days. I do not propose to give you more than an outline descrip- 
tion of the new plant installed, as a more suitable opportunity 
will present itself in the future, when figures as to the results 





hapatha is vaporized to the extent of 20 gallons per million c.ft. 


obtained possibly will be of additional interest. 
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Curve A Yearly makes of gas 1884 to 1923 in millions of c.ft. 
» B Yearly makes of gas 1929 to 1923 in millions of therms. 400 on the scale equals 4 million therms. 
» © Average daily output over maximum week in each year 1909 to 1923 in million c.ft. 400 on the scale equals 4 million c.ft. 
» [Average daily output over minimum week in each year 1999 to 1923 in million c.ft. Ditto ditto 
» EE Maximum daily make in each year 1909 to 1923 in million c.ft. Ditto ditto 
» F Maximum daily productive capacity of plant, coal gas only, in million c.ft. Ditto ditto 
»  G Maximum daily productive capacity of plant, coal gas and carburetted water gas, in million c.ft. ditto 


Briefly the scheme provides for an entirely new section, having { 


a capacity of 4} million c.ft. per diem on a straight coal gas basis. 
The work completed to date comprises coal stores and retort- 
house, in which nine beds of Glover-West continuous vertical 


retorts with waste-heat boilers are installed—capacity 2} millions | 
perdiem. The coal breaking and handling plant, coke telpherage | 


plant, coke breaking, screening, and washing plant, gas-engine | 


driven electric generators, condensers, turbo exhausters, tar-extrac- 
tors, washing, scrubbing, and purifying plant are installed to 
deal with the requirements of the full scheme when completed. 
Although the nominal capacity of the section is 44 million c.ft. 
per diem, it was realized that under: steaming conditions this 
volume would be considerably exceeded, which was duly taken into 
consideration in determining the capacity of the condensing, wash- 
ing plant, &c. 

It is the intention at Coventry to steam to an extent to yield a 
450 B.Th.U. gas to mix with the 530 B.Th.U. gas from the hori- 
zontal section. For several years the gas supplied has averaged 
approximately 480 B.Th.U., which has been found entirely satis- 
factory both for industrial and domestic purposes, and at present 
this is the quality it is proposed to continue to supply. 


THE COMMERCIAL SIDE, 


In conclusion, I would refer to the commercial side of the in- 
dustry’s activities. Increased consumption of gas means lower 
costs of production, and therefore calls for the exploration of 
every avenue whereby it may be possible to attain a progressive 
development of its sales. Valuable work is accomplished in this 
direction by the “B.C.G.A.”; and the excellent publications of 
the Association, illustrating and describing the uses of gas both 
for industrial and domestic purposes, have done and are doing 
much to stimulate gas sales. This propaganda work, however, 
requires augmentation by strong local effort, in advertising exten- 
sively and by means of up-to-date showrooms, in which the use 
of gas appliances can be demonstrated by trained salesmen. 

The recent formation of district Gas Salesmen’s Circles is, in 
my opinion, a splendid innovation, and must result in the mutual 
benefit of the salesmen and the undertakings they represent. 

The scheme of education now being evolved for the training of 
those engaged on the commercial side will receive, when available, 
every consideration and support from all interested in the future 
welfare of the industry. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the patient hearing accorded me; 
and I trust the success which has attended our Association in the 
past may not be lessened during the ensuing year. 


To the President a vote of thanks was passed for his address; | 


and, in reply, he stated that he was fully satisfied if any of the 
points raised had been of interest to them. 

[Thereafter Mr. F. C. Briggs (Engineer and Manager of the 
Dudley Gas Light Company) read a paper on “ Organization,” 
which gave rise to a short discussion. This will appear in next 
week’s “ JOURNAL.’ | 

The PresipEnT said his Committee were very pleased to hear 
of the honour to him, and on their behalf he extended to them an 
invitation to visit Coventry, and inspect the works. He hoped 
they would see their way to do so. 

The meeting then terminated. 








Eliminating Carbon Monoxide from the Blood. 


Investigations are being continued at the Pittsburgh experiment 
station of the United States Bureau of Mines, for the purpose 
of demonstrating the value of the carbon-dioxide-oxygen mixture 
in the treatment of carbon monoxide asphyxia. The object is 
specially to find the proportion of the mixture most efficient for 
administration, and to determine definitely the advisability or in- 
advisability of its use by first aid and mine rescue men. So far 
the investigations indicate that, while carbon monoxide is elimi- 
nated more rapidly from the blood by the use of the carbon- 
dioxide-oxygen mixture than by any other method, there is the 
possibility ot instances occurring in which its use might be a dis- 
advantage unless administered by a physician. This being the 
case, administration by laymen is not yet recommended by the 
Bureau of Mines. 


iin, 
Seminal 


Lancashire District (Manchester Section) Gas Salesman’s Circle. 
—Twenty-seven representatives from various undertakings met 
at the Grosvenor Hotel, Deansgate, Manchester, on Tuesday, the 
6th inst., to discuss matters relative to the formation of a British 
Commercial Gas Salesman’s Circle, Lancashire District, Maa- 
chester Section; and to elect officers and a Committee. Mr. 
W. M. Mason (the Manager of the British Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation) presided, and referred to the success of similar organiza- 
tions already in being, Mr. J. H. Sillitoe (Manchester) and Mr. 
A. Gibson (Manchester) were appointed Chairman and Secretary 
respectively for the ensuing year. Monthly meetings will be he'd 
in Manchester, and, if practicable, quarterly meetings in other 
towns. Mr..Mason was thanked heartily for his assistance. “ 
report of the proceedings will appear in the next issue of “ TH® 
Gas SALESMAN.” 
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THE IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION. 
(Concluded from p. 603-) 


























New Potterton Specialities. 


The heating of water for domestic supply and circulating radi- | 
ator systems for warming, fired by “ Victor” gas-boilers, forms 
the working section of the exhibit of Mr. Thomas Potterton, 
Ravenswood Road, Balham, S.W. The boilers are fitted under | 
various conditions, to demonstrate the many ways in which gas 
can be usefully employed in the house, the office, or the factory, | 
and to establish the fact that, properly applied, gas is the most | 
convenient and reliable fuel available. 

The new “ H” series “ Victor” boiler, No. 92 size, the smaller 
unit of this type, is applied to the hot-water supply section on the | 
stand. Illustrations showing the general construction of this 
boiler are given. It embodies all the factors of importance in 
boiler design—automatic control of the heating effect, lightness, 
easy maintenance, and lowcost. The width of the boiler is 12 in., | 
and it will therefore fit into narrow recesses if required. 


VICTOR 


ii LONDOR 


BALHAM 


‘“*H*" Series ‘‘Victor’’ Boiler 
i* Complete form, Ready for 
use. 


Showing the Front Plate and 
Manhole Cover Removed for 
Cleaning ja situ. 
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Pour Views of the Joint Exhibit of the London Gas Companies— 
described on p. 602 of last week’s ‘‘ JOURNAL.” 














“HH” Series “Victor” Boilers. 
The “ H ” series, like all “‘ Victor” boilers, is of sectional con- 


| struction, by which complete control of the products of combus- 
| tion is obtained, and likewise the necessary ratio of heating surface 


essential to the production of a suitable circulating temperature 
in the system. A convincing example of this is given by the 
quick-heating effect produced by a No. g21 “ Victor” complete set 
exhibited as an auxiliary to the other plants installed in action. 
This apparatus, having a No. 92 boiler consuming gas at the rate 
of 60 c.ft. per hour, upon being started-up from cold, heats the 
top portion of the storage in eight to ten minutes, with a tem- 


| perature rise of 80° Fahr., and produces 3 to 4 gallons of hot water 


(according to temperature required) suitable for the requirements 
of the kitchen sink. In another section of the working exhibit a 
No. 92 “ H” series boiler is fitted as part of a ‘‘ Victor-Combina- 
tion” set, acting in conjunction with a cylinder maintaining a 


The Back View, showing 
the Simplicity of the Single 
Coupling. 


*“*H’’ Series Boiler 
with Rod Thermostat Pitted. 
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supply of hot water for general household purposes sufficient 
to serve all possible demands ‘for baths, culinary, and lavatory 
purposes; while as an example of the application of gas to 
warming by hot-water circulation, a separate system is operated 
by a No. rgp series boiler heating four “ Classic” radiators on the 
overhead drop system. 

Thermostatic control is in strong evidence, valves being fitted 
to the various boilers to suit the respective duties; and in addi- 
tion to the standard capsule-type thermostat, and the well-known 
air thermostats, Pottertons’ improved rod type is exhibited in 
action. This has been specially designed to meet the conditions 
in India and other tropical climates, where the normal tempera- 
ture of water is high and less suitable for operating the standard 
capsule of thermostat; and it will further be seen by the illustra- 
tion that this valve does not occupy space beyond the measure- 
ments of the boiler, which is a distinct advantage in erection. 





Nos, 292-293. 


Nos. 50-53 Apparatus. 
Complete Apparatus. 


(L.C.C. Type.) 


Ona the non-active side, twin “ Victor” boilers No. 93, with 
cylindrical storage and other accessories, forming a No. 293 com- 
plete set, suitable for mansion, hotel, or restaurant service, are 
shown, as well as examples of the self-contained portable sets 
Nos. 51-53 installed by the South Metropolitan Gas Company for 
London County Council Housing Estates, and other undertakings 
of this character. An item of special interest to gas concerns in 
the Midlands and North Country supplied with sott water is to be 
found in the exhibit of a No. 52 complete apparatus, having copper 
storage and connections. 

To complete the equipment of the kitchen plant, a “ Regulus” 
No. III, cooker occupies the recess alongside the “ Victor-Com- 
bination” boiler set, and forms an example of modern outfit in 
which considerable interest is being displayed. Other useful 
appliances are shown, including a selected assembly of boilers for 
the consumption of coke—the “ Sentry,” the “ Ideal Domestic,” 
the “Ideal Classic,’ and sectional heaters—also a new and im- 
proved form of towel drier equipment. A system for the treat- 
ment of water, to eliminate hardness, iron, or other impurities, is 
fitted, as a working example of domestic convenience and effi- 
ciency. 

The Flavel Burner. 


Messrs. Sidney Flavel and Co., of Leamington, are exhibiting 
& new gas-stove burner, substantially made in one piece, and 
noiseless at all times. Silent lighting and extinguishing is en- 
sured by a method of control of the air supply. A finger plate is 
depressed before applying a match to the burner. A luminous 
flame ignites silently; and by releasing the finger plate, which 
automatically falls back into its correct position, the burner is 
immediately transformed into an efficient bunsen type. By de- 
pressing the finger plate just before turning-off the tap, when it 
is desired to put the burner out of action, the position is reversed, 
and the flame is silently extinguished. Suitable provision is made 
for adjusting the gas and air supply to obtain the right mixture of 
gas and air, whieh passes along a Venturi principle tube, and 
enters the burner head at a tangent. This prevents any check 
in velocity of the mixture, and by the whirling motion thus ob- 
tained increases the velocity. A thorough mixing action takes 
place, whereby the silent burning and extreme efficiency is pro- 
duced. An intense annular flame is obtained by the continuously 
formed outlet in the head of the burner; and the flame thus 
spreads itself under the vessel without interruption. The flame 
receives a supply of air trom the orifice in the centre of the bur- 
ner, in addition to the air around; and this, it is claimed, ensures 
more even and perfect combustion. The outlet of the burner is 
extremely smooth and clear of all pockets; and should the bur- 
ner require cleaning, it is an easy matter to do so, as there are no 
obstructions whatever. 

This burner is shown fitted up as a boiling-burner, and also on 
the hot-plate of a new cooker, which has other features of its own 
—including automatic oven outlet-flue regulation, according to 





whether the gas is turned high or low. The firm also show 
something else recently brought out by them, in the form of a 
pre-heated gas-fire. In this, the gas and air pass into a chamber 
behind the radiants, and so are heated before arriving at the 
burner. It is pointed out that pre-heating air and gas before 
combustion increases the duty from gas for lighting by 30 p.ct., 
and that a similar economy with gas-fires has now been achieved 
by them. These fires are also fitted with the air-control finger 
plate device, for securing silent lighting and extinguishing. 


Some Other Exhibits. 


Messrs. Alan Johnston and Partner, of Brentford, exhibit the 
“ Regulus” cooker in various sizes. One of the points about 
some sizes of this cooker is the extra width of the oven. The 
principal feature, however, is the attainment of perfect combustion 
in the oven, by controlling the admission of the necessary air— 
thus securing a higher oven temperature without increase in the 
consumption. The height of the hotplate is adjustable, to obtain 
efficient combustion at the boiling and grilling burners with gas 
of any composition or pressure. The largest type (No. I.), designed 
for hotels, &c., is mounted on a white enamelled stand, and is 
provided with double doors. The same remarks apply to No. III, 
constructed to meet the requirements of medium-sized house. 
holds. No. IV. is a single-door cooker of the vertical type, in- 
tended for use where space will not permit of a model of greater 
width. ‘“Pyro-Flex” enamelled crown-plate, splashplate, and 
interior linings add to the attractiveness of the cooker. 

On the same stand one can inspect various forms of geyser 
made by Mr. William Edgar, of Blenheim Works, Hammersmith. 
There is fitted over a bath an “Instanter”’ pattern. This is on 
the sealed system—i.c., water in its passage through the appa- 
ratus is effectively isolated from the products given off by the 
burning gas. Various other models are displayed. The “ Blen- 
heim ” hot-water circulator is made in two styles—the larger size 
in all copper, and the smaller with a cast-iron casing and copper 
interior. The latter has been made considerable use of in con- 
nection with housing schemes. 

To replace the ordinary kitchen range, the Stimex Gas-Stove 
Company, of Balham Hill, show a gas fire, cooker, and circulator 
combined. The oven has no burners inside. This combination 
range is fitted with the new “ University” patent gas-heated 
hot-watercirculator. This is a copper circulator, which is suitable 
for use in any district. Ia this circulator the water chambers 
consist of an external cylindrical water jacket and an internal 
chamber, connected with a gun-metal union. The flow pipe is 
taken from the top of the internal water chamber, and the 
return is taken to the bottom of the outer chamber. The inner 
chamber has a hand hole in the front for cleaning-out purposes. 
Two cast-iron baffle plates form the flue, and these plates can be 
withdrawn for cleaning. Two cast-iron flanged ends with legs 
cast on, secured to the boiler by bolts, form tbe back and front 
frames. A lighting door is provided in the front frame. The 
outer jacket is made of porcelain enamelled sheet steel, welded 
along its longitudinal joint; the space between the water jacket 
and this outer jacket being lagged with silicate cotton. The 
burner is cast iron, and of the improved atomized atmospheric 
type. It is easily removable for cleaning, lights readily, and 
will not fire-back. The cock and injector are brass, fitted with 
an air adjuster. An enamelled condensation tray is supplied; 
provision being made for the running of a lead pipe to take away 
condensation water when desired. The apparatus is strongly 
made, and each boiler before being sent out is tested to a pressure 
of 35 lbs. per sq. in. A Stimex thermostat is supplied. The 
Stimex “ White Star” eye-level gas-cooker is on a stand. It 
is in white enamel, and is provided with an additional oven on 
top, heated by surplus heat from the large oven beneath. 

Messrs. Ewart and Son, of Euston Road, N.W., make a com- 
plete show of their numerous well-known types of geysers. 

The use of “ Solignum,” both as a preservative and a decora- 
tive stain, is once more emphasized by Messrs. Major and Co., 
No. 205, Borough High Street, S.E. A lounge hall leading to a 
garden illustrates how effective “ Solignum” is for the treatment 
of ceiling beams, wood panelling, staircases, and floors. A special 
feature is made of its value as a floor stain. It does not wear off 
or scratch, and can easily be wax polished. In the garden are 
shown fences, trellis, garden seats, &c., treated with “ Solignum,” 
and a number of examples of what may happen to woodwork not 
adequately preserved. Messrs. Major & Co. also display their 
waterproofing compounds “ Celit” and “ Fixem.” = 

The “ Oriole” patent gas-heater and inverted burner, exhibited 
by the Besto Company, of 31, Basinghall Street, E.C., are claimed 
to possess a number of advantages arising from the fact that, by 
means of a patent “inductor,” a stream of extra air is led right 
into the heart of the flames. Inthe case of the heater, the flames 
(which are inverted) play upon a porous fireclay slab. i 

The Staines Kitchen Equipment Company, of 94, Victoria 
Street, S.W,, have a variety of labour-saving devices for large 
kitchen use; and as gas can be (and is) extensively utilized in 
connection with some of these appliances, they are well worthy of 
attention from the industry. The channel-race crockery washer, 
usually served with gas-heated water, is extensively utilized in 
hotels and restaurants. The usefulness of a Potterton “ Victor 
boiler in this connection is demonstrated. 

The Lawson Manufacturing Company, of 323, Caledonian R oad, 
N., show a comprehensive range of appliances. In addition to 
their heaters, there is the Lawson “ Ajax” geyser, which can be 
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taken to pieces in one minute for cleaning. The object of the 
Lawson hot-water system, controlled by a thermostat, is to ensure 
to the user a constant supply of water at any required tempera- 
ture, with the minimum consumption of gas. On this stand, also, 
the * Smoothtop ” gas-range has a place. 


known “ Barralet” designed geysers, by New Geysers, Ltd., of 
200, City Road, E.C. There are machines here for large and 
small requirements under all sorts of conditions. The‘ Leader ” 
is a low-priced sealed heater, suitable for building schemes where 
cost has to be considered. 

Gas-governors, water-heaters, &c., are to be found in plenty on 
the stand of Messrs. James Stott and Co., of 158, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.; and gas appliances are also to be seen on a number 
of stands other than those which it has been possible to mention 
here—including a good show of “ Vitreosil” unbreakable lighting 
ware by the Thermal Syndicate, of 28, Victoria Street, S.W. 

There is a useful display made by the Calto Company, of 22, 
Buckingham Gate, S.W., in the form of a patent portable open 
firegrate, which combines the attractions of the open fire with the 
economy of slow combustion. One learns that, during intense 
cold and with a blizzard outside, the “ Calto” stove will keep 
aroom 18 ft. by 16 ft. delightfully warm at a cost of 4d. to $d. per 
hour (according to the local price of fuel). It stands on the 
hearth in front of any existing grate, and—this is an important 
consideration from the point of view of gas undertakings—will 
burn coke for the purpose of domestic heating as satisfactorily as 
coal. The “ Calto” is shown standing in front of an ordinary in. 
set grate, without any fitting or attachment, discharging the fumes 
and smoke up the chimney, and sending the heat directly into the 
rom. The weight of the stove is such that it may be carried 
from room to room. By means of a special drawplate, the fire 
= e drawn-up or damped-down at will; while it is very easily 

ighted. 


| 


The “ Minlature Suns” of the Exhibition. 
An ingenious and well-organized publicity scheme has been 


| launched at the exhibition by the Nautilus Fire Company, of 60, 


Oxford Street. The “Garba” portable gas-heater which they 


Mention must also be made of the working exhibit of the widely- | manufacture has been installed on some fifty stands and bunga- 


| lows throughout Olympia. 


The installation of these heaters is, 
we learn, the largest display of gas appliances ever known at any 
exhibition. Judging from the remarks of the public, it would 
appear that they seemed unaware that a radiator of this descrip- 
tion was manufactured to burn gas. 

The actual construction of the “Garba” heater is really an 
asbestos-fibred mantle surrounded by a brilliant copper reflector. 
Only 43 c.ft. of gas is passed per hour; the consumption being 


| practically the same as that of an ordinary upright lighting burner. 


Four hours’ radiant heat can therefore be obtained for the cost of 
a penny. The question of any fumes does not arise, as the gas 
consumption is sosmall. The heating rays that are reflected from 
the copper bowl constitute a sun-ray effect, and, consequently, 
cause it to be a tremendous attraction. In fact, it has come to be 
known as the “ Miniature Sun” of the exhibition. 

Already several hundred orders have been booked. It may be 
added that the price has recently been reduced. 


Gas Lighting of Stands, 


It has already been stated that the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company have arranged the lighting in two of the cottages in 
Bungalow Town; and in the cause of illumination by gas, it 
should be added that they have lighted the stands of Mr. Thomas 
Potterton, Messrs. Sidney Flavel and Co., Messrs. James Stott 
and Co., the Stimex Gas-Stove Company, and the Marshall School 
of Cookery. All these stands afford examples of both display 
and decorative gas-lighting arranged by the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company. 




















There was a visit last Wednesday afternoon by members of | 


the London and Southern District Junior Gas Association to the 
Prince Regent’s Tar Distilleries and other works at Silvertown of 
Messrs. Burt, Boulton, and Haywood, Ltd. Assembling at the 
main entrance, the party (who were accompanied by the President, 
Mr. D, Cleave Cross, of Lea Bridge) were met by Captain F. J. E. 
China (the Works Manager), Mr. W. Cowan Forbes (Assistant 
Manager), Mr. J. T. Standfast (of the City Office staff), and Mr. 
Gray (of the Disinfectant Department staff), and by them were 
taken in groups round the works. The members saw very much 
that was of interest in the course of the inspection; and at tea 
afterwards, many expressions of appreciation were voiced of the 
kindness of the firm in permitting the visit, and of the thorough 
way in which the guides had explained the numerous processes 
carried out. 
_ The works, of course, are right on the River Thames, and there 
is an excellent creek, which serves all requirements. The tar ar- 
tives in railway tank wagons, tank barges, or tank ships. At the 
present time most of it comes from this country, with some from 
Ireland and the Continent. The tar is pumped into storage tanks, 
where it is allowed to settle for a few days, and then passes with 
a water content of about 5 p.ct. to the tar stills. As a matter of 
fact, there is storage room on the works for over 5 million gallons 
of oil, tar, &e. The whole of the plant is carefully and scientifi- 
cally controlled; accurate account being kept of everything go- 
ing into a plant and of everything coming out. This enables the 
Management to know the absolute cost of every portion of every 
Process. Wherever coal is used, there is a weighbridge ; and itis 
all weighed going in. 
The tar distillation plant is on the continuous system, and has 
4 capacity of from 250 to 300 tons of tar per 24 hours. It re- 
quires only two mento runit. The tar is led into the plant through 
-ogredeactoned meter, which indicates to the man in charge exactly 
€ number of gallons per hour flowing at any instant. The tar 
Passes into No, 1 still, the temperature of which is kept at the 
ee Tate of 140°C. It then goes successively through six 
’ ér stills, the temperature of each of which is kept constant; but 
¢ temperature of each succeeding still is higher than that of the 
preedin ‘one. Fora given rate of flow and a given temperature 
in any om fractions of a constant quality are continuously flow- 
Aaa ‘he receivers. The still man’s work is merely to keep the 
ry at 2 even temperature, and the rate of flow constant. By 
ed ag ss, labour and fuel are greatly economized; and inter- 
— ner oils and fractions can be prepared to specification 
thee y bytemperature control. The last thing they worry about in 
engl the tar stills. The pitch runs continuously from the 
than: and though tested several times daily, it seldom varies more 
stills a degree, When making refined tar, the temperature of the 
“ vey aitered, and about double the normal quantity of material 
‘a n at ough the battery. Here again, by adjusting the final 
a perature of the still, road tar to any specification may be 
©. + 4e pitch runs out to the beds in the ordinary way, and 


ereavaied by hand, and loaded on to the ships by means of 
8 craves, With twenty men, from 400 to 500 tons can be 
Oaded in coven hours. 





THE SILVERTOWN WORKS OF BURT, BOULTON, AND HAYWOOD. 


A visit was made to the rectifying house, in which the light 
naphthas are finally rectified into pure benzole, motor benzole, 
pure toluole, cleaning solvents, rubber solvents, and heavy naph- 
thas for special purposes. The pure benzole is guaranteed to distil- 
over entirely within 4° C. Two James Hodgkinson induced 
draught boilers are able to meet the whole of the steam require- 
ments of the works; and as an example of economical steam pro- 
duction, it may be mentioned that the stokers are paid on the per- 
centage of CO, in the flue gases, and on the total thermal efficiency 
of the boiler installation, which usually averages about 80 p.ct. 
Attention was drawn to the fact that here, once more, everything 
is measured and recorded with the utmost precision. By this 
means accurate costs can be arrived at, and it is possible to find 
out which, if any, part of a particular process is not paying. 
Neutral sulphate of ammonia is manufactured. The whole pro- 
cess is automatic; the sulphate passing from the saturator into 
bags without being touched. It drops from the Wilton saturator 
into an elevator, which takes it above a rotary dryer, into one end 
of which it falls. The sensible heat of the waste gases from 
the saturator is utilized in this connection; the gases entering the 
dryer at the opposite end to the sulphate. At the present time 
most of this sulphate of ammonia is being exported to China. 

The disinfectant branch of the business was found to present 
innumerable features of interest. The firm are just now engaged 
in turning out a new product in the form of colloidal sulphur, 
which it is confidently anticipated will have a very big future, for 
sheep-dips and for various horticultural preparations. A large 
sale for it is expected in France and Spain. It is perfectly mis- 
cible with water. In one building, disinfectant fluids of different 
sorts are made in batches of 10,000 gallons. These go to all 
parts of the world. Ingenious machinery is installed for pressing 
naphthalene into blocks and balls. Some justified pride was 
manifested by the guides when pointing to a piece of fencing that 
was treated with the firm’s creosote 69 years ago. This fence 
was used in connection with their old works, the site of which has 
now passed into the possession of the Port of London Authority ; 
and the wood was seen to be as sound as when it was first put 
up. This piece of fencing is going to the American Wood Pre- 
serving Association, as testimony to the virtues of creosote. 


‘“ PLEXOSOTE ” CREOSOTING PROCESS. 


While on this subject, special reference may be made, as an 
excellent example of new methods developed at Silvertown, to 
their “ Plexosote” creosoting process. In generally describing 
this process, Messrs. Burt, Boulton, and Haywood point out that 
creosote still holds premier place as a preservative, though many 
attempts have been made to supersede it. It is, however, rela- 
tively costly on account of its scarcity, and also because of the 
fact that, in order to secure the required penetration of the oil 
into the timber, it is necessary to leave the wood loaded with 
much more preservative than is essential to prevent decay. 

The problem, therefore, has been to penetrate deeply into the 
wood with the preservative, and withdraw it almost entirely, 
leaving only the minimum quantity on the fibres to resist the en- 
croachment of disease. So far the problem has been approached 


| from a mechanical standpoint only; and no mechanical process, 
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they say, has yet succeeded in leaving on the fibres of the wood 
the minimum requisite quantity of oil consistent with deep pene- 
tration. 

The firm have approached the subject from a chemical stand- 
point, the idea being that if, creosote could be diluted with an inert 
substance to three or four times its volume, they could then get the 
same penetration of oil into the wood as is given by any of the 
other processes, and yet have only one-third or one fourth the 
amount of oil left on the fibres after the process is finished. 
Moreover, it is undesirable to leave the fibres loaded with an 
inert substance, as this may prevent the preservative action of 
the oil. It must, therefore, be extracted afterwards, or it must 
be capable of seasoning-out. Water is the cheapest diluent 
which could possibly be used, and has the additional advantage 
that it can be left to season out of the wood of its own accord 
after impregnation. 

The difficulty arises from the fact that oil and water will not 
mixintheordinary course; and evenif the creosote is finely divided 
throughout the medium so as to form an emulsion, it is stilla 
matter of considerable difficulty to make the emulsion stable and 
to get the particles small enough to enter the pores of the wood 
without being filtered-out. With the aid, however, of a super- 
disintegrator—the “ Premier” mill—and a carefully selected stabi- 
lizer, they have succeeded in obtaining creosote in an exceedingly 
fine state of sub-division in water, and also in preventing these 
small particles from again coalescing when the temperature is 
raised to somewhere near boiling-point. To this emulsion they 
have given the name of “ Plexosote,” and by its means they claim 
that they can obtain the same results, both as regards penetration 
and preservation, as can be secured by any known process of 
creosoting, but with considerably less oil and at a lower cost. 

By suitable dilution, it is possible to leave in the wood any 
desired amount of oil; the lower limit of which to secure preserva- 
tion is still a matter for determination. Since creosote preserves, 
so will ‘* Plexosote,” as it is creosote in a diluted form, from which 
the inert vehicle seasons-out, thus leaving pure creosote on the 
wood fibres. Any predetermined amount may be left on the fibres, 
according to the degree of dilution of the emulsion used. “ Plexo- 
sote ” can be made in any quantities on the spot by means of the 
“ Premier ” mill. 

THE “ PREMIER” MILL. 


The “Premier” mill, of the Premier Filterpress Company, 
Ltd., Finsbury Pavement House, E.C., is a piece of apparatus 
that has been developed at Silvertown, and in addition to its use 
just referred to, in connection with the manufacture of “ Plexo- 
sote,” has a special interest for the gas profession, inasmuch as by 
its use it is possible to reduce the iron ore used in purification to 
a very finely suspended state in water—offering possibilities in 
the direction of liquid purification of gas. The process is, in fact, 
to this end being investigated at the present time by some of the 
leading gas companies. A short description of the ‘“ Premier” 
mill (which, by the way, is in use in a considerable number of 
chemical industries) will not be out of place. One of its most im- 
portant advantages is that there are no grinding surfaces to wear, 
as the whole of the disintegration is carried out by hydraulic 
forces. This practically eliminates all wear and tear in the 
machine, and brings down to a minimum the power required for 
driving. It is as simple as a machine can be, having no gear 
wheels, and being driven direct by belt. 

Reference to the illustration will show that the mill consists of 
an outer casing which surrounds therotor R. Thisrotor consists 
of a perfectly smooth steel cone, which is made to extremely fine 
limits as regards accuracy, and fixed to the spindle S P, which is 
mounted in special bearings. This cone works in close relation 
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BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Scottish District Conference at Dundee. 


SMOKE POLLUTION—A PLEA FOR LEGISLATION. 


In last week’s issue (p. 605) a report was given of the proceed. | 


ings at the morning session of the conference held last Friday 
week in Dundee, under the auspices of the British Commercial 
Gas Association; and we now record what transpired at the sit- 
ting in the afternoon. This took the form of a public conference, 
when the question under discussion was the important one of 
smoke abatement. There was a large audience, and the attend- 
ance of ladies was particularly good. 


The Cuarrman (Councillor James S. Brown) said that the 
Medical Officer of Health for Dundee, as well as the Assistant 


Engineer to the Dundee Gas- Works, would be in a position to | 


assure the audience that the gas undertaking had done, and was 
doing, a great deal to ensure a purer atmosphere. As a depart- 


ment of the city’s manifold enterprises, the Gas Committee were | 


concerned not so much in making profits as in rendering the dis. 


trict a healthier one for the people who resided in it. The output | 


of gas in Dundee was 502 million c.ft. in 1893, but in 1922 this 
had increased to fully 1502 millions. 
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to a fixed surface C S, which forms part of the casing ; the arrange. The re 
ment being very similar to the action of the clutch on a motor ~~ 
car, except that the two surfaces do not touch. The working . se 
surface of the rotor is arranged so that there is a very fine fn " ssh 
clearance between it and the surface of the casing. With this "The: 
arrangement there is therefore a metal surface rotating in very h " 
close proximity to a fixed surface, at a speed which may vary be- : .. 
tween 1000 and 5000 revolutions per minute. a | 

The rotor is driven by the pulley P, mounted on the spindle, os 
The bearings which control this spindle are mounted in a Br Ars 
micrometer head M H, which enables the clearance between the feel t 
rotor and the cone to be adjusted to any degree desired. The a oe 
rotor should never be adjusted so that it actually touches the wil * 
casing; but it can be so regulated that the actual clearance can tt ren 
be anything from three-thousandths of an inch to two or three [ jm 
hundredths, according to the nature of the work to be done. It th am 
is essential to realize that when the machine is being used with as 
hot material one must take into consideration the fact that the CONT 
metal expands on heating. A fine clearance should therefore not | 
be set until the machine is thoroughly heated-up. It is a golden i By ] 
rule never to use a finer clearance nor a higher speed than is y 
necessary for the job. 

When operating the mill, the material to be dealt with isfed | Int 
through the inlet I at a suitable rate either by pump or gravita- Dar 
tion. It then passes through the fine film between the conical Sway | 
surfaces, and, owing to the enormous speed of the rotor, the pat- numbe 
ticles of solids suspended in the film are rapidly torn apart. If to con 
two liquids, normally immiscible, are being passed through the forced 
film, their particles become so finely divided that they mix and propo} 
form an emulsion. If necessary, the machine can be jacketed, in On dif 
order that it may be heated or cooled as desired. ve 

Sufficient has been said about the works to give a fair idea of =~ 
the amount of research that must be undertaken there. Thereis suppli 
one laboratory which looks after the routine work of the whole of ae os 
the factory, and another which is solely occupied with disinfec- the fur 
tants; and there are also two purely research laboratories. To The 
these laboratories come problems from many countries. yards 
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ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION IN RELATION TO sphere 
HEALTH. It is 

By W. L. Burczss, M.D., D.P.H., Medical Officer of life 
Health for Dundee. - 

nul 

In this paper, the author dealt convincingly with the chief gen 
points regarding the damage done to health by a smoke-lade? » >y th 
atmosphere. Turning to the remedy for the existing state 0 Provic 
affairs, he said: — 

The nuisance is preventable; and if we apply our presest | ladust 
knowledge, it certainly can be done away with—if not entirely, very 3 an ex! 
nearly so. There are, of course, difficulties to be coma A 4 ae 
many of them; but these are not by any means insurmountab - Ei e be 
Still, we cannot expect that, by the pressing of a button, on manu 
speak, we can banish for ever the pollution of the atmosphere. B servic 

The solution of the problem is a big task ; and for its success 8 = 

| accomplishment we must depend on the united efforts o! —_ - e Ve 
people, or rather many sections of people, including the « mg « Be apr 
mist the gas engineer, the electrical engineer, the sanitariaQ, oe ti y of 
educationalist, the national and municipal legislator, the resear F mes 
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worker, the factory manager, and also (last, but by no means 
least in importance) the “man in the street.” Complete success 
can follow such allied action only. The isolated endeavour of 
anyone is not likely to meet with rapid results. The econo- 
mist, for example, in preparing his argument requires to be 
reminded by the sanitarian that health must be placed on the 
credit side of his account. The sanitarian needs the assistance 
of the economist to strengthen his case. The research worker 
makes the whole solution possible, for it is the practical appli- 
cation of his discoveries that we desire all over the country. 
The “man in the street” is probably the most important of all; 
for if the members of the community create the demand, the 
supply will assuredly follow. The creation of this demand is 
the aim of the educationalist ; and he is guided by the producer 
of fuel, the economist, and the sanitarian. 

Lord Newton’s report on smoke abatement compares the 
conditions of certain manufacturing towns in Germany with 
somewhat similar towns in this country; and it is pointed out 
that the amount of atmospheric pollution in comparable districts 
is very much less in Germany than here. This is attributed 
mainly to the almost complete absence of domestic smoke, and 
also to the fact that the methods and appliances in general use 
in Germany are more scientific and up-to-date than those em- 
ployed in at least some of the British works; the great develop- 
ment of industry in Germany being of comparatively recent date. 
The report also states that “ the comparative cleanliness of the 
atmosphere of German towns is due, not so much to the action 
of the Government, as to the intelligent co-operation of all parties 
in the interest both of the most economical and effective use of 
fuel and of the general amenity of life.” 

These extracts illustrate the possibilities and difficulties, and 
show also the uselessness of isolated action. Co-operation is the 
secret ; and if energetically pursued, results are sure to follow. By 
the more central production of power, more intelligent stoking, 
and more up-to-date appliances, factory smoke will disappear. 
By the extended use of gas, electricity, coke, and other smokeless 
fuels for domestic heating and cooking, thereby restricting the 
use of raw coal, the domestic chimney—the principal offender— 
will cease to be anuisance. The producer of smokeless fuel has a 
big responsibility in the matter ; for we depend on him to endeavour 
to increase and cheapen his commodities, and thereby encourage 
the consumer to discontinue the use of raw coal. 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE GAS INDUSTRY TOWARDS 
REDUCING ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION. 


By LawrENcE R. His op, Assistant Engineer and Manager 

to the Dundee Corporation Gas Department. 

In the course of his contribution, Mr. Hislop said: 

During the winter months pollution of the atmosphere holds 
sway much more than in summer, due, of course, to the larger 
number of coal-fires in use. A considerable amount is also due 
to conditions of working in factories, &c. Boilers used with a 
forced draught and a raw-coal fire are responsible for a large 
proportion of the dirt and grit which descends daily on our heads. 
On different occasions I have been asked: ‘“‘ What would be the 
best way to get rid of that smoke?” and I have met the question 
with the answer: ‘“ Use a suitable design of furnace, look after 
your firing, and use coke or gaseous fuel.” Some years ago there 
was introduced a method of heating boilers with a gaseous fuel 
supplied from an underground producer in front. This, as far as 
the abolition of smoke was concerned, was a great success ; and 
the fuel used was gas-works coke. 

The position is also greatly improved as regards shipbuilding 
yards and other works where furnaces are required. This, again, 
is due to the large number of town-gas fired and gaseous fired 
furnaces now in use. Next, I mention foundries. What a.differ- 
ence there is at present compared with twenty years ago, at 
which time those people who were unfortunate enough to work 
In, or live near, a foundry subsisted on a diet principally com- 
posed of grit and dirt! All this in a well-equipped foundry has 
now disappeared—the firing of the core-drying stoves being 
carried out by coke-burning producers giving a gaseous fuel, and 
with an absence of smoke. The cores are turned-out clean, in a 
fraction of the time previously taken ; the work is better done; and 
the near-by inhabitants live in a much better and cleaner atmo- 
sphere. All these advantages are due to the gas industry. 

It is not, of course, our duty as gas-producing concerns to make 
or supply direct the various gas appliances requisite to the daily 

fe of the community. This duty we leave to our friends the 
manufacturers, to whom we make acknowledgment of the great 
gr ome they have given, and are giving, the producing concerns 

y the making of appliances of scientific construction. To 
Provide the very best of fires, stoves, cookers, and lighting appli- 


— is the object and aim of these two great sections of our 
i _ yi, and only by the use of the best of these appliances will 


7 aded use of gas be possible, and a purer atmosphere be 
ee The gas-producing concerns have, by the adoption of 
st p 


lant possible, and careful and constant attention to the 


manufacture of a gas suitable for these appliances, done yeoman 
etvice to the industry as a whole, and their various local com- 
— in particular. 

of ~ a know what occurs when the poorest and cheapest 
~ PP “ances are used byconsumers. Discontent is rife, and the 
~~ ll Blame the gas” is at once heard. It is our object at all 


our adv; sive each and every one of our consumers the benefit of 





the choosing of suitable appliances, and their regulation for the 
best results; and we welcome at all times any fair criticism and 
discussion that will lead to mutual benefit of the public and the 
gas department concerned. 

It is a well-known fact that the consumer as a rule shows a 
marked carelessness and apathy where the efficient use of gas 
appliances is concerned. This position of affairs must be over- 
come at the earliest possible moment; the means to this end 
being instruction and advice from competent inspectors, super- 
intendents, and gas-fitters. 

After setting forth some of the numerous industrial uses to 
which gas is put, Mr. Hislop quoted the following statistics 
showing the progress made by the Dundee Gas Department in 
the last twenty years. 


1902. 1922. 
Coal carbonized 71,148 tons. 90,683 tons. 
Gas made 658 million c.ft. 1521 million c.ft. 
Gas appliances 36,780 cookers, hotplates, 
installed 754 cookers only. grillers, and rings. 
14,974 fires, radiators, 
geysers. 
Consumers 41,040 53,137 


As in other cities and towns, the greatest difficulty experienced 
in Dundee has been the very large number of tenement and 
backland properties with utterly impossible fittings. All defective 
supply mains are being enlarged and renewed where necessary, to 
help the distribution department. It is a marked fact that, even 
in houses of a comparatively recent date, no apparent considera- 
tion of future development can be found. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. J. W. Naprer (Alloa) said that no greater advocacy of the gas 
industry could be found than through the channels of the medical 
profession. After all, the value of an industry was reflected on the 
general health of the community. If the effects of smoke pollution 
had been more rapid, instead of cumulative over a long period of 
years, this great problem would have been settled by public opinion 
forcing Government action. He hoped legislation would emanate, 
not from single municipalities, but rather from the Government. If it 
were taken-up nationally, then it would be compulsory on all munici- 
palities and communities. 

Mr. Ropert MitcHEtt (Chief Sanitary Inspector, Dundee) said he 
was glad to think that public opinion was gradually being stimulated 
to a due appreciation of the importance of a pure atmosphere. 
Dundee’s position, following experiments in twenty other towns in 
Scotland, was found to occupy, in soot, twelfth position, and in grit 
equal for tenth position with two other towns. There was no question 
that the extensive use of gas and smokeless fuel was going a long way 
towards remedying the smoke evil. The penny-in-the-slot meter had 
had avery salutary effect in the quantity of smoke emitted from private 
dwelling-houses. In Dundee, as elsewhere, the poorer classes had 
taken kindly to these meters, and to gas-cookers, which were now fitted 
free by the Gas Commissioners. He would like those connected with 
the gas industry to lend a hand in placing at the disposal of the poorer 
sections of the community such products as would cheapen the all-too- 
high cost of living—products which, besides brightening the home, 
allowed people to breathe a purer air. Moralists and hygienists might 
talk as much as they liked about getting ‘‘back to the land;’’ but people 
would continue to live in towns. If the cities were to be made habit- 
able, then it seemed to him they must follow the creative command or 
injunction—“ Let there be light.” 

Mr. J. D. KEILLor (Greenock) observed that gas-fires were popular in 
the homes and consulting rooms of members of the medical profession. 
They were preferred by the majority of the London specialists. Seeing 
that the rival merits of gas-fires and coal-fires were being discussed, he 
thought it well to correct the impression that a gas-fire was prone to 
dry the atmosphere. As a matter of fact, it did nothing of the kind. 
Any sort of a fire would dry the atmosphere if there was overheating. 
It was largely a question of ventilation; and a good-going gas-fire 
would give a radiant glow of warmth just as efficiently as any coal-fire. 
In Greenock and the area of the Clyde generally, some improvement 
as regards smoke abatement had already been made; but they were 
not going to rest satisfied until every rivet and plate heater in the ship- 
yards used gas asafuel. Already they had tried the introduction of 
gas-furnaces, with some little success, and he was confident most of 
the shipyards would soon be equipped in that way. 

Mr. W. M. Mason said he felt sure the delegates attending the con- 
ference would be interested to learn that there were more gas appli- 
ances in use in Harley Street, London, than possibly any other similar 
thoroughfare throughout Great Britain. This went to show that the 
medical profession recognized that not only were gas appliances the 
most effective, but were infinitely to be preferred from the health 
point of view. Personally, he regarded it as one of the hopeful 
auguries for the future of the gas industry that they were able to link- 
up definitely on the same platform representatives of the medical pro- 
fession, sanitary engineers, and hygienists generally. 

Dr. Burcgss, in the course of a brief reply, remarked that those in- 
terested in the advancement and furtherance of public health were 
conscious of the contribution which was made by the gas industry 
towards the abatement of the smoke evil. The medical services were 
quite convinced that the major contribution in the direction of smoke 
abatement and air purification was made by the gas industry. The 
absence of atmospheric pollution in many parts of Germany was due, 
he might explain, to the studied efforts which were made for the 
elimination of domestic smoke. This was brought about by a com- 
prehensive installation of gas appliances, chiefly for domestic use. 
Informed opinion was now in agreement with the declaration that 
the coal-fire must go. 

THe EveNnING LECTURE. 


Dr. C. W. Saczesy had a cordial reception in the evening, when 
he spoke on ‘ Light and Life,’’ and dealt primarily with the smoke 





ce in all matters appertaining to our department, such as 
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SECOND VERTICAL-RETORT INSTALLATION 
AT BARNOLDSWICK. 


An installation of sixteen Glover-West vertical retorts was 
erected at the Barnoldswick Urban District Council Gas-Works 


in 1913 ; and an extension of eight similar retorts has now been 
put into operation—the formal opening taking place last Satur- 
day by the Chairmen of the Urban District Council and of the 
Gas Committee, before a party of some seventy or eighty ladies 
and gentlemen, among whom were a number of engineers of 
neighbouring gas undertakings. Councillor F. Robinson, J.P. 
(the Chairman of the Council), formally operated one of the coal- 
charging valves at the top of the retort; and Councillor W. E. 
Harper, J.P. (the Chairman of the Gas Committee), discharged a 
coke chamber at the base of one of the retorts, and declared the 
new installation open. 

These Glover-West retorts are arranged in units of two, with 
one producer to every four retorts, and one chimney to each 
setting of eight retorts. The nominal capacity of the complete 
plant is 750,000 c.ft. of gas per diem. 

Coal for the installation is received in an inclined hopper, from 
which it is mechanically fed to a coal breaker and reduced to a 
size suitable for carbonization. The broken coal is elevated and 
distributed in overhead storage bunkers of 24 hours’ capacity, by 
means of a West’s gravity-bucket conveyor. Coke required for 
the producers, and for filling the retorts when starting, is delivered 
by a shoot at the ground level to the same gravity-bucket con- 
veyor, by which it is elevated to storage hoppers. The residual 
coke from the retorts is removed in barrows to the yard. A 
steam-driven lift has been installed with the extension for the 
purpose. eventually, of lifting coke wagons to a gantry over 
storage hoppers and screens. It will also serve as a stand-by for 
coal handling, and as a passenger lift. 

The retort-house is of the type introduced with the Glover- West 
vertical retorts, consisting of light steel framework filled-in with 
44 in. brick panelling. The roof is covered with galvanized 
corrugated sheets fixed to steel angle purlins. 

As a memento of the opening ceremony last week, the Engineer 
and Manager (Mr. J. W. Thompson) compiled a history of the 
works, showing the great progress which has been made by the 
undertaking. With the completion of the extensions, the Council 
have announced a reduction of 6d. per 1000 c.ft. in the price of 
gas. 


<i 


GAS-ENGINES FOR SMALL POWER-UNITS. 


A series of articles is being published in the “ Fuel Economy 
Review” of the Federation of British Industries on power for 


small units. Oil and steam have already been dealt with, and 
the February issue describes a small suction-gas set, which should 
prove of particular interest where coke or anthracite is available 
at reasonable cost. The plant is of the open-hearth suction pro- 
ducer type, and works in conjunction with a horizontal electric 
lighting type of gas-engine of 34 B.H.P. capacity, both units being 
supplied by Messrs. Crossley, Ltd. The current is used for light- 
ing and for miscellaneous motors. The engine is governed 6f the 
variable admission regulating system, which results in graduated 
explosion every working stroke, according to the load. 

The following details have been given by Mr. T. H. Young, 
Chief Engineer of the Brandon and Byshottles Co-operative 
Society, regarding a twelve weeks’ test, undertaken in order to 
obtain some accurate idea of the cost of the power. The figures 
shown below cover normal running costs and stand-by costs. 





Period oftest. . . . 12 weeks. 
Total current generated 15,470 units, 
Total working hours, 9903 hours. 
Average load. . . 15°6 KW. 
Average load factor . 71 p.ct. 
Total fuel consumption. . . . . . 216 cwt. 
Anthracite (costing 51s. 6d. per ton). 

Fuel consumption per unit generated 1'56 lbs, 
Lubricating oil used in twelve weeks (cost- 

ing 3s. 6d. pergallon). . . . . . 19 gallons. 
Average working hours per week . 824 hours. 


The price of anthracite peas is quite a high one; and as this 
is such an important factor in arriving at the total cost per unit, 
due allowance should be made for it in comparison with other 
results obtained in districts where such fuel is cheaper. An 
intelligent labourer who has other duties to perform can effici- 
ently attend to the plant, and in no circumstances should it take 
more than one-third of his time, which for the purpose of cost 
fixing is accepted as 25s. per week. The running costs per unit 
generated during the test period are therefore 


Fuel 0' 43d. 
Oil. o*o5id. 
Labour o' 232d. 


Total runnirg cost. 0'713d. per unit. 

Reckoning capital charges at present-day prices—at o'43d. 
per unit—shows a final cost of 1°143d. per unit. Mr. Young says, 
however, it should be remembered that an excessive proportion of 
labour time has been taken into account, and also that the fuel 
cost is above normal. 

The “ Fuel Economy Review” can be obtained (price 1s.) at 
the Federation offices, 39, St. James’s Street, S.W. 


———ees 


SOME ASPECTS OF GASEOUS FUEL UTILIZATION, 


By J. G. Crark, F.C.S. 
[Abstract of a Paper read before the Institution of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, March 9.] 

After giving a general definition of ventilation and dealing with 
the therm, the author submitted a table of the constituents of coal 
gas, and continued with a consideration of the effect of incom. 
bustible constituents on the efficient utilization of gas. He pro. 
ceeded to remark that obviously not all of these constituents 
contribute heat when the mixture is burned in air, although those 
that do not burn have an important influence upon the develop. 
ment of the energy of the heat-producing components. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF INCOMBUSTIBLE GASEs. 


In the days of luminous-flame burners and Parliamentary regu. 
lations founded upon the intrinsic illuminating power of gas, 
it was necessary to keep the percentage of incombustible con. 
stituents at the lowest possible amount, because they seriously 
reduced the intrinsic luminosity of the flame. This entailed con. 
siderable cost to the gas manufacturers, and necessarily added to 
the cost of gas supplied to the public. These regulations no 
longer apply, and all things are now subordinated to the manu. 
facture and distribution of heat units at the cheapest possible 
price. The significance of these incombustible gases is entirely 
different from what it was prior to the adoption of the calorific 
standards. The following example will explain this. Let us 
consider the operation of a bunsen burner. Air is entrained by 
the momentum of a jet of gas. In order that the temperature of 
the flame shall be as high as possible, as large a proportion of air 
as can conveniently be employed must be induced and mixed with 
the gas. Now clearly the air-inducing power depends upon the 
momentum of the whole of the constituents of the gas when they 
issue from the injector of the burner, whether they are com. 
bustible or not; but the quantity of air actually required depends 
upon the combustible constituents alone. It is, therefore, hardly 
correct to call the incombustible constituents either inerts or 
diluents. These words imply a property of uselessness which 
scientifically is wrong. They are neither diluents nor inerts when 
considered in relation to the ultimate use of the gas. Indeed, 
they are very active in so far as by their contribution to the 
momentum of the issuing gas they draw in considerable quantities 
of air which they themselves do not need, but which are then 
available for the acceleration of the burning of the combustible 
constituents. It is, of course, necessary that there should be 
certain limitations in the percentage of the so-called ‘“inerts,” 
otherwise they would lower the calorific power of the gas below 
what is allowable by Act of Parliament; and this is no doubt one 
of the reasons why a Parliamentary Committee decided in 1920 
that there was no need to prescribe any regulation for limiting 
them—the fulfilment of the calorific standards did this auto- 
matically. 

THE AERATION OF GAS. 


Regarding the aeration of gas, there are some interesting facts 
that might be alluded to here. It may be safely stated that the 
air required completely to consume town gas is very closely 
related to its calorific value. This applies to all gases included 
within the limits of general modern practice, and arises from the 
fact that the more important ingredients require an amount of air 
nearly proportional to their calorific value ; and what is true of the 
parts is true of the whole. This fact may be stated in another 
way thus: A self-burning mixture of air and gas has very nearly 
the same number of B.Th.U. per unit volume, no matter what 
the calorific value of the original gas may have been. Gs 

It is worth while pursuing this point with a little more precision. 
In fig. 1 is shown a curve indicating the relation between the 
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Fig. 1.—Air for Combustion of Gas. 
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straight line of the form + = ax + b, and provides us with the 
following empirical formula 

A = 0°0094 (C — 50) 
where C is the calorific value of 1 c.ft. of the gas, and A the num- 
ber of cubic feet of air required for its complete combustion. 
Although this is a safe working formula for gases of the calorific 
values and constitutions usually found, it would have to be modi- 


The consideration of bunsen flames in relation to the pre- 
aeration of the gas naturally brings us to the question of flame 
temperature. It is a feature of immense importance in certain 
pranches of gas utilization, particularly incandescent gas lighting 
and certain kinds of industrial heating. This term is often care- 
lessly used, and is sometimes employed in a way that implies that 
it is a definite physical quantity, as is the calorific value of the gas. 
In practice, however, a flame is the visible manifestation of a 
series of events in the combustion of gas, and the temperature 
varies at different stages. These events take an appreciable 
time. Allusion has been made to the importance of flame tem- 
perature in incandescent lighting and certain kinds of furnaces. 
One might ask, what about gas-fires? Does not the well-known 
Stefan-Bolzmann radiation law for “black bodies’ show that a 
higher emission ought to be realized when the average temperature 
of the gas flame is raised? In practice this does not appear so, 
although the radiating material might be regarded asa “black 
body.” The temperature of the flames of a gas-fire might be 
varied over a considerable range (short of producing a flame that 
is luminous) by increasing or decreasing the aeration of the mix- 
tures in the burner; but so long as the rate of production of 
B.Th.U. is sufficient and does not vary, the radiant efficiency will 
remain practically unchanged. (In this connection it may be 
taken that each column of gas-fire fuel, that is each “ radiant,” 
needs 1800 to 2200 B.Th.U. per hour.) This is probably due to 
certain compensations. A reduction in flame temperature is 
accompanied by an increase in flame volume, and therefore by 
an extension in the area of the radiating surface; and this, I be- 
lieve is one reason why gas-fires do not behave in accordance 
with the * black body ” law of Stefan and Bolzmann for the radia- 
tion of wave lengths within the infra-red. That flame tempera- 
ture is sometimes important in its effect upon radiant efficiencies, 
is demonstrated in remarks which follow. 

The subject of flame temperature in connection with the different 
classes of incandescent gas lighting is then fully considered, and 
the author goes on to state that it still remains to be seen if, and 
how much, the combustion of gas might be accelerated, and the 
flame temperature thereby further raised, by creating a suitable 
kind of turbulence in the mixture, and possibly by the employment 
of catalysts. It is well known that both of these means increase 
the rapidity of oxidation of gas; and seeing what a large difference 
there is between the attained and the attainable, plenty of scope 
still remains for the inventor. 


LuMINOUS AND Non-LuMINoUS FLAMEs. 


It will be convenient to say something here relevant to luminous 
and pre-aerated bunsen flames. It is hardly necessary for me to 
remind the members of this Institution that the full calorific value 
of a gas is as completely developed in a luminous flame burner as 
inabunsen. Most of the calorimeters in use at the present time 
have luminous flame burners, a fact which applies to the instru- 
ment officially specified by the Board of Trade for testing gas in 
this country. Failure to recognize this fact has sometimes led 
appliance manufacturers to use bunsen flames when the simpler 
fishtail burner would do equally well. Generally, the rule 
governing the choice between the two is whether or not the 
flame is intended or is likely to make contact with a solid body. 
Only bunsen flames ought to be used for flame contact processes. 
Geysers, some types of circulating water-heaters, and certain in- 
dustrial heating appliances in which flame contact is unnecessary 
employ luminous flame burners with satisfactory results. 


Gas-FirE Burners. 


The development of the bunsen burner and its practical appli- 
cation in the gas industry form an interesting study. Only one 
or two salient features need be alluded to here. Considered 
broadly, the bunsen burner is a device whereby the static energy 
of gas may be converted into kinetic energy and applied to the 
eutraining of air so as to form a self-burning or partially self- 
burning mixture. So that the conclusion we wish to arrive at may 

€ made clear, let us fix our ideas by making an example of the 
gas-fire burner. In designing a gas-fire burner, the following are 
the leading considerations: 

1. There must be developed a sufficiency of heat units. 

2. A sufficiency of air must be drawn in. 

3. The gas-air mixture so formed must be homogeneous. 

4. The flames that burn on the several nozzles of a gas-fire 

burner must each develop the same number of heat units 
aud have the same dimensions and form. 

5. The gas-air mixture must be free from all but the tiniest 

eddies, 
Nabe need tor No.1 and No. 2 is obvious. 

- 2, it remains to be seen that the gas and air are thoroughly 
—— No. 3 process takes place by diffusion, which needs 
ae amount of time, and in a large measure determines the 
nterval between the first meeting of the air and gas and their 
attival at the flame. Perforated screens, through which the gas 


Having satisfied 


October, 1920. 
and valuable information relevant to some of the contributory 
causes of noise in flames. 
that eddies might be formed in the inner cone itself, due to 
differences of velocity in the combustible mixture. 


litate diffusion, but only in recent years have they reached some- 
thing approximating to perfection. The earlier forms were effective 
from the point of view of diffusion, but were liable to trouble from 
dust, &c. A poorly designed burner can often be detected by the 
unsteadiness of the inner cone of its bunsen flame or flames. The 
surface of this cone contains all the points in the flame where the 
flame velocity in the combustible mixture is in equilibrium with 
the velocity of the particles of the mixture; and the form of the 
cone may be regarded as indicative of the distribution of velocity 
of the gas and air particles across a section of the cylindrical 
stream that issues into the flame, this velocity being much 
greater at the axis than at the periphery. 
is not uniformly aerated, the flame velocity will vary, and in con- 
sequence so will the position of the points of equilibrium between 
the flame velocity and that of the particles. This naturally causes 
a change in the contour and size of the inner cone. 
burner is so badly designed as to produce a “streaky” gas-air 
mixture, the cone of the flame oscillates, always trying to find 
equilibrium with something that is always varying. The cone 
might oscillate so as to emit a sound corresponding with the fre- 
quency of the oscillation, and might even break down altogether 
(fire back) if the oscillations are extreme. 
geneity in the gas and air mixture is completely satisfied in modern 
gas appliances, and is certainly one of the triumphs of recent 
design. 


When the mixture 


When a 


The need for homo- 


In this connection I ought to mention a paper read by 
Mr. H. Davies before the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association in 
In it was detailed some remarkably interesting 


The data he gave seemed to show 


The velocity 
gradient between the axis and the periphery of the stream of gas 
and air mixture where it issues into the flame has been alluded to, 
and this might cause the mixture to possess a whirling motion, 
which, under certain conditions, might cause noise. However, the 
modern gas-fire burner is practically silent. 


THE NECESSITY FOR UNIFORM FLAMES. 


The two conditions stated in No. 4—namely, the need for iden- 
tity of form and heating power of each of the flames of a gas-fire 
burner—call for very careful design. If it were merely a question 
of making the heating value of each flame (which should be equal 
to about 2000 B.Th.U. per hour) the same, this could be easily 
done by drilling out the orifices so as to regulate the volume of the 
gas-air mixture escaping therefrom. But identity of form must 
also be satisfied, and this requires that the mean velocity of the 
mixture when it issues into the flame must be the same at all the 
flame outlets. When the pressures in a gas-fire burner (or any 
other bunsen burner) are explored by means of a micro pressure 
gauge, some very interesting results are obtained. Fig. 2 shows 
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Fig. 2.—Data re Boiling-Ring. 


The position of the gas jet is shown in its relation to the pressure- 
distribution curve. The abcissae represent positions along the 
burner, and the part of the curve that is shaded represents the 
region where combustion occurs. Notice the fair degree of flatness 
of the shaded region of the curve, thereby ensuring regular flames, 


the distribution of pressure in a gas-fired boiling-ring. The fair 
degree of uniformity in the region where the flames burn will be 
observed. In a gas-fire burner, even better results are aimed for 
and reached (see figs. 3 and 4). Itis only by attaining this uni- 
formity of pressure at the several outlets that the identity of form 
and calorific power of the flames can be ensured. It is done by 
designing the contour of the interior surface of the burner in such 
a way that conversion into static pressure of the momentum of 
the moving mixture of air and gas is graduated so as to givea 
uniform head under each of the points of issue into the flame. 

It is interesting to compare figs. 3 and 4. Fig. 3 shows the 
serious fluctuations of pressure in the gas-fire burner of (say) 
twenty years ago. The pressure in the region where combustion 
occurs ranges from four to thirty thousandths of an inch, with 
the result that there is a great lack of uniformity in the length of 





and air are made to pass, have for a long time been used to faci- 





the flames, The fluctuations in the modern burner are trifling 
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Fig. 3-—Distribution of Pressure in Old-Pattern 
Gas-Fire Burner. 


The shaded part of the curve represents the region where the 
flame orifices are drilled. The velocity of the combustible mixture 
from the flame orifices of the burner would be proportional to the 
square root of the pressure below them. The shaded portion of the 
curve shows this pressure to vary from 4 to 30 thousandths of an 
inch water gauge, which means that the largest flame would be 
nearly three times as high as the smallest one. 
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Fig. 4.—Distribution of Pressure in New-Pattern 
Gas-Fire Burner. 


The shaded part of the curve represents the region where the 
flame orifices are drilled. The distribution of pressure there is 
very uniform, resulting therefore in flames of similar uniformity. 
The full line curve was obtained with a gas pressure much higher 
than is normally available; but it serves to show that the pressure 
characteristics of the burner appear as conspicuously at one pres- 
sure as at another. 


and negligible, with the result that the flames are of remarkably 
regular height. 

No. 5 is important in ensuring silent combustion. Any serious 
turbulence in the mixture when it arrives at the flame would cause 
the inner cone to oscillate in a manner similar to that caused by 
a streaky mixture, as alluded to in point No. 3. Tiny eddies can 
be ignored; they are of no practical importance; indeed, they 
might actually be advantageous for certain purposes where very 
hot flames are required. They are produced partly by the conflict 
between the air and the gas when they first meet, and partly by 
the skin friction in their subsequent journey through the burner. 
In enumerating and detailing these features of practical burner 
design, I should like to take this opportunity of congratulating the 
gas-fire manufacturers on the success of their researches, and the 
methods they have employed in reaching these desirable ends. 
The gas industry ought freely to acknowledge their indebtedness 
to the appliance manufacturers for their successful efforts to 
produce appliances so near perfection as the modern gas-fire. 


(To be continued.) 





Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers.—At the 
meeting of the Association in the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, W.C., on Thursday, March 22, the new Presi- 
dent, Mr. P. S. Hoyte, of Plymouth, will deliver his address, and 
formal business will be transacted. The chair is to be taken at 
2.15, after luncheon which will be served at 12.30. 


London and Southern District Junior Gas Association.—The 
next business meeting, on Friday, March 23, will be devoted to the 
discussion of various matters on the distribution side of the 
industry. Three subjects will be introduced— Some Bunsen 
Burner Problems,” by Mr. J. G. Clark, of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company; “The Flue Outlet,” by Mr. H. W. Kerridge, 
of Croydon; and “ The Gas Company’s Showrooms,” by Mr. 
A. S. Stainer, of Brentford. There is promise here of a full and 
useful evening for the distribution members of the Association. 
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RESEARCH SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE GAS 
INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE OF THE INSTITU. 
TION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


The “ Fairweather’ Recording Calorimeter. 
EIGHTH ReEporT. 
(Continued from p. 525.) 


Bye-Pass System.—This forms part of the scheme of 
connections which has already been described (p. 5°), the 
object being to keep gas burning in the calorimeter curing 
the process of water lining or checking the meter, and 
thus avoiding the considerable delay which would other. 
wise ensue in waiting for the calorimeter to attain thermal 
equilibrium upon reverting to the normal mode of working, 

In the instrument as originally supplied to us the bye. 
pass (a-h) was a permanent fixture, being operated by the 
opening and closing of the screw-down valve (a). With 
the valve fully open gas should pass roughly the 5 c.ft. 
rate under the 24 ins. water pressure of the primary gover- 
nor. Actually the observed rate was 12 c.ft. per hour, 
entailing a considerable temperature rise in the calorimeter 
and risk of damage to the outlet thermometer. There is 
also objection to this arrangement, in. so far that it is 
impossible to say whether the valve (a) is gas-tight or not, 
and if by any chance it should not be screwed down tightly, 
un-metered gas will be transmitted to the calorimeter, 
which will consequently register too high a calorific value. 

The: construction could be simplified by the use of a 
thumb-cock of the ordinary type, and the flag of the cock 
would definitely indicate the position with respect to the 
gas ways. It is desirable to add a diaphragm to the bye- 
pass, either soldered in position or held between two 
washers in one of the unions. A hole in the diaphragm can 
then be broached out to pass approximately 5 c.ft. per hour 
with the cock (a) fully open. For our own purposes the 
bye-pass was made of rubber tube connected between cocks 
(a) and (#). There can be little objection to rubber in this 
position, for it is never left under gas pressure in the 
absence of an operator, while its removal as soon as meter 
checking is finished eliminates any risk of un-metered gas 
passing to the calorimeter. The diaphragm used was the 
steatite nipple from a jet photometer pushed some distance 
into the rubber tube. 

The all-metal connection with the substitution of a thumb- 
cock for the screw-down valve, however, should be satis- 
factory, and would dispense with the extra cock (). We 
have carefully examined the scheme of connections, and 
it does not appear to be possible to carry out the operations 
necessary for meter checking with fewer cocks or connec- 
tions. The arrangement could, however, be made rather 
more convenient if it could be so disposed that all the cocks 
were accessible from the front of the apparatus. 

Meter Checking.—This is a most important operation, 
and upon its accurate execution depends the reliability of 
the C.V. determination. Two methods proposed by the 
makers for meter checking are as follows :— 

1. ‘* Referees’ Bottle—See that fresh water is used in 
the ‘bottle at the same temperature as that going 
through the instrument. Open screw down valve 
(a) (this will allow approximately 5 c.ft. per hour of 
gas to pass direct to the burners). Close taps (2) and 
(d) and open nose-cocks (e) and (f) to atmosphere. 
Connect cock (e) to Referees’ Bottle by means of a 
rubber tube, and carry out test in the usual way. — Take 
care to keep the pendulum swinging freely while the 
test is in progress. Repeat the test to confirm 
ana es BARTLEY OL e See = 


We are unable to endorse this procedure. There is serl- 
ous objection to checking a meter, the water of which !s 
in equilibrium with, say, a coal-gas atmosphere by passing 
air through the meter. Even if the meter check is filled 
with water at inlet-calorimeter water-temperature, the alt 
in the meter check when the water is withdrawn to the dis- 
placement vessel will attain room temperature, and it 's 
preferable that the whole meter check should be at room 
temperature, a correction being applied, if necessary, for 
difference between room temperature and escapement meter 
temperature. ; ‘ = 

As already pointed out (p. 9*), before making any check, 


* See '' JOURNAL,"’ Feb. 21, pp. 463, 464. 
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the absolute gas tightness of all approaches to the meter 
should be verified. 

From what has already been said, however, it will be 
realised that the most important objection to the proposed 
procedure lies in the dissimilarity in pressure distribution 
during checking and subsequent use of the meter respec- 
tively. Thus, if the pressure in the meter check is above 
in. w.g. the governors of the escapement meter will allow 
their normal 1-in. w.g. pressure at iniet meter. The outlet 
meter pressure will be negligible, so that there will be con- 
siderable depression of the water line on the inlet side of the 
meter, and to give the correct capacity per revolution the 
water line must be set high. In the subsequent use of the 
meter the capacity will be much smaller on account of the 
smaller pressure difference used, and all C.V.s determined 
will be too low by several per cent. On the other hand, 
if the pendulum is allowed to swing freely, being occa- 
sionally assisted by hand, and the air is passed out of the 
meter check slowly, the only pressure required will be that 
necessary to turn the drum, say o’10 in. w.g. instead of 
o25 in. w.g. The water line will be set to agree with 
the meter check in this condition. In actual use the pres- 
sure drop across the drum will be greater, and the capacity 
of the drum per revolution will be about 1°3 p.ct. greater 
than during calibration. Obviously, many intermediate 
stages are possible, and it would seem that the process of 
checking an escapement meter by tlie direct use of the 
Referees’ Bottle is likely to be unreliable. 

2. Checking with Test Meter.—The procedure suggested 
by the makers is as follows :— 

" “Test Meter.—It is important that the water in both 

meters should be at the same temperature. 

Open screw-down valve (a), close taps (2) and (d), and 
open nose-cocks (e) and (f/) to atmosphere. By 
rubber connections join up cock (e) to test meter, 
and (f) to a Bunsen burner where the measured 
gas is burnt off a 


This method is distinctly better, but is still open to a 
certain amount of criticism. 

Necessary and essential preliminary tests for gas-tight- 
ness of the system, as described on p. g! of this report 
again receive no mention. 

It is quite unnecessary for the two meters to be at the 
same temperature, but it is advisable that they should both 
be in a steady thermal condition, in which case the neces- 
sary corrections to be made for temperature difference are 
easily ascertained. 

As before, there is objection to burning off the gas used 
for checking by a separate burner attached to cock (f), be- 
cause the pressure distribution about the meter may not 
be identical with that afterwards used in the operation of 
the meter. 

Committee’s Method of Checking Escapement Meter.— 
The process we have developed for this purpose is as 
follows :— 

1. A 1/10 or 1/12 ¢.ft. test meter and Referees’ Bottle 
are allowed to stand near the recorder for some hours 
(usually overnight) to attain a steady thermal con- 
dition. 

2. The test meter is carefully checked against the Bottle 
in the ordinary way. (See ‘‘ Notification ’’ of Gas 
Referees.) 

3. Connections are made as described on p. g!, and the 
apparatus is first tested for leaks up to cock (e),- and 
then up to cock (f), (¢d) and (4) of course being 
already closed and the bye-pass in use during this 
operation. 

4. Cock (e) is then opened, also cock (d), and cock (a) 
is immediately closed, the pendulum having been set 

__- Swinging in the meantime. 

Poe caer se appear to be any illustration in the report to cover the 
8 o in the preceding paragraphs.—ED. ‘‘G.]J.’’] 

5. Pressure at inlet reference meter is adjusted by hand if 
ccessary to cause the pendulum to swing at its 
ormal speed. Gas in thus passing through a care- 
fully calibrated test meter in series with the escape- 


ment meter which is working under its normal 





working condition. 
As the pointer of the escapement meter passes zero, 
the reading of the reference meter is noted. 
7: After, say, 10 revolutions of the escapement meter 
the process is repeated when the reference meter is a 


my 


1/12 c.ft. meter. If the reference meter is 
1/10 ¢.ft., it is advisable to use 12 revolutions of the 
escapement meter, so that the positions of the 
pointers of both meters shall be approximately at 
the same points on their respective dials at the end 
of the test as at the beginning. 

8. Corrections are to be applied for any difference there 
may be in the temperatures of the two meters, and 
also for the difference in pressure at inlet reference 
meter and inlet escapement meter respectively. 

g. Adjustment of the quantity of water in the meter case 
is made by use of Table 2 given on p. 11%, and after 
the adjustment the test is repeated. 

Working in this way the capacity of the escapement 
meter supplied to us, when set with the water level ac- 
curately to the pointer with inlet and outlet meter open to 
the atmosphere, and subsequently operated at 5 c.ft. per 
hour with a pressure drop of 0°20 in. water gauge across 
the meter was found to be o’0849 c.ft. per revolution. 
This is 1°9 p.ct. in excess of the nominal 1/12 c.ft. of 
the meter, and all calorific values determined with the meter 
so adjusted are liable to be too high to this extent. 
Although the burner is not extinguished nof the calori- 
meter allowed to cool down during the checking or water- 
lining processes, the record on the chart is quite worthless 
over the period concerned, and it is a good plan to lift the 
pen clear of the paper, so as to avoid leaving a useless 
portion of the record on the chart. 

* Ibid. 

(To be continued.) 





MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to Macclesfield. 


Members of the Association paid a visit to the Macclesfield 
Gas-Works on Saturday, March 3, the party numbering some 75. 


They were received by the Gas Engineer, Mr. F. W. J. Belton, 
who, along with Mr. Curtis (Assistant Engineer), conducted them 
round the works. The Chairman of the Gas Committee (Coun- 
cillor Vernon Hope) was away from town. The members, at the 
close of the tour, went to the Town Hall for tea, after which 
some speeches were made. 


Mr. Sissons (Partington) said it gave him great pleasure to move a 
hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman and members of the Gas Com- 
mittee, and also to the Engineer and his Assistant, for their kindness. 
to them that afternoon. The guides had answered many questions, 
and in such a manner that it had made the visit one of great educa- 
tional value. The works were full of interest ; they were the only ones 
outside London that had anhydrous ammonia plant at work. The 
Committee were to be congratulated upon their scheme. He thought 
that the waste-heat boiler had come to stay. 

Mr. R. H. Ginman (Leek), seconding, desired to express his appre-- 
ciation of the work of the Gas Engineer, who was a near neighbour of. 
his—Leek being the next town to Macclesfield. As a Past-President 
of the Association, it had been a pleasure again to meet old friends he 
had not seen for some time. 

The Presipent (Mr. G. Dixon, B.Eng.), passing on the vote, ex- 
pressed his personal thanks. This was the first occasion on which the 
Association had visited Macclesfield, and the visit had been of great 
value to them as members, as it was an opportunity of seeing novel 
plants of absorbing interest. 

Alderman J. D. Coopzr (Vice-Chairman of the Gas Committee} 
said they were proud that they had something to show which they 
had not seen before. He thought such visits were of value, and this 
was why they had been so pleased to welcome them that day. 

Mr. BELTON, in reply, declared that he had enjoyed the visit of his 
fellow members, to discuss various points of his plant with them, as 
it was only at such meetings as these that they could go into the 
various problems in detail. He expressed the regrets of his Chairman 
at not being able to be with them. It was the first time a technical 
association had paid them a visit. 


THE MACCLESFIELD GAS-WORKS. 

Mr. BELTOon then read the following notes on the works, saying 
that it was not intended to describe the whole of the works, as 
members had already seen them; but a description in more detail 
of recent developments would be of greater interest. 

VERTICAL RETORTs. 


Much has been written and said during the last few years on 
the subject of gas-making in vertical retorts ; and this has largely 
taken the form of accounts of results obtained. Therefore a few 
details of our methods may be of interest. 

In the operation of continuous vertical retorts, one of the most 
important factors is the maintenance of a free passage for the gas 
through the retort. This is even more important when steaming 
is in operation than when it is not. Experience has shown that, 
when the best results, both as regards make per ton and out- 
put from the plant, are being obtained, there is no pressure at the 
bottom of the retort—or at most only 1-10th water gauge—and 





t Ibid., p. 464. { Ibid. 


that even the oscillation due to the exhauster is observable at this 
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point. When this condition obtains, the steam is slowly breath- 
ing through the retort, and every piece of fuel, after carboniza- 
tion, is first surrounded with water gas and then with steam. 

One of the early difficulties with steaming was to obtain these 
conditions. It was found that when the steaming was increased 
to give a make of about 16,000 c.ft. per ton, considerable trouble 
was experienced in getting the coal to feed out of the coal boxes. 
This trouble was confined to the top 18 in. of the retort, and was 
due to the condensation of tar vapours, which were being driven 
up the retort more quickly by the steam. Obviously the thing to 
be done was to get the tar away before it reached the cold coal. 
Various attempts were made to overcome this difficulty; and 
the method which finally proved most successful was the fitting 
into the retort of a division plate 3 ft. 7in. long. These plates 
were hung from the top of the mouthpiece, inclined from the 
centre of the retort at a slightly greater angle than the retort 
taper. The effect of this arrangement is, first, that the gases, 
instead of having to force their way through the body of the cold 
coal in the top of the retort, pass more easily to the gas off-take 
pipe, so that the tar vapours are not condensed in the retort, to 
be carried down and cracked, as was formerly the case, but go 
away with the gas and eventually find their way to the tar well. 
Secondly, owing to the diminished area of the top portion of the 
retort, the lineal speed of the coal is increased, and this naturally 
decreases the tendency to hang up. Thirdly, when the coal 
reaches the bottom of the division plate, it spreads-out to the full 
width of the retort ; and as the outer skin of coal is already parti- 
ally carbonized, the column which was commencing to form at that 
point is broken, and the retort thereafter, instead of containing a 
solid column of fuel, which sometimes tilts to one side of the 
retort and sometimes to another, leaving a free space at one side, 
now fills the retort loosely for the remainder of its length. This 
helps to assure maximum contact between the steam and the 
retort coke. 

During the last five or six years we have averaged 20 gallons of 
tar per ton of coal carbonized; and with certain kinds of coal 
this has risen to 25 gallons per ton. In addition, the output of 
gas per bed has reached practically 400,000 c.ft. per 24 hours— 
an increase of 60 p.ct. The ease of working the plant where these 
results are being obtained is largely due to the effect of the long 
division plate mentioned above. 

It will be remembered that at the Fuel Research Station they 
had some little difficulty in working Mitchell Main nuts. We are 
at present carbonizing a good quantity of this fuel, and are not 
experiencing the hanging-up which they had. Another difficulty 
encountered with the steaming process was the exact propor- 
tioning of the steam pressure necessary when working different 
numbers of retorts. This has been overcome by giving each 
bed a separate steam supply, fitted with a reducing valve and 
steam meter. 

WastTE-HEaT Bo! ers. 


A considerable number of installations of waste-heat boilers has 
now been supplied to various vertical retort plants, and different 
methods of working have been adopted. When the question 
of waste heat was considered by us, it was found that the heat 
available was sufficient to generate far more steam than was re- 
quired for the retorts alone; and it was therefore decided that the 
waste-heat boilers should work at the same pressure as the coke- 
fired boilers in the works, so that the two sets of boilers could be 
connected-up and the whole of the steam generated from the 
waste gases utilized. The first waste-heat boiler was started-up 
in August, 1920, and the second one, of a larger capacity, in Sep- 
tember, 1921. 

These boilers are of the Spencer-Bonecourt type, and are fitted 
with automatic feed-water regulators. The boilers have worked 
very satisfactorily, and have given trouble in one respect only, 
and this is due to the high temperature of the waste gases enter- 
ing the boiler. When first installed, the fire tubes were simply 
expanded into the tube plates at each end. It was found, how- 
ever, that the ends of the tubes projecting through the bottom 
tube plate had a tendency to burn, and trouble was experienced 
with leakage round the tubes. In order to overcome this diffi- 
culty, the ends of the tubes are now beaded-over on to the tube 
plate and caulked. This to a great extent has obviated the 
trouble. Care, however, has to be taken in letting-down the 
boiler, as too rapid cooling causes some of the tubes to spring, 
and it then becomes necessary to re-expand them. With the 
second boiler the steam generated is equivalent to the combustion 
of 25 cwt. of coke per day. The average evaporation of this boiler 
is 875 lbs. of water per hour to steam at 100 lbs. pressure. The 
evaporation with both boilers at work equals 1458 lbs. of water 
per hour. The heating surface of the second boiler is 570 sq. ft. 
With a works site so cramped as Macclesfield, where it is scarcely 
possible to find room for additional Lancashire boilers, the genera- 
tion of steam by the waste heat of the vertical retorts becomes a 
matter of great importance, quite apart from the point of view of 
fuel economy. 

CoNDENSERS. 


It is rather unusual to see water-cooled condensers placed on 
the roof of an exhauster house; but this, again, is an illustration 
of the shortage of space at Macclesfield. Fortunately, the builders 
of the exhauster house had made such a stout roof in the first 
instance that it was sufficiently strong without any reinforcement 
to carry the new condensers. The annular air-cooled condensers 


area of the exhauster house roof. The washing plant was re. 
modelled at the same time as the condensers. The old plant 
consisted of two cast-iron tower scrubbers with wood filling. 


ScRUBBERS. 


Owing to the make of gas having been for some years too large 
for the condensers, the scrubbers had become badly clogged with 
tar and ammonia salts; and it was found impossible to clear them 
either by the use of solvents or by steam. Prices were then ob. 
tained for new timber for the scrubbers, and for new and larger 
plant to replace the scrubbers altogether. It was found that the 
cost of new and larger plant was considerably less than that of 
putting the existing plant in order. So a new plant of 2,000,000 
c.ft. capacity was installed. One washer is a “ Standard” Livesey 
washer, and the other is a Davis‘ Trepex” washer. The washers 
are so arranged that the liquor can flow by gravity from the 
“ Trepex ” to the Livesey washer. 

The “ Trepex” is an excellent washer. It is simple, throws a 
negligible amount of back-pressure, and occupies very little space, 
It is almost impossible for it to get blocked. It consists ofa 
series of short cylindrical chambers set on edge, separated from 
each other by diaphragm plates. The two steel shafts traverse 
the lower portion of the washer from end to end, and on these 
are fitted dashers in alternate chambers. These shafts are car. 
ried in external ball-bearing brackets. The dashers dip into the 
liquor to a depth of + in., and revolve at 400 revolutions per 
minute, filling each chamber with a very fine spray of liquor, 
through which the gas has to pass. 


EFFLUENT LIQuor. 


In connection with the ammonia plant, an apparatus has been 
fitted-up, on the lines suggested by H.M. Alkali Inspector, to purify 
the effluent liquor, so as to render it less objectionable to sewage 
works and river authorities. 


The meeting was made of an informal character, and much 
information was elicited on various points. 

Mr. J. Atsop (Bolton) thanked Mr. Belton for his notes. He 
thought Macclesfield were to be congratulated upon their Gas 
Engineer, who was so thorough in all he took in hand. The way 
in which difficulties had been overcome in the various plants was 
an example to all. ; 

Mr. J. Bripce (Elland) seconded, and paid a high tribute to 
Mr. Belton for his inventive genius. He congratulated him upon 
the results he obtained. 





WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 





A Meeting of the above Association was held at the Ofiices of 
the Cardiff Gas Light and Coke Company, on Saturday, March 3. 
The Presipent (Mr. T. B. Armitage) occupied the chair ; and on 
this occasion he was supported by Mr. H. D. Madden, Engineer 
of the Cardiff Gas Company, and Mr. J. H. Canning, Engineer 
and Manager of the Newport Gas Company. 


The PresipEnT introduced Mr. T. A. Cannina, of Newport, 
who read a paper on “Calorimetry,” from which the following 
digest has been prepared : 


GAS CALORIMETRY. 


In the opening part of the paper he gives a definition of calori- 
metry, and after defining the various units of heat, goes on to the 
consideration of gross and net calorific values. Mention is made 
of the Mahler-Krocher bomb calorimeter, and the author thea 
deals with the Boys’ calorimeter in great detail, after which he 
passes on to a consideration of the sources of error to which the 
instrument is liable. There are a few sources of error which 
affect calorimeters of the Boys type, and for which due allowance 
may be made: (1) Heat lost or gained in the exit gases, depending 
on whether they are hotter or cooler than the inlet air. (2) Heat 
lost or gained by condensation or evaporation of water during the 
passage of air through the calorimeter. (3) Radiation losses from 
the body of the calorimeter. (4) Errors due to the assumption 
that one litre of water weighs one kilogram. (5) Errors due t0 
faulty calibration of the thermometers. The extent of these 
errors and the effects which they are likely to have upon the results 
obtained have been calculated in the case of the Boys calor: 
meter. In the instance of “net” value the sources of errors (1) 
and (2) mentioned above are eliminated, as, taking the concens¢ 
water into account, an automatic correction is effected. _ 

I will now deal very briefly, proceeded Mr. Canning, w th the 
methods of correction adopted tor these errors, taking the sam¢ 
in the order of the numerical category in which I have — 
them. Dealing with the first error, I may say that as a &° -_ 
rule the effluent gases are at a higher temperature than that of the 
air; but should the circulating water be rather cold, the r — 
may bethecase. Inthe first instance, the apparent calorific value 
is reduced, while it is increased in the second. A cor! ction 
has been introduced for this based on the assumption that - 
part of gas is burnt with seven parts of air to produce 6°6 vo'umes 
of burnt gases after the condensation of the water. The correc 
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in grains of one cubic foot of air saturated at the temperature of 
the effluent gases, and ¢ is the difference between the effluent 
gases and the ordinary air temperatures. The correction for the 
second error is somewhat more involved, and is also based upon 
the assumption just referred to. When the calorimeter is in 
action, the burnt gases and combustion products are both satu- 
rated with water vapour, while, as a general rule, the air neces- 
sary for combustion is comparatively dry. Hence a little mois- 
ture which would in the ordinary course of events condense, does 
not, this resulting in a low“ gross” calorific value. If the air for 
combustion is saturated, which, needless to say, is not a frequent 
occurrence, it is quite possible that it will tend to inflate the 
“gross” calorific value, as a slight contraction takes place on 
combustion, and the moisture carried in by the air may be more 
than sufficient to saturate the burnt gases. The correction for 
this takes the form o'15 [6°6c — (7a + b)| B.Th.U. per cubic foot. 
Here a, b, and c represent the number of grains of water present 
in a cubic foot of air, gas, and effluent gases respectively; 
a is found by the use of the wet and dry bulb hygrometer, and 
) and c by using the ordinary thermometer readings in con- 
junction with Glaishers’ tables. It may readily be seen that 
the assumptions upon which these formule are based only hold 
good for gases of average composition, but may be modified in 
other cases to suit existing conditions. The third error, that of 
radiation losses from the body of the calorimeter, is one generally 
of very slight consequence, but which may, under certain condi- 
tions, prove to be very serious. It is generally assumed that 
losses or gains of heat due to radiation between a flow calori- 
meter and the surrounding atmosphere are negligible; but this 
is only true when the temperature of the water supply approxi- 
mates closely to that of the surrounding air. Should this not be 
the case, it will be found that when water is passed through the 
calorimeter, without the gas being lighted, the corrected inlet 
temperature varies from the corrected outlet temperature. If the 
water supply is at a lower temperature than that of the room, the 
outlet temperature will be higher than the inlet temperature; and 
if the supply be at a higher temperature than that of the room, 
the reverse will, of course, be the case. The following table, the 
result of my own experiments, may help to illustrate the truth of 
this assertion. (N.B.—Water was passed through the calori- 
meter at the rate of 525 c.c. per min.) 


act +h és 5. 6. 7. 
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sos — 
\- 
Temperature of | 
room . °C. | 22° 23°0 | 23°0 | 23°5 | 23°5 | 23°5 | 23°0 
Corrected inlet tem- | | 
perature . °C. | 16°77 | 16°02 | 15°52 | 24°27 | 24°22 | 24°72 24°62 
Corrected outlet | 
temperature ° C. | 17°36 | 16°56 | 16*I1 | 23°93 | 23 98 | 24°48 | 24°43 
Difference. in tem- | 
peratures. °C. | 0°59 0°54 | 0°59 0°34] 0°24 0°24 | 0 19 
| | 








This error of radiation could be counteracted in three ways. 
(1) Before using the calorimeter each day, pass water through it 
as before described, and use the average difference in tempera- 
tures found as a minus or plus correction as the case may be. 
(2) Raise the temperature of the inlet water to that of the room. 
This is a method I have adopted and used, finding it eminently 
satisfactory. Before the supply water reaches the inlet of the 
calorimeter, it is passed through a series of coils, which are 
open to the air of the surrounding atmosphere. It is thus that 
a temperature almost equal to that of the room is obtained. 
(3) By surrounding the calorimeter with an annular metal jacket, 
concentric with the outer casing of the instrument, through which 
water flows before it reaches the inlet of the circulating system. 
The space separating the jacket and the instrument is about 3 in. 
wide. Thus the greater portion of the calorimeter is surrounded 
by a jacket, the heat exchanges between the two being reduced 
to a minimum, because the temperatures of the inlet water and the 
jacket are almost identical. The fourth error due to the assump- 
tion that one litre of water weighs one kilogram is a very slight 
one, and is almost negligible. If, however, you wish to eliminate 
it, the best method to adopt is to weigh the water instead of 
measuring its volume. This would also obviate the necessity of 
any correction for the expansion in the volume of water due to 
its increase in temperature. 

I will now briefly state the chief advantages and disadvantages 
to my mind of the Boys instrument, before referring to the other 
calorimeter with which I propose to deal. It recommends itself 
to me on the following grounds: 


(1) Its accessibility. My exact meaning will be appreciated 
when the ease with which it may be taken to pieces for 
cleaning and other purposes is considered. 

(2) Ithas no great height and takes up very little space. 

(3) Its long life. The average life of the calorimeter in daily 
use is about five years. Cases have been quoted in which 
the instrument has given satisfactory results over a period 
of seven years; and of course, even after this long period 
of service, it can generally be repaired, and thus take ona 
new lease of life. 

(4) The constant water outlet temperature, due to the equali- 
zing chamber. 





(5) Its convenient water content. Only about 300 c.c. of 
water is required to fill the circulating tubes and the 
equalizing chamber. 

(6) The free passage of the combustion products through the 
calorimeter. 

(7) The readiness with which any corrosive action of the sul- 
phurous or sulphuric acid formed during combustion is 
combated, simply by immersing the circulating system 
in an alkaline bath. 


There can be no question of the excellence of the apparatus; 
but at the same time I am bold enough to mention a few points 
which in my opinion might be considered in the nature of dis- 
advantages : 


(1) The instrument is not suited for testing gases of high 
calorific power. The burners-being of a flat-flame type, 
the gas is liable to smoke and soot up the coils. 

(2) The connection between the balance governor and the base 
of the instrument is effected by means of an ordinary rubber 
tube. This appears to be conducive to gas leakage. 

(3) The openings to contain the bulbs of the inlet and outlet 
water thermometers are too small; and unless very great 
care is taken the waterflow may be obstructed. 

(4) Should the gas go out or the burners become blocked during 
a test, it is necessary to take the instrument to pieces. 

(5) The lack of uniformity in the units chosen. The following 
units are used on the Boys calorimeter, and I think it will 
be agreed that it is rather a clashing of British and Conti- 
nental standards. The gas passing through the meter is 
measured in cubic feet, and its temperature in degrees 
Fahrenheit, as also is the temperature of the effluent gases. 
The barometer is observed in inches of mercury, while the 
inlet and outlet water temperatures are read in degrees 
Centigrade. Last and not least, the volume of heated 
water is measured in litres. I do not think that this may 
rightly be termed a fault, as it is a disadvantage in common 
with most other flow calorimeters. 


The author then describes the Simmance-Abady calorimeter, 
and states that to his mind the advantages of this instrument 
are: 

(1) The rapidity with which tests may be made. 

(2) The temperature of the effluent gases can be controlled. 

(3) The ,-c.ft. meter simplifies calculations. 

(4) The arrangement of the water flow in conjunction with the 

outer casing minimizes radiation losses. 

(5) The automatic device, which prevents the gas being lighted 

before the water is turned on. 

(6) The facilities provided for washing-out the interior of the 

instrument with alkaline solution. 

(7) The instrument is suitable for testing gases of high calorific 

power. 

(8) Should the gas go out during running, there is no need to dis- 

mantle the calorimeter in order to re-light it. 


The following points I consider disadvantageous : 


(1) The great height of the instrument compared with the Boys 
calorimeter. 

(2) In case of dismantling, it is not as accessible as the Boys 
instrument. 

(3) Although I have described the speed and expedition with 
which a test may be made as an advantage, I am not at all 
sure, in view of the high water content of the calorimeter, 
that it is conducive to very great accuracy. 

Mr. Canning, after dealing with the Beasley recording calori- 
meter in a thorough manner, gives some typical comparisons of 
“gross” calorific tests made by himself on a Boys calorimeter 
and extending over a period of one month with the corresponding 
values shown at the same time on the Beasley recording calori- 
meter, working to gross value. 


Beasley Recording Calori- 
meter Gross 
Calorific Value. 


Boys Calorimeter 


Difference between 
Gross Calorific Value. 


Instruments, 














434 434 Nil 
437 436 I 
429 431 + 2 
441 439 2 
436 437 +1 
433 432 —1 
442 442 Nil 
431 430 -1 
436 437 +1 
440 439 - 1% 

Sum of difference, — 2. 


Average difference per test, — 0'2. 


It appears on the face of ,it that when the calorimeter is set to 
record gross values under ordinary conditions, the results are 
equally reliable. This was stated in the Report of the Research 
Committee of the Institution of Gas Engineers, and was empha- 
sized by Prof. Cobb, who stated that when this calorimeter is 
used to record gross value, “no error of any importance is 
introduced.” It must be clearly understood that the calorimeter 
will not work satisfactorily unless great attention be paid to, and 
care taken of, the instrument. To ensure accurate working it is 
necessary to calibrate the calorimeter and re-line the meter at 
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least once or twice a day. A thorough overhaul and cleaning 
should be carried out once a month. It is found in actual prac- 
tice that the calorimeter is subject to very large errors if it is 
placed in a room where there are considerable variations in tem- 
perature, or in a position which is subject to draughts. It may 
be stated here that the instrument does not automatically correct 
the value for changes in temperature and pressure. This has to 
be done each day. The author concludes by thanking Messrs. 
Parkinson & Co. and Messrs. Alexander Wright & Co. for their 
valuable help in connection with the paper. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. H. D. Mappen said it was a great pleasure to be present, as he 
had striven for years to bring about the formation of a Junior Associa- 
tion, and he was glad to see successful growth and the enthusiasm of 
the juniors, who would be the seniorsof to-morrow. He congratulated 
Mr. Canning on his paper, which was on the manufacturing side of 
the industry. He (Mr. Madden) emphasized the need for co-operation 
between the manufacturer and distribution staffs, as a general know- 
ledge of both sides of the work was a great advantage to everyone. He 
went on to say that while the therm was not popular at present with 
some people, it would be understood by everyone in time. He con- 
sidered it was a just method of charging for heat units, particularly 
as 95 p.ct. of gas used was required for heating purposes. Fiame 
temperature and the production of heat for a gaseous fuel was not 
thoroughly understood at present ; but the study of calorimetry would 
elucidate many of the points which were still in doubt. -In conclusion, 
he. assured the members that be was always ready to render any assist- 
ance in his power, and hoped that the future might see an increase in 
the value of the Association, until it attained the position of being one 
of the leading associations in the industry. 

Mr. J. H. Cannina (Newport) thanked the Association for inviting 
him to attend the meeting. He congratulated the Association on its 
strength, and also that it was such a representative gathering. Owing 
to hisrelationship with the reader of the paper, he was sure they would 
excuse him from making comments; but he was glad to see that the 
author had confined himself to instruments of which he had bad prac- 
tical experience. The success of any institution depended upon the 
members being prepared to bring their experiences and difficulties for- 
ward ; such a pool of experience was bound to be beneficial. He re- 
marked upon the B.Th.U. being called an unscientific standard; but 
it was certainly a convenient standard. He had had the pleasure 
of listening to Professor Boys’ lucid explanation on the construction 
of the calorimeter, and considered that it was a wonderfully efficient 
apparatus. 

Mr. B. J. Bevt (Hon. Secretary) proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
T.A. Canning for his thorough and most lucid paper, which would be an 
important contribution to the Joint Transactions. The importance of 
the value of gas was a consideration when dealicg with the industrial 
work upon which most undertakings had to advise. The proper com- 
bustion to produce the greatest amount of heat possible was still a 
subject upon which further invest: gation had to be made ; but as far as 
we had gone, there was no doubt that a constant calorific value was an 
asset. In the course of further remarks, the question of types of 
furnaces and the recovery of heat losses in the flue gases was men- 
tioned. Mr, Canning had rendered sigaal service in bringing such an 
excellent contribution before the meeting. 

Mr. J. A. CUNLIFFE (Swansea), in seconding, said Mr. Canning had 
given a valuable paper to the Association. He mentioned, however, 
that the rubber tube connection on the Boys calorimeter was a trouble, 
and suggested that this should be of metal tube. Mr. Canning’s paper 
was full of informa'ion that was new to most of those present. 

After further discussion, the President put the vote of thanks to the 
meeting, and it was passed with acclamation 

Mr. T. A. CANNING, in reply, thanked the members for listening so 
attentively to his paper, and expressed his appreciation to Mr. Madden 
for so kindly lending him apparatus, and to Mr, Bell for arranging for 
the lantern slides. He had made experiments with regard to flame 
temperature, but up to the present had not obtained any conclusive 
results. The subject was one of considerable interest, and no doubt he 
would be able to give particulars when he had completed his investiga- 
tions. With regard to the metal connection to the Boys calorimeter, 
he considered that it would not be suitable, as it would not enable one 
to move the body of the calorimeter. He also dealt with the other 
questions raised, and explained satisfactorily the points which had been 

mentioned. 








Altrincham Gas Company.—The accounts of the Company for the 
past year showed a profit on revenue account of £15,236. The balance 
of profit and loss account available for dividend was £6067, which 
provided for payment of the full statutory rate, and left a balance of 
£3042 to be carried forward. The sales of gas increased by about 20 
mulion c.ft. during the year. The price was reduced by 2d. per 1000 
c.ft. as from the December quarter, 1922. All gas supplied after that 
date will be charged for upon the therm basis. 


Cork Gas Consumers’ Company.—The ordinary general meeting 
of the Company was held in the offices, 72, South Mall, on the 26th 
ult. Mr. W. B. Harrington (Chairman), in moving the adoption of 
the report and statement of accounts, said that during the past half 
year the Directors had had many difficulties to contend with, but, 
taking everything into consideration, they had done very well. Coal 
cost less than last year, but the saving was off-set by a reduction in the 
prices received for residuals, and by loss incurred in having to ship 
coke owing to lack of railway transport. They had also had a falling-off 
in the sale of gas. There had been in addition a considerable increase 
in the cost of labour, owing to extra work. As the shareholders were 
already aware, they had received from the Free State Ministry of In- 
dustry and Commerce their Order under the Gas Regulation Act, and 
had since the beginning of this year been supplying gas by the therm, 
The report stated that £1674 was placed to credit of depreciation fund 
and that the balance of profit and loss was £3289, out of which it was 
proposed to pay a dividend of 6 p.ct. Mr. Morrogh seconded the 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 


“What is the Best Quality of Gas to Declare in the Interests 
of Seller and Buyer?” 


Si1r,—In the article under the above heading published in your issue 
of the 7th inst., Mr. Tyndall makes a similar slip to that of another 
contributor to your “ JouRNAL.” On pp. 598 and 599, beginning with 
paragraph (6), the price per therm of a mixed gas has been worked-out 
in the same proportion for heat value as for volume. An example will 
explain the problem. 


6. Declared 450 B.Th.U. (Actual 460 B.Th.U., p. 597.) 


Proportion of 
Heat Units. 























2 vols. at 540 B.Th.U. = 1080 = *7825 at 5‘9d. = 4'62d. 
1 vol. at 300 a = 300 = ‘2175 at 4°63d, = 1‘oosd. 
3 vols. at 460 is = 1380 1‘000 5°625d. per therm 
= 25°87 pence per 1000 c.ft. 
4 6 therms per roooc.ft. 
The other figures should be corrected as follows: 
Pence per Pence per Therm. 
1000 C.Ft. Incorrect. Correct. 
6a 27°1 4 2 = “13 
. 7°13 oe 5°74 5 - 4°66 
. : e = 27°37 
7: 27°37 5°59 | a ae 
28° 
78. 28°21 5°88 5'945 = = 
Ag 
8. 28°50 “a 5'59 564 = =F 


“05 
Thus there is less difference in the cost per therm between (6), a 450 
B.Th.U. mixed coal and blue water gas, and (8), a 500 B.Th.U. mixed 
coal and carburetted water gas, than stated in your editorial. 


London, Midland & Scottish Railway, W. C. GoopcuiLp. 
Chief Mechanical Engineer’s Office, 
Derby, March 9, 1923. 


Si1r,—By this morniag’s post I have received from Mr. Goodchild 
copy of a letter which he bas addressed to you pointing out an error in 
principle regarding the calculations employed in the mixed gases Nos. 6, 
6a, 7, 7a, and 8 as applied to costs per therm into holder, as set out cn 
PP. 597 and 598 and the summary p. 599. I take leave to thank him, and 
quite agree with his correction. I nad the principle firmly in my 
miod and applied it to some of the calculations involved, but entirely 
overlooked it in the instances mentioned. 

The corrections fortunately do not make a vital difference, the 
highest being 0°14 pence per therm made; but for thesake of accuracy 
I give the corrected figures : 





Net Cost into Holders. | 
_____| Difference in Pence 





Grade of Gas. 





| per Therm. 
Pence per 1000 C.Ft.| Pence per Therm. | 
Glox 1 4G 25°87 5°62 | o'14 
(6a) am 27°13 5°82 0°08 
(7) | 27°37 5°70 o'rt 
(7a) : 28°21 5'94 0°06 
(8) | 28°50 5°64 0°05 
} 





J. F. TynpaLi, Manager. 
Deal and Walmer Gas and Electricity Company, 
March 12, 1923. 


The * Wait and See” Cooker. 


S1r,—After much blowing of trumpets by Radiation, Ltd., in the 
“ JouRNAL” since March, 1921I—two years ago—progressive men are 
still waiting for the new gas-cooker, 

The facts as stated in the “ JourNAL ’’ are as follows : 


March 16, 1921 (p. 692). 

They were pressing forward with their standard ‘slot cooker for fit- 
ting into small dwellings, and hoped in a short time to place on 
the market a cooker which would give such a degree of effici- 
ency, and be sold at such a low figure, that they would look 
forward to meeting successfully any possible competition either 
at home or abroad. 

March 15, 1922 (p. 654). 

“ And now we shall very shortly be ina position to put on the market 
a type of stove that is going to reduce greatly the fuel bill ia 
your homes. You will be able with this new cooker to cook at 
as low an actual cost for gas as before the war.” 


March 7, 1923 (p. 597). 
On March 1, Dr. Harold Hartley, of Radiation, I.td., gave a pape 
on “Developments in Gas Appliances.’’ The paper will be 
published later. 


I understand that this marvellous cooker, after much carefal 
nursing, has thrived enough to be put on show at the meeting 0! the 
Midland Junior Gas Association which was held at the Council House, 
Birmingham, on the 1st inst. ; but no information as to its fitness to 
withstand the wear and tear of this life is yet to be given to the Tech- 
nical Press, and we must continue to “ wait and see.” 








motion, which was carried, 


It occurs to me that there are plenty of practical men in the gas 
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industry who could have supplied a few hints on cookers, which would 
have materially assisted this particular type to grow, and be useful, 

Are we to believe that cooker construction is such a scientific task 
that only makers can accomplish it? If so, it is advisable to point 
out that many progressive men are quite tired of some of the “selling 
points ’’ and so-called improvements of various gas apparatus during 
the last few years, which, when fixed under actual district conditions, 
have failed. 

There have been developments and improvements in gas apparatus, 
but at a tremendous cost to the gas industry, a great deal of which 
could easily have been avoided had there been real and genuine co- 
operation between the makers and those who are responsible for buying 
and maintaining such apparatus. 

While I appreciate the makers’ efforts to assist the gas industry, 
which has more or less guaranteed their profits and dividends for years 
past, this outstanding fact remains: The multiplicity of parts (which 
amounts to hundreds and thousands) for renewals of cookers and other 
apparatus is a costly legacy which is a great disadvantage to the con- 
sumer as well as to the gas industry. 

Signs are not wanting to reveal the fact that progressive and practi- 
cal men are coming forward who know what is actually required, and 
are absolutely determined in the future to reduce this costly legacy and 
so safeguard the consumer and the undertaking they represent. 

“ Co-OPERATION.” 

March 12, 1923. 

[Knowing our correspondent as a strong, progressive man, we feel 
confident that it may be said that he has not the slightest desire to 
be antagonistic to Radiation, Ltd., but that his real object is to point 
out what he regards as a past weakness on the part of makers in not 
co-operating with practical men in the industry. Perhaps we may 
suggest two reasons for the delay in the commercial advent of the 
Radiation cooker: (1) A desire to suspend the exploitation of the 
cooker until the investigation of the National Gas Council Stan- 
dardization Committee was finished, though work on the Radiation 
cooker was then far advanced; and (2) now that the Company feel 
they can push forward, too much publicity is not desirable until 
the necessary stocks are available.—Ep. G.]J.] 


iti 
— 





Cast-Iron or Steel Pipes in Gas Distribution. 


Sir,—Referring to the two letters in your issue of March 7, the one 
from Mr. B. R Parkinson, and the other from the British Mannesmann 
Tube Company—the question whether cast-iron is more durable than 
steel, or steel more durable than cast iron is, I think, almost beside 
the mark, and is a point which will probably never be generally agreed 
upon, in consequence of varying outside conditions which play so im- 
portant a factor. 

I think that the principal argument against steel is that if corrosion 
does take place, the thickness of the pipe is such that the corrosion 
will soon find its way through the body; and this is presumably the 
reason why some Westminster engineers specify that the body of the 
pipe shall have a thickness 4 in. greater than that actually necessary 
for complying with the pressure tests concerned. 

The “spun” iron pipe which is being made by this Company and 
extensively adopted by gas and water engineers, has a thickness which 
is 110 to 159 p ct. greater than the standard thickness of ordinary lap- 
welded steel pipes, and a thickness of 55 to roo p.ct. greater than the 
thickaess of the standard ordinary solid-drawn pipe; tbe actual in- 
crease in thi~kness depending upon the size. I think that the future 
will prove that this form of pipe will be largely adopted where pre- 
viously ordinary cast iron or steel pipes have been used. 

E. J. Fox, Managing Director, 
The Stanton Ironworks Company, Limited, 
neay Nottingham, 
March 12, 1923. 











Retford Gas Charges. —At the last meeting of the Re'ford Town 
Council it was determined to make application to the Munistry of 
Health for sanction to a loan of £2500 for the renewal of gas mains 
aod for the loan of a similar amount for the purchase of gas cookers 
and other gas consuming appliances. The report of the Manager (Mr. 
J. R. Bradshaw) was adopted, recommending a further reduction in 
price of fourpence per 1000 c.ft.; he pointing out that among six 
neighbouring towns there was only one in which the rate charged was 
lower than in Retford, the price in that case being 4s. per 1000 c.ft. 
against Retford’s 4s, 141, net, which was 85 p.ct. higher than ia 1913. 

Bognor Gas Company.—The report and balance-sheet presented 
at the nalf-yearly meeting of the Company showed a balance of £11,589 
to the credit of the profit and loss account, and from this sum the 
Directors recommended the declaration of the maximum dividends for 
the half year. This would leave a balance of £9379 to the credit 
of the profic and loss account. In view of the satist sccory position of 
the Company, the Directors announced a further reduction in the price 
of gas of 1°054. per therm, and 1d. per unit in the lighting rate for 
electricity, Toe Chairman (Alderman J. G Denton) said the report 
was an excellent one, and the Company were nearing the position they 
Occupied before the war. The price of gas in Bognor had b2en reduced 
at their three recent meetings; but in spite of this the D.rectors hoped 
that they would be in a position to announce an increased dividend at 
their next meeting. The receipts were £3000 less, but this was made 
Up by the lower cost of coal. The profit and loss (aet revenue) account 
Showed a balance in hand of £5702, and the amount required for divi- 
dend was £2209. Mr. Ritson, who seconded the adoption of the re- 
port and accounts, said the Company were in a most prosperous posi- 
tion, The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and as a 
Mark of appreciation the Directors’ fees were increased frcm £300 to 
£500 and the dividends recommended were declared. In reply toa vote 
of thacks to the staff, Mr. W. W. Hammond (the Manager) promised 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Distillation of Carbonaceous Materials.—No. 192,515, 
Nigtsen, H., of Muswell Hull, and Larne, B., of Hatfield, 
No. 30,032; Nov. 10, 1921. 





In distilling or carbonizing carbonaceous materials it has been pro- 
posed either to utilize the heat of combustion gases to effect high or 
low temperature carbonization by passing the gases through a retort 
in direct contact with the material undergoing treatment, or else, 
in the case of low-temperature distillation, to employ the so-called 
sensible heat of unignited producer or water gas for the same purpose. 
According to the present invention, a plurality of retorts (usually of 
the rotary type) is employed ; the material undergoing treatment in the 
first retort of the series being distilled by utilizing the beat of combus- 
tion gases in the usual manner. After the removal of the valuable oils 
and tars from the combined retort and combustion gases, they are 
again ignited and passed into a second retort so as to distil the material 
contained therein. On passing through the second retort the gases 
are again enriched by the gases given off by the carbonaceous materials 
undergoing treatment therein; and after passing through scrubbers, 
washers, and condensers so as to extract the valuable oils and tars, 
they may again be ignited and admitted to a third retort, the same 
process being continued with all the retorts of the series, The gases 
used in the first retort of the series may be obtained, for example, 
either by igniting or combusting a certain amount of raw material in 
an adjacent furnace, or from a furnace forming an integral part of the 
retort itself; or else the gases may be obtained from an adjacent pro- 
ducer, which may form an integral part of the retort, the evolved pro- 
ducer gas being ignited by the addition of secondary air before it 
enters the retort. Once the process bas been started and the series of 
retorts is in operation, the original producer can be cut out, and a por- 
tion of the enriched combustion gases from the second or third retort 
of the series can be passed into the first retort in lieu of the producer 
gs or the combustion gases obtained from the ignition of raw coal ; 
while the surplus enriched combustion gas available from the last 
retort of the series can be utilized for burning under steam-boilers for 
producing the power required for running the complete plant or 
auxiliary machinery, or for any other purposes. 


Control Valves for Purifiers.—No. 192,599. 
BLAKEBOROUGH, R, A., and Brown, J. F., both of Brighouse. 
No. 2348; Jan. 26, 1922. 


This invention has reference to control valves for gas-purifiers, and 
particularly to valves for this purpose of the well-known “ Weck” 
type. This valve is designed to afford a means of directing gas through 
all or any of a series of purifiers, so that any one or more of the series 
can be cut out, when desired, to permit of renewal of the purifying 
material. 


Fig.t 
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Modification of the Weck Valve. 


As at present constructed, it is necessary for the main inlet and main 
outlet of the valve to be in certain posi:ions—that is to say, the main 
inlet must be so positioned as to open into one of the chambers leading 
up to the purifier outlet connection level, while the main outlet must 





that at their next meeting the dividend would be from 6 to 6} p.ct. 


be positioned clear of the inlet chambers so as to open into the common 
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outlet chamber into which the outlet openings from the respective 
purifier inlet compartments open. In practice, say the patentees, it is 
sometimes found inconvenient to dispose the main inlet and main 
outlet in any of the positions named, and the present invention consists 
in a particular construction according to which a pipe or connecting 
passage of suitable section and area, cast-in with the valve casing, con- 
nects the main inlet level of the valve with the purifier distribution 
level ; such passage taking the place of one of the usual inlet chambers 
leading up to the purifier distribution level. 

Referring to the drawings, of which fig. 1 is a sectional elevation on 
the line B—B of fig. 2, and fig. 2 a sectional plan view on the plane 
A—A of fig. 1 (which show a valve arranged to control four purifiers), 
the main inlet B is arranged to open directly into the inlet chamber D, 
the main inlet being disposed away from any of the vertical passages 
E. To enable this to be done, the bottom of the outlet chamber, 
adjacent the inlet, is inclined so as to afford a full inlet area. 

One of the vertical passages E is substituted by a pipe K of suitable 
section and area, cast-in with the valve casing and affording a space or 
passage all round it in the outlet chamber. The main outlet C is dis- 
posed adjacent the passage K, and full area is afforded to the main 
outlet by suitably enlarging the casing A. The main outlet can thus 
be placed at a point previously impracticable by reason of the presence 
at this point of a passage E, The pipe or passage K need not neces- 
sarily occupy the particular position shown. It may replace any of the 
vertical passages E, as, for instance, is shown by the dotted lines at K!, 
if the main outlet is desired to be placed at this point. Similarly the 
main inlet B may be positioned at any point round the valve clear of 
the passages E or K. ; 

This construction is of considerable practical value, in that it enables 
the main inlet and outlet connections of the valve to be disposed to suit 
any positions of the inlet and outlet mains without necessitating 
awkward and frequently tortuous bends, and without interfering in any 
way with the normal cycle of working of the valve. 


Manufacture of Gas for Heating and Lighting 
Purposes.—No. 192,743. 


Totty, C. B., of Newark-on-Trent. 


No. 27,074; Oct. 12, 1921. No, 30,180; Nov.'11, 1921. No. 34,302 ; 
Dec. 20, 1921. 


The present invention has for its object the utilization in a complete 
gasification apparatus—working intermittently but in a better way 
than heretofore—of practically the whole of the crude coal gas 
evolved, for gas-making purposes, either in such a form as to produce 
a gas of as high calorific value as possible (for lighting, heating, power 
generation, and the like purposes) or a gas rich in hydrogen. In order 
to produce gas of high calorific value, during the gasmaking stage it is 
necessary to crack or split-up within the apparatus itself the condens- 
able vapours in the crude coal gas, setting free non-condensable 
hydrocarbons, as far as possible, though some free hydrogen will also 
be produced, and making use of the carbon set free at the same time 
either to make water gas by reaction with steam, or to reduce the 
carbon dioxide formed in the gas-producer to carbon monoxide. 
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Tully Gas Plant. 


In order that the calorific value of the resulting gas shall be as high 
as possible, when this result is desired, it is necessary to carry the 
cracking operation only sufficiently far to transform practically all the 
condensable vapours into hydrocarbons that are non condensable, but 
not far enough to split-up, more than can be practically avoided, non- 
condensable hydrocarbons of high calorific value (such as metbane 
and ethane) into hydrogen and carbon. For instance, 1 c.ft. of 
methane has a calorific value of about 911 B.Th.U. ; but on splitting- 
up into carbon in the presence of steam so as to form carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen, there would result 4 c.ft. of gas of a calorific value of 
only about 288 B.Th.U. 

In carrying out this intermittent method of producing gas, the means 





provided according to the present invention for cracking the hydro- 
carbon vapours differs according to whether the steam is being passed 
upwards or downwards through the producer. Thus, each blowing 
period of about two minutes is followed by an up run or gas-making 
period—that is, a period during which steam is admitted below the 
grate of the producer and passes up through the fuel bed thereon, 
forming water gas, which is led into the lower part of the jacket sur- 
rounding the retort through a series of ports or nostrils. At the same 
time, the crude coal gas passes through another or supplementary 
series of nostrils, placed somewhat higher up in the retort, into the 
jacket, and a supply of secondary steam is also admitted to the lower 
part of the jacket, or to a combustion chamber connected thereto ; the 
top of the retort being closed, so that the evolved coal gas will be con. 
strained to flow downwards through the retort to the nostrils and 
thence into the jacket.. In contact with the hot chequerwork in the 
jacket, the condensable hydrocarbon vapours in the coal gas are cracked, 
forming non-condensable hydrocarbons; and the excess carbon set 
free combines partly with the oxygen of the steam to form carbon 
mcnoxide, and partly with the carbon dioxide in the water gas, forming 
also carbon monoxide. Thus no carbon will be deposited on the 
chequerwork, and practically no tar or heavy hydrocarbons will remain 
in the gas, to be deposited in the external pipes and mains. Further- 
more, the use of secondary steam in this way will prevent, to a con- 
siderable extent, the decomposition of ammonia in the coal gas into 
nitrogen and hydrogen—thus at the same time increasing the yield of 
ammonia liquor and preventing the dilution of the gas with nitrogen 
resulting from the decomposition of ammonia. During this up run 
the top of the retort is closed gas-tight, so as to constrain the crude 
coal gas to flow downwards through the retort and into the jacket 
thereof. After the up run, which may last about three minutes, a 
down run, during which steam is admitted either at the top or the 
bottom of the jacket, may be commenced. During this period the 
steam and the water gas formed therefrom, together with the coal gas, 
pass downwards through the fuel-bed of the producer, and the crack- 
ing of the condensable hydrocarbon vapours in the coal gas takes place 
in the fuel-bed itself. Since this fuel-bed bas been cooled down some- 
what by the heat absorption of the water-gas reaction during the up 
run, its temperature will now not be high enough to over-crack the 
hydrocarbon vapours. The down run may last about two minutes; 
but the respective durations of the blow, the up run, and the down 
run must be regulated according to the coal being used and the results 
obtained. In some cases, however, the down run may be omitted, so 
that only alternate blowing and up run stages take place. 

In cases where gas of a particularly high calorific value is required, 
the amount of non-condensable bydrocarbons available from the coal 
gas may be insufficient, when mixed with the whole of the water gas, 
to bring the calorific value of the resultant gas mixture up to the de- 
sired standard. In such cases, part of the water gas may be with- 
drawn separately at the top of the producer, and used for raising steam 
or for other purposes. 

Another method of increasing the calorific value of the gas, while 
utilizing the whole of the water gas, is to inject a material rich in 
hydrocarbons, such as fuel oil or tar, either into the top of the retort 
or at the top of tbe fuel-bed. In the latter case, the oil may be mixed 
with the steam entering at that point ; and in the former case also, 
steam may be injected at the same time. The cracking of the hydro- 
carbons in the oil so introduced is carried out in exactly the same 
manner as the cracking of the hydrocarbons in the crude coal gas. 

In cases where it is desired to produce a gas rich in hydrogen rather 
than one of high calorific value, the supplementary nostrils referred 
to are not used, and the temperature in the fuel-bed and in the jacket 
is maintained at a higher point, so that all hydrocarbons, whether non- 
condensable or not, are cracked as far as possible to hydrogen and 
carbon; the latter reacting with steam delivered into the jacket to form 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen. In this mode of working, the water 
gas and crude coal gas pass into the lower end of the jacket through 
the same nostrils, which (as usual) are located between the top of the 
fuel-bed and the bottom of the retort. 

The manufacture of gas of a high calorific value in the above manner 
may advantageously be carried out in acomplete or self-contained gasi- 
fication apparatus of the kind shown in the accompanying drawings, 
wherein fig. 1 is a vertical section, more or less diagrammatic, of such 
apparatus, and fig. 2 is a side elevation thereof, together with a gas 
washing arrangement, part of which is broken away. 

Such apparatus comprises a lower fuel chamber A, called the pro- 
ducer, surmounted by a vertical conical retort B that is open at the 
bottom, is provided at the top with a normally closed fuel inlet C, and 
is surrounded by a jacket or chamber D which is charged with cbhequer- 
workC, The producer A is provided at the bottom with air and steam 
supply pipes F and G respectively, and with a gas outlet pipeH. The 
jacket D is in communication at or near its lower end with the top of 
the lower fuel chamber A and the lower end of the retort B through a 
number of lateral ports or passages I, commonly called nostrils. The 
jacket D is also, in the example shown, in communication with the 
interior of the retort through a series of secondary or supplementary 
nostrils I! arranged at a short distance above the main nostrils I. The 
jacket is provided at or near the bottom with an air inlet J, with a 
controlling valve K, for admitting a secondary supply of air thereto, 
and with a.-valve-controlled inlet pipe M and an annular passage N for 
admitting steam. The top of the jacket is provided with a valve-con- 
trolled snift or exhaust pipe O, and with a gas outlet pipe P. Some- 
times the jacket is provided at its lower end with an annular combus- 
tion chamber with which the ports or nostrils I and the secondary-air 
supply inlet J communicate, and in which the air and gas becone 
mixed and burnt during the blowing stage and heating stage of the 
jacket. The gas outlet P may communicate at its inner end with 29 
anoular chamber R in communication with the interior of the jacket 
through a series of holes in the top wall or roof of the jacket. Instea i 
of providing the jacket with a separate valve-controlled snift pipe 9 
for the exit of blow gas, the gas outlet P may be provided with a valv-- 
controlled branch pipe. The fuel inlet C for the retort may, as shows 
in fig. 1, extend through one side of the upper portion of the produce: 
above the jacket D. The gas outlet pipes H and P may advantag< 
ously be connected to a wash box S with controlling valves constructeu, 
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arranged, and adapted to be worked in the manner described in speci- 
fication No. 112,091. 

With apparatus constructed as described and shown, when used for 
making gas of high calorific value, the coal gas produced by distillation 
of the coal in the retort B by‘heat derived from the jacket D flows into 
the previously heated jacket through the supplementary nostrils I! 
simultaneously with the water gas produced in the producer A—the 
water gas flowing through the main ports or nostrils I; the condens- 
able vapours in the coal gas being cracked or decomposed in the jacket 
so as to produce non-condensable hydrocarbons. Steam is simul- 
taneously admitted to the jacket through the steam inlet pipe M and 
passage N. After this up run has continued for a sufficient time (say, 
about two minutes), steam may be admitted to the top of the jacket by 
a pipe T to produce a down run, this down run being continued for 
(say) three minutes. After this down run, the fuel in the gas producer 
Ais again blown with air admitted through the blast pipe F, to raise it 
to the desired degree of incandescence ; the blow gas passing through 
the main nostrils I into the jacket D to heat the chequerwork E therein 
and the retort B and escaping through the snift pipe O, the valve 
of whichis then open. The previous admission of steam to the jacket 
on the down run will cool the chequerwork and prevent its being raised 
totoo high a temperature by the blow gases afterwards passing through 
the jacket. 

The specification also describes alternative methods of procedure, 
and concludes by recommending for the purpose of the invention the 
retort construction covered by specification No. 192,880 (vide infra), 


Protectors for Gas-Mantles.—No. 192,505. 


Haynes, H., of Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1, and Merca.re, W.,, of 
Stamford Hill, N. 15. 


No. 29,651; Nov. 7, 1921. 


This invention relates to protectors for gas-mantles ; and the device 
provided thereby comprises in combination a frame or cage formed of 
strands or members made of, or having incorporated therewith, asbestos 
or like non-combustible and heat-resisting material (which frame does 
not normally touch the mantle), and a metal or other spring-like or 
adjustable clip, ring, or band adapted to embrace and fit mantle sus- 
pension bases or rings of various sizes, and to which clip, ring, or band 
the strands or members are immovably secured. 


Flexibly Jointed Pipes.—No. 192,843. 


Dorman, W. H., & Co., Ltp., Roserts, S., and STEED, O. H.G., all 
of Stafford. 


No. 31,975; Nov. 29, 1921. 


This invention relates to flexibly jointed pipes and unions consisting 
of rigid sections connected by joints of the ball-and-socket type, and 
has for its object to provide means whereby the frictional resistance to 
twisting and angular movement of adjacent sections of the pipe is re- 
duced to a minimum. 
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The Dorman Flexible Pipe-Joint, 


Herctofore the ball member of a ball-and-socket joint has been 
divided transversely into two portions separated by elastic packing or 
Springs; and the present invention comprises a joint wherein the ball 
Portion is divided into two parts transversely, one being fixed on the 
ead of :he pipe while the other is rotatable on the pipe and separated 
from the fixed portion by a thrust bearing—preferably of the ball type. 

The ball portion secured to the end of one pipe section is provided 
at its outer end with a washer of flexible material exposed to the fluid 
Préssurc in such a manner as to be self-sealing ; the pipe socket being 
of the type in which the ball recess is divided transversely into two 
Portions at its greatest diameter by a bolted gland arranged to hold the 

all of te adjacent pipe section in the ball recess. 


An embodiment of the invention is illustrated in the accompanying 
longitudinal sectional view, of which the upper half shows the two por- 
tions of the joint co-axial, while the lower half shows them with their 
axes inclined to one another. 





Gas-Making Apparatus.—No. 192,880. 
Totty, C. B., of Newark-on-Trent. 


No. 34,303; Dec. 20, rg2r. 


This invention relates to that type of apparatus suitable for the com- 
plete gasification of coal wherein a vertical retort-like chamber is 
arranged above a lower fuel chamber, and is provided externally with 
a jacket through which the gas generated during the blow is caused to 
pass for the purpose of heating the chequerwork in the jacket to a 
temperature suitable for distilling coal within the retort, the blow gas 
entering the jacket through a series of ports or nostrils in the lower 
part of the retort. 

In such gas generators it has been usual to make the retort of com- 
paratively small diameter or width, with a view to enabling the heat of 
the jacket readily to penetrate to the centre of the mass of coal ; but as 
a result of the small diameter of the retort the coal often becomes 
hung-up, and it has been necessary to use coal of a special character— 
that is to say, of a hard non-caking character. 

According to this invention, therefore, the patentee claims: A gas 
generator wherein the retort, of truncated conical shape, is made of 
such a diameter and height that it will hold a charge of coal of the 
order of from about one-half to two-thirds of the daily throughput, so 
that the charge will in normal working take from about twelve to six- 
teen hours for its descent through the retort. The ratio of the average 
cross-sectional area of the retort in square feet to the height of the re- 
tort in feet is of the order of from about 1'3 to 1°8 to 1. 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the “Official Journal’ for March 7.] 
Nos. 5470 to 6256. 

Barnett, E. W. J.— Gas, &c., taps.” No. 5625. 

Davipson, T. M —“ Destructive distillation of coal, &c.” No. 5969. 

Dixon, J. E.—‘ Discharging doors for vertical gas-retorts, &c.” 
No. 5882. 

Duppy, D. E.—“ Atmospheric gas apparatus for cooking, &c.” No, 
6128. 

Esson, D. D.—See Barnett, E. W. J. No. 5605 

Fox, T.—“ Recording devices for meters.” No. 5497. 

Gas Licut anp Coxe Company.—*“ Cocks and valves.” 

Gay, R.—“ Stop-valves or taps.” No 6157. 

Goprrrey, W. H.—See Duddy, D. E. No. 6128. 

GREENER, W. O. S.—“ Valves, &c., for preventing flow of fiuids in 
one direction.” No. 5689. 

Hamicton, R. M.—“ Non-return, &c., valves.” No. 6036. 

Hopeson, J. L —“ M-ans for indicating quantity of fluid passing 
through pipe.” No. 6188. 

Jackson, W. J. MELLERSH-.—‘‘ Coking retort oven batteries.’’ No. 
5868. 

Jounston, G.—'t Combined gas-fire and air-heating radiator.” 

776. 

Jones A. J.—‘t Plug cocks for gas, &c., burners.” No. 5798. 
Koppers Co.—See Jackson, W. J. Mellersh-. No. 5868. 
Larkin, F. S.—See Gas Light and Coke Co. No. 5554. 
M'Isaac, J.—‘‘ Apparatus for controlling proportion by volume of 

two gases.”’ No. 6138. 

M'NegiLL, D.—‘‘ Means for preventing explosions in gas-fired fur- 
naces when lighting same.” No. 5764 

Newton, C. F.—‘* Apparatus for measuring gas pressures or 
vacua.” No. 5637. 

RapiatTion, Ltp.—'' Gas-heated ovens.” 

Rapiation, Ltp,—*' Geysers.'’ No. 5721. 

Reap, J. C. C.—See Duddy, D. E. No. 6128 

Rosinson, S.—See Fox, T. No. 5497 

Royston, G.—‘' Drying sulphate of ammonia, &o."’ 

SaviLLe, W.—See Royston, G. Wo. 5877. 

Simpson, S.—" Dry gas-meters.’’ No. 5633. ° 

Smitu, H.—See Radiation, Ltd. No. 5721. 

Soc, L’arR LiguipE Soc. ANON. PouR L’ETUDE ET L'ExXPLOITA- 
TION DES ProcepEs G. CLaupE.—‘ Purification of coal gas, &c., 
intended for partial liquefaction.” No. 5565. 

SovutH METROPOLITAN Gas Co.—* Electrostatic separation of par- 
ticles.’’ No. 6251. 

VERSCHOYLE, W. D.—‘' Geysers, &c.” No. 5710 

WeEst’s Gas IMPROVEMENT Co., Ltp.—See Dixon, J. E. No. £882. 

Woopa.t, Duckuam, & JonzEs (1920), Ltp.— Manufacture of fuel 
briquettes.’’ No. 5728. 

Yates, H. J.—See Radiation, Ltd. No. 5572. 





No. 5554. 


No. 


No. 5572. 


No. 5877. 








Milton Regis Gas to be Cheaper.—Mr. A. Wells (the Gas Mana- 
ger) reported to the Milton Regis Urban District Council at their last 
meeting that the number of therms made since April last had been 
108,606. It was decided, on the recommendation of the Gas Com- 
mittee, that the price of gas should be reduced to 1s. 1d. per therm 
from the end of March, 1923. This will bring the charge for ordinary 
consumers down to 4s. 113d. per roo0 c.ft. 

A Gas-Works Accident.— The Birmingham City Ccroner on 
Wednesday last returned a verdict of accidental death with regard to 
the death of Joseph Stockley (56), of Wesley Street, Birmingham. 
He was a labourer, and on Jan. 18 was at work on the purifiers at the 
Windsor Street works, when a fellow-workman accidentally ran the end 
of his pick into Stockley’s foot. The wound was dressed, and he was 
subsequently attended at home by his doctor, on whose advice he was 
taken a fortnight later to the Dudley Road Hospital. Cerulitis was 
set up in the leg, and this developed into general septicemia, which 





was the final cause of his death, 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Progress of Bills, 

The further Standing Orders applicable to the following Bills have 
been complied with : South Oxfordsbire Water and Gas, South Stafford- 
shire Mond Gas, Swanage Gas and Electricity. These Bills have now 
been read a second time, and committed. 

Gas Regulation Act. 

Copies were presented of drafts of Special Orders proposed to be 
made by the Board of Trade under section 10 of the Act on the appli- 
cation of the Weston-super-Mare Gaslight Company, and the Ryde 
Gaslight and Brading Harbour District Gas Company. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Progress of Bills. 


The following Bills have been read a second time, and committed : 
Barnsley Corporation, Chesterfield Corporation, and Rawmarsh Urban 
District Council. 


Therm Inquiry Committee’s Report. 


There was presented to both Houses last week the report to the 
Board of Trade of the Departmental Committee on the method of 
charging for gas on a thermal basis. The fuil text of the report 
appears on p. 676 of this week's “ JouRNAL.” 

Gas Supply, Thornliebank. 

Mr. Nicuor asked the Under-Secretary to the Scottish Board of 
Health if steps could be taken to ensure that the houses erected by 
the District Committee of Upper Renfrewshire at Jenny Lind, Thorn- 
liebank, were supplied with gas for lighting and heating. 

Captain Exviotr replied that a deputation had recently been re- 
ceived from the lIccal authority on the subject, and that further 
inquiries were being made to see whether the difficulties that had 
occurred could be overcome. 


Gas Leakages. 


Mr. Ruys Davigs asked the Parliamentary Secretary to the Overseas 
Trade Department, as representing the Ministry of Health, whether 
be was aware of the growing feeling of insecurity among consumers of 
gas for lighting and heating purposes consequent upon dangers arising 
out of leakages ; whether his department had any information showing 
the number of complaints received from consumers in this connection; 
and whether he would make a statement as to the powers of the Minis- 
try and of local authorities on the matter. 

Viscount WoLMER (the Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of 
Trade), who replied, stated that he was aware that recent occurrences 
had given rise to some apprehension, but he had no information as to 
the number of complaints made to gas undertakings by consumers. 
Neither the Ministry of Health nor the local authorities had any 
powers which were applicable; but the Board of Trade, as the de- 
partment charged with the administration of the Gas Regulation Act, 
were in consultation with the gas undertakings and local authorities 
with a view to combined action in the matter. 











Rowley Regis and Blackheath Gas Company.—At the annual 
meeting of the Company, Mr. D. P. Fellows presiding, the Chairman 
reported a slight recovery in the sales of gas, but said that the receipts 
from residuals showed a further decrease. The balance at profit and 
loss account was £990, and dividends were passed for payment at the 
rate of 6 p.ct. on the ordinary “A” shares and £4 4s. p.ct. on the 
ordinary “B” shares (free of tax), leaving a balance of £75 to be 
carried forward. 


Further Price Reduction at Dover.—The Dover Gas Company 
announce that, from the reading of the meters at Lady Day, the price 
of gas will be further reduced by 1d. per therm—from 6s. to 5s. 73d. 
per tooo c.ft. This makes an aggregate reduction of 2s. 74d. per 1000 
c.ft., or 32 p.ct., since February, 1922. Gas for power is now supplied 
at 1s. per therm. This price will be further reduced to 11d. per therm 
(equal to 4s. 13d. per 1000 c.ft.), making an aggregate reduction in the 
price of power equal to 4s. 14d. per 1000 c.ft., or 50 p.ct. 

Newark Gas Company.—At tbe annual meeting of the Newark 
(Notts) Gas Company on March 2, Mr. Oliver Quibell presiding. a profit 
of £5576 was reported on the past year’s trading, an increase of £3000 
on the previous year. The Chairman, in congratulating the Company 
on the satisfactory position, said he was glad to inform the public that 
they would begin the new quarter with a reduction in the price of gas 
of 14d. per therm, which was equal to 54d. per 1000 c.f{t. A question 
was asked by a shareholder if the new price of 1s. 23d. per therm had 
enabled the Company toearn standard profits. The Chairman replied 
in the affirmative. 


Contemplated Extensions at Roaches.—The Mossley Corporation 
Gas Commitiee are contemplating an extension of the existing works 
at Roaches and the installation of coke bandling and new carbonizing 
plant. Since 1908 the demand for gas has risen by fifty-six million 
cubic feet. In 1908 the gas made by the works was 126 million cubic 
feet, while last year it was 182 millions. The increase in the annual 
yield of the works between 1908 and 1914 was 40 million cubic feet, 
and the aim of the Gas Committee is to be ready to meet the demand 
that may reasonably be expected when normal times return, The 
difficulties of the Committee are accentuated by the fact that the area 
for extension on the present site is so limited that the alternatives to 
an expenditure on a larger works on a large site are: (1) The installa- 
tion of a water-gas plant or total-gasification plant as an auxiliary to the 
present plant ; and (2) the raising of the roof to permit of the intro- 
duction of additional retorts.: The alternative proposals are to be 
discussed at an early meeting of the Town Council, 











LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Kilkenny Gas Company and the Corporation. 


In the Chancery Division of the Irish Free State High Court, before 
Lord Justice O’Connor, in the case of the Kilkenny Gas Company », 
Corporation of Kilkenny, an application was made on behalf of the 
plaintiffs that an order be issued directing that they be recouped by 
the defendants to the extent of £436 in respect of the cost of gas sup. 
plied to the Corporation for the year 1922, in accordance with an order 
made by Mr. Justice Ross in the previous year. It appeared that, on 
the application of the plaintiffs in July, 1922, Mr. Justice Pim made an 
order annulling their contract with the defendants for supplying them 
with gas for fifteen years from July 1, 1909, but without prejudice to 
their right of recoupment in respect of increased cost of manufacture 
and distribution of gas as provided for in Mr. Justice Ross’s order, 
For the year in respect of which the £436 was claimed, the gas supplied 
by the plaintiffs to the Corporation was stated to have cost £1250, 
while defendants had only paid £813. Lord Justice O’Connor now 
awarded the Gas Company £325, with £35 costs, instead of the amount 
claimed. 





_ 


British Incandescent Mantle Works. 


In the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice, on March 5, 
Mr. Justice Russell delivered judgment on a summons taken out by 
Messrs. Falk, Stadelmann, & Co., Ltd., under the Trading with the 
Enemy Acts, against the Liquidator of the British Incandescent Mantle 
Works, Ltd., for leave to put in a claim for £100,000 damages for 
breach of a contract between the applicants and the British Mantle 
Works. It was stated that the contract was dated December, 1015, 
and provided that the mantles should be delivered to Messrs. Falk, 
Stadelmann, & Co., and to nobody else, at the rate of 800,000 per 
calendar month, and that the contract should remain in operation 
until six months after peace had been declared between England and 
Germany. The contract ran until April, 1917, when the Liquidator 
appointed by the Board of Trade under the Trading with the Enemy 
Acts sold the British Mantle Works business as a going concern. His 
Lordship said that the sole question he had to determine was whether 
the claim should be admitted, leaving the Liquidator, on hearing the 
evidence, to assess the amount. . The affairs of the British Mantle 
Works were not contolled by alien enemies during the war, and His 
Lordship was satisfied (1) that a contract was entered into and ratified 
by the Directors of the British Mantle Works; (2) that it was not 
entered into at the dictation of alien enemies ; and (3) that the Direc- 
tors of the British Mantle Works acted in what they believed to be the 
best interests of the Company. The application therefore succeeded, 
and His Lordship ordered the Liquidator to admit the claim, and on 
consideration fix such a sum as he thought proper, with liberty to 
apply for an inquiry as to damages if the parties thought it desirable. 
Messrs. Falk, Stadelmann, & Co. were the only customers of the 
Mantle Works, and without them there would have been no stocks or 
business for the Liquidator to sell. 











Southgate and District Gas Company.—It was reported at the 
recent meeting of the Company that, as compared with the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1921, the sales of gas for the past twelve months showed a 
trifling decrease. The general outcome of the business of the year was 
favourable. Following upon the reduction in the price of gas by 
o-66d. per therm (from 1s. 2'66d. to 1s. 2d.), which took effect from 
Jan. 1, 1922, further reductions have been made, together amounting 
to 2 66d. per therm, or 1s. ofd. per 1rooo c.ft., and representing an 
annual saving to the consumers of upwards of £15,000. As from 
Oct. 1 last, the declared calorific value of the gas supplied by the Com- 
pany was raised by 25 B.Tb.U. (from 450 to 475) per cubic foot. 
Dividends for the year were declared of 5 p.ct. on the preference 
capital, ro p.ct. on the original capital, and 7 pct. on the additional 
capital, all less income-tax. This left £2376 to the credit of profit and 
loss account to be carried forward. 

Price of Gas at Blackburn.—At the Blackburn Town Council meet- 
ing, on March 1, it was announced that the Gas Commiitee would take 
into consideration at their next meeting a reduction of charges. Coun- 
cillor Homer (Chairman of the Gas Committee) said that prior to Sep- 
tember, 1915, when Blackburn’s gas was 28. 9d. per 1000 c ft., theif 
scale was the lowest in the history of the borough. In December, 1918, 
the price had risen to 4s, 10d. per 1000 c.ft., representing an increase 
of 78 p.ct. Compared with fourteen otber towns in the area with a 
make of 5co million c.ft. and over, the percentage increase over pre- 
war prices was the lowest, the highest increase being 162'1 p.ct. To- 
day the charge was 4s. 4d. per tooo c.ft. Taking the current increase 
per cent. over pre-war, Blackburn (with 59°8) was at the bottcm, and 
well under the highest percentage of 116. Something like £55 000 had 
been spent in installing new mains, which were badly needed. He 
added that the Committee had agreed to supply the unemployed with 
4-cwt. lots of coke at 6d. 


Cheaper Gas for Southport.—At the monthly meeting of the 
Southport Town Council last week (March 6) the Gas Ccemmittee 
recommended that on and after April 1 the charge for gas be reduced 
by 3d. per 1000 c.ft. On the question of the proposed reduction of 
price (bringing it down to 3s. 9d. per 1000 c ft.) Councillor Wright re- 
minded the Council that in 1913 it was felt that the gas-works were 
not up-to date, and vertical retorts and a telpher plant were installed, 
and it was decided to pay the cost out of revenue, having a suspense 
account for a few years. The cost was £32,727, and this was re duced 
by apnual payments to £20,760. During the war, when they con- 
tinued their contributions to the rates, payments were suspended to 
that account, and that was why the suspense account stood as high as 
it did. Tbe Gas Committee now felt they could pay off that £20,008 
at the rate of {5000 a year, meet other extraordinary charges, 30 
still have a balance compared with previous years, On a vote the pro- 
posed reduction was carried by a large majority, 
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GAS JOURNAL. 








MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 





The following further notices have appeared in the “London 
Gazette” with regard to applications to the Board of Trade for 
Orders under the Gas Regulation Act. 


DECLARATIONS OF CALORIFIC POWER. 


Aberystwyth Gas Company. —45) B.Th.U., in substitution for 425 
B.Th.U. (Jaly 1.) 

Derby Gas Light and Coke Company.—500 B.Th.U. in substitution 
for 483 B.Th.U. (June 6) 


SPECIAL ORDER. 
Bedford Gas Light Company. 


Application is being made by the Company for a Special Order under 
section 10 to empower them to purchase the undertaking of the 
Kempston Gas Company, Ltd. ; to change their name to the Bedford 
District Gas Company ; to extend the limits of supply ; to raise addi- 
tional capital ; and to make further provisions regarding the supply of 
gas. 


_ 
— 


THE EXPLOSION AT THE SALTLEY GAS-WORKS. 





After last week’s “ JouRNAL ” had gone to press, we received from 
Mr. A. W. Smith (the Secretary and Manager) some further particulars 
with regard to the unfortunate explosion in connection with the Mond- 
gas plant at the Saltley Gas-Works of the Birmingham Corporation. 
He states that the Mond-gas plant in question—which has a capacity 
of approximately 12 million c.tt. of gas per day—is used for supplying 
gas for heating the settings of the coke-oven installation ; the whole 
of the gas from the coke ovens being thereby available for distribution 
tothe town. Birmingham is the only gas-works in this country with 
any such plant. 

The working of the Mond-gas producers results in a quantity of very 
fine coal being carried over into a collecting main, which has to be 
periodically cleaned out, the main being provided with what are termed 
“pokeholes” for this purpose. During the whole ten years the plant 
has been in use, no accident has occurred. Cleaning takes place always 
at “shutting-down” times. On the present occasion, the plant was 
shut down at about 5.30 a.m. on the Sunday, and the usual precautions 
were taken to deaden the carbon (which is of a“ fiery ” nature) by passing 
steam and water into the main, and maintaining a certain pressure. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, what would appear to have hap- 
pened is that the finely-divided carbon fired, and a spark apparently 
passed forward into the washer, where—from a cause not yet ascer- 
tained—an explosive mixture must have been present. The washer 
and ammonia absorber were blown up, and flanges of the spray-arres- 
ters were also blown into the air, 

There is always an accumulation of tar present on these plants, and 
this fired very quickly ; the fire also extending to the wooden water- 
cooling tower which was in close proximity, and which was practically 
destroyed, The washer and absorber were completely wrecked. The 
damage is not particularly extensive; the most regrettable feature, of 
course, being the injuries sustained by fourteen of the workmen—tbree 
of them serious—from falling pieces of plant and burns from the fired 
tar. Unhappily, one of the men, Thomas Sheridan, who had to have 
a leg amputated, has since succumbed ; but it is hoped the others may 
all recover, 

There is in connection with the department a very efficient rescue 
and ambulance brigade, who collected in a surprisingly short time, 
rescued the men, administered first aid, and performed many deeds of 
heroism. The fire brigade also were quickly on the spot, and suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the outbreak in acomparatively short time. Some 
damage was caused to neighbouring gasholders by falling débris ; but 
fortunately, owing to the prompt measures taken, there were no serious 
results from the escaping gas. 


Opening of the Inquest. 


The inquest on the body of Thomas Sheridan was opened on Friday 
at the Victoria Courts, Birmingham, before Mr. Isaac BRADLEY 
(Coroner), and was adjourned until April 5. Mr. A, W. Smith 
(General Manager and Secretary of the Gas Department), Mr. J. 
Foster (Engineer-in-Chief), Mr. C. C. Barber (Acting Manager), and 
Mr. C, Ashton (Solicitor) watched the case on behalf of the Corpora- 
tion. Mr, H. M. Ward (Factory Inspector) was also present. 

The Widow stated that her husband was unconscious when she went 
to the hospital, and had not made any statement to her, 

._ Dr. Scott Mason (General Hospital) said Sheridan was terribly 
injured, There was a compound fracture of the left arm and thigh ; 
the left ankle was broken ; and the foot was hanging by a small por- 
tion of flesh. The body was covered with tar (Sheridan was recovered 
from a tank of tar, into which he was hurled by the force of the explo- 
Sion). Carbolic acid poisoning developed ; and this, with the shock, 
Was responsible for the man’s death. Witness thought the poisoning 
Was caused by the absorption of the carbolic acid from the crude tar. 
Nearly all the tar was removed from the body within three hours of 
admission to the hospital. 
he Coroner stated that, at the adjournment, the inquiry would be 
ee into at length. The two other men in hospital were progressing 
avourably, 
nr ASHTON, on behalf of the Gas Committee, expressed regret that 
€ deaih should have occurred, Sheridan, he said, had been in the 
employ of the Department eight or nine years. The Committee also 
Wished to emphasize the great courage and fortitude shown by Sheridan 
when so seriously injured. 


NORTH MIDDLESEX GAS COMPANY. 


A Very Satisfactory Statement. 
The Ordinary General Meeting of the Company was held on Monday 
of last week, at No. 5, Great Winchester Street, E.C.—Mr. A. M. 
Pappon (the Chairman) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. E, L. Burton, F.S.A.A.) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting ; and the report and accounts for the year ended 
Dec, 31 were taken as read. 

The CuarirMAN, in moving their adoption, said it would be seen from 
the report that in the past year there had been an increase of 4 p.ct. in 
the quantity of gas sold, which was a very satisfactory dimension of 
development. He would be glad if it had been maintained in the cur- 
rent year up to date; but, in common with the great majority of under- 
takings, they had experienced a considerable setback in the use of gas 
during the first two months of this year. However, they were now 
catching-up, and hoped in a very little time to be progressively record- 
ing increases in sales. The price had been brought down to 1o4d. per 
therm. This question of price was one that must now stand in the fore- 
front of administrative policy. Every effort must be made to enlarge 
the use and scope of gas; and this could only be done by receding 
from the high charges which it had been necessary to make during the 
last few years. The capital receipts amounted to £257,148, or £538 
per million c.ft. of gas. This did not represent any degree of delin- 
quency in an undertaking of that size; but he would like to see 
the figure reduced, because it stood higher than it had done in 
the past history of the Company. This was by reason of the fact 
that they had accomplished a very great deal since the proprietors 
last met. They had improved their plant and works, and had 
acquired considerably increased technical efficiency as compared 
with years ago. This was shown in the economies revealed by the 
accounts. The revenue account was disappointing on one side, and 
gratifying on the other. The total receipts were {9852 less. The 
sale of gas amounted to 478,180,700 c.ft., so that they were getting 
rapidly on towards being a 500 million c.ft. company. When he 
first made acquaintance with the undertaking, the output was 40 mil- 
lion c.ft. In the accounts under review, coal, oil, and coke had cost 
nearly {10,000 less, which wiped-out the decrease in receipts to which 
he had justreferred. The total expenditure was less by £11,065 ; and 
the difference between this and the decrease in the receipts was £1213, 
which was added to the profit. All the charges for maintenance had 
been amply attended to. There had been carried to the special pur- 
poses fund £1800; and this fund now approached {6000. The co- 
partnership fund received £1540, which was one of the best business 
items of the whole account. The co-partnership movement in that 
Company was almost a model. The administration of the Company 
had become a pride and a pleasure to everyone connected with it. 
There was brought into profit and loss account £3652; and the profit 
for the year (with interest) was £18,353, which gave them £22,000 to 
deal with. After meeting income-tax and interest charges, there re- 
mained £11,166 available. Of this, the dividends recommended would 
absorb £6566, and £4600 would go forward to the next account. It was 
recommended that {1192 be carried to the reserve fund. This fund 
already stood at £18,125. Inthe general balance-sheet, there was a 
reserve for renewal of plant, &c., of £2300. It had been possible 
to take this out of revenue, and it would help in what they had imme- 
diately before them. They would agree with him that this was a very 
satisfactory statement; and the Directors did not despair of doing as 
well, or a little better, in the current period. They had bought the 
whole of their coal for this year, and a little more, at a reduction in 
price as compared with the accounts he had just been considering. 
There had also been some reduction in the price of oil. 

Mr. H. A. LermittTE seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
carried, 

Proposed by the Cuarrman, and seconded by Mr. S. A. Sampson, 
dividends were declared making a distribution for the year (less tax) 
of 5 p.ct. on the preference stock, 11 p.ct. on the original ordinary 
shares, and £7 148. p.ct. on the additional ordinary shares, The 
Chairman remarked that these were the pre-war dividends. 

The retiring Directors (Mr. H. A. Lermitte and Mr. S, A. Sampson) 
and the Auditor (Mr. L. Hardy) were next re-elected. 

The CuairMaNn proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the officers and 
staff for all they had done for the Company, as reflected in the state- 
ment submitted to that meeting. 

Mr. H. F, Lorts seconded the vote, which was unanimously 
accorded. 

Mr. Burton and Mr. Lawriz Trewsy (the Engineer and Manager) 
responded. Mr. Trewby said the results had improved, and would go 
on doing so. His new staff were working better and better every day. 

The Chairman and Directors were also thanked for their services, 
on the proposition of Mr. Rutter. 


i 





Kingscliffe Gas-Works Sold.—The gas-works at Kingscliffe, 
Northamptonshire, with the mains and three cottages, have been sold 
for £150. The works have been closed for sometime. The auctioneer, 
it is stated, had difficulty in getting bids. 

New Directorate at Salcombe.—Our local correspondent writes 
that admission was at first refused to the Press at the annual meeting 
of the shareholders of the Salcombe Gas Company on Feb. 28, but 
subsequently reporters were admitted. The opening of the meeting was 
apparently stormy, and when the newspaper men entered, the election 
of a Chairman had not been brought to a successiui issue, two 
gentlemen having been nominated. Finally, Mr. Wm. Beer, Solicitor, 
Kingsbridge, a Director of the Company, was unanimously elected. 
The report, which promised a reduction in the price of gas, was 
adopted; and then Mr. R. Hartree proposed that a new board of 
Directors be elected. He was, he said, voicing the opinion of the 
shareholders in this matter. An absolute change of Directors was de- 
sired. The resolution went to the vote and was carried by a majority. 
Mr. Hartree then proposed that the number of Directors be reduced 
from nine to five. He proposed Messrs. J. W. Vivian, Wm, Beer, C. 





Cole, K. Hartree, and himself. The resolution was carried. 
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HARROW AND STANMORE GAS COMPANY. 


A Large Increase in Sales. 
The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held at 
No. 5, Great Winchester Street, E.C., on Monday of last week—Mr. 
Arthur F. Phillips (the Chairman) presiding. 


The ENGINEER and Secretary (Mr. Charles Chambers) read the 
notice convening the meeting, and the Directors’ report and the state- 
ment of accounts for the six months ended Dec. 31 were taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said it would be seen from them that the past half-year’s results were 
highly satisfactory. The sale of gas continued to increase, and was 
13°13 p.ct. more than in the corresponding previous half year. For- 
tunately the supply of coal wassatisfactory. The Company obtained all 
they required, and the quality was good. The workmen worked well, 
and there were nostrikes to contend with. The expenditure on capital 
account was £3533 on mains and {1561 on meters. Against this was 
written-off for depreciation £2062, so that the capital charges only in- 
creased £3033. The capital expenditure was 9s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. 
of gas sold. It would be seen from the revenue account that coal, 
oil, and coke cost £31,502, against £38,012 in the corresponding pre- 
vious half year. Carbonizing wages were £3537, against £4083—a 
reduction of £546. Repairs of mains and services cost £10,010, against 
£8810. Repairs of meters and stoves showed a reduction at £3808, as 
compared with £5065 the previous year. A sum of £1404 had been 
carried to the special purposes fund. Theother charges were all much 
the same. The gas-rental was £63,363—a decrease of £1379, not- 
withstanding the increase in the quantity sold. This, of course, was 
due to the reduction in the price. The price of gas was 1s. 1d. per 
therm for the September quarter and 1s. per therm for the Christmas 
quarter, compared with ts. 2'4d. per therm the previous year. The 
balance of revenue was £13,159, against £9893 a year ago. Adding 
the £13,159 to the balance of £8935 brought from the last half-year, 
after providing for income-tax and interest on loans and debentures 
there remained a balance of £18,233, from which the proposed dividend 
would take £7624, leaving £10,608 to carry forward. The Directors 
considered the position of the Company justified a further reduction 
in the price of gas to 11d. per therm from Christmas last. The whole 
of the works and plant had been maintained in an efficient state, and 
the district well supplied with gas. In addressing the proprietors on 
two or three previous occasions, he had called attention to the con- 
tinual development of the Company’s business. This was having the 
serious attention of the Directors. A considerable addition to the 
carbonizing plant would be necessary to meet the increasing con- 
sumption of gas. Orders had already been given for additional 
purifiers, and the question of how best to meet the demands likely to 
be made on the Company had the careful consideration of the Board. 
He was pleased to state that the staff and workmen in the Company’s 
pom ay appeared contented, and had efficiently carried out all their 

uties. 

The Vicge-Cuairman (Dr. J. W. Lee Glaisher, F.R.S,) seconded the 
resolution. 

Mr. R. A. Harris asked, in view of the balance of £18,233 stand- 
ing to the credit of profit and loss, whether it would not have been 
wiser to pay a dividend at the rate of 7 p.ct. 

The CuHarrMaN replied that the proprietors might rely upon it that 
this matter had had the serious consideration of the Directors; and 
they had come to the conclusion that it was not advisable to increase 
the dividend at present. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

Proposed by the CHarrMAN, and seconded by Mr. S, CuT.er, Jun., 
dividends were declared for the half-year ended Dec. 31 at the rate of 
6} p.ct. per annum on the ordinary stock and 5 p.ct. on the preference 
stock, both less income-tax. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN, proposing the re-election as Directors of Mr. 
A. F. Phillips and Mr, S. Cutler, jun., said he need say nothing of the 
valuable services that Mr. Phillips had rendered to the Company ; 
while as for Mr. Cutler, with his great knowledge of gas manufacture 
and distribution, the Board could scarcely have a more useful member. 

Mr. A. M. Pappon, who seconded, remarked that Harrow, as a 
prominent prosperous undertaking, seemed to his mind synonymous 
with the nameof Mr. Artbur Phillips. He supposed there would really 
never be disclosed what the Company owed to him ; but the results of 
his administration were more than ample testimony to his great quali- 
ties. Mr. Cutler, like himself, had been connected with gas matters 
all his life; and there were certainly few people better found in tech- 
nical knowledge than was Mr. Cutler. 

The motion was agreed to, and acknowledgment made by the 
CuHarirMAN and Mr. Cuter. 

It was also agreed, on the motion of Mr. F. R. Smit, seconded by 
Mr. T. E. Evans, that Mr. B. Dennett Holroyd be appointed an 
Auditor in place of the late Mr. James Randall. 

The CuairMAN proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Engineer and 


Secretary, and to the staff who carried on the business down at ' 


Harrow. They had, he said, only to look through the accounts for 
the past half-year to see that the working had been excellent. In 
fact, the results were all that could be desired. In Mr. Chambers 
they had an officer who was thoroughly devoted to the Company’s 
interests. He did not spare himself at all; and the staff under him 
were most loyal. 

Mr. Pappon seconded the vote, which was heartily passed. 

Mr. CHAMBERs said that, on behalf of the staff, the workmen, and 
himself, he thanked them all for their kind appreciation. An increase 
such as was shown in the present accounts could not be met without 
some anxiety. They would get some indication of what it meant, 
when he told them that the increase alone last year at Harrow repre- 
sented the output of the first two years during which he had the 
pleasure of serving the Company. This showed the growth that had 
taken place in Harrow over the last 32 years. 

Mr. Harris remarked that their staff was a splendid one, and he 
agreed with all that had been said about them; but without the help 


vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors—feeling satisfied that no 
better Board could be found. 

Mr. W. RicHarps seconded the vote, which was unanimously 
accorded, and acknowledged by the CuairMan, 


— 
—<—S— 


DOVER GAS COMPANY. 





Annual General Meeting. 


The Company held their Centenary Annual General Meeting on the 
5th inst., when the Chairman (Mr. E. M. Worsfold) gave an interest- 
ing address on the history of the Company. 


During the past year, Messrs. Anderson Bros. took charge of the 
management; Mr. J. Paterson (late of Waterford and Deal) being 
appointed Resident Manager. 

The Chairman presented the report and accounts for the year ; the 
profit being £11,678, which establishes a record profit for the Com. 


pany. 

A dividend of 7} p.ct. was declared for the December half year, fol- 
lowing upon an interim dividend of 5 p.ct. for the June half. The price 
of gas at the beginning of the year was 8s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. A reduc. 
tion of 1s. per 1000 c.ft. was made, dating from the middle of the Lady 
Day quarter, and a further reduction of ts. 3d. at July 1, thus bringing 
the price down to 6s. per 1000 c.ft. (or 1s. 4d. per therm), The Com. 
pany commenced supplying gas by the therm on July 1. 

A further reduction of 1d. per therm (equal to 44d. per 1000 c.ft.) 
comes into force after the Lady Day readings of the current year, 
making the price per therm rs. 3d. (equal to 5s. 74d. per 1000 c.ft.). 
Thus, since January, 1922, there has been a reduction equal to 2s. 74d. 
ong 1000 C.ft., or 32 p.ct. Meanwhile, gas for power has been reduced 

y 50 p.ct.; the price for engine gas being 11d. per therm. 

During the year the consumption of the various military stations 
(amounting to about 12 million c.ft. per annum) was lost, the military 
authorities installing their own machinery for electric light. The total 
sale of gas, however, was only reduced by 8 millions, so that 4 million 
c.ft. private consumption has been gained. 

A campaign has been, and is being, made to secure new business, 
and suitable showrooms and new offices are being prepared. 


tin 
——_- 


BELFAST GAS UNDERTAKING. 





Price Reductions. 


At the Monthly Meeting of the Belfast Corporation, Mr. M'‘Laurin, 
on behalf of the Gas Committee, alluded to the reduction in the price 


of gas, and recalled that that time last year the Committee had to face 
a deficit of £16,000. Notwithstanding this, they took the courageous 
step of reducing the price by 8d. per 1000 c,ft.—a step which had been 
entirely justified, as they had not only wiped out the deficit, but had 
been able to contribute to relief of rates by making a grant of £11,460 
towards the City Hall fund. They still hoped to close the accounts 
with a credit balance. Now they were reducing the price of gas by 
4d. per tooo c.ft. all round. The Committee were proud of the resulis 
achieved ; but they realized that the main credit was due to Mr. J. D. 
Smith (their Engineer), who had had the foresight to advise the nego- 
tiation of contracts for coal up to October next at 28s. 1od. per ton, 
delivered at the works. This had made the reductions possible. 

Giving evidence before the Northern Ireland Government Advisory 
Committee on cost of living, Mr. J. D. Smith submitted a return show- 
ing gas prices in Belfast and several other cities and towns; and the 
Chairman of the Committee (Mr. J. H. Robb, K.C., M.P.) remarked 
that these were very satisfactory, so far as the Committee were con- 
cerned. Mr. Smith proceeded to describe the method of coal pur- 
chase, stating that delivery had to be made under the terms of the con- 
tracts into barges in Belfast harbour, and the coal was then brought 
direct to the works. In 1910 the price per ton was 14s. 9d.; in 1920, 
£2 1s. 3d.; in 1921, £2 10s, 11d.; andin 1922, {2 6s. 8d. For the 
nine months ended in January last the average price was {1 tos. 74. 
per ton. The big figure in 1921 was accounted for by the fact that in 
that year there was a national coal strike, and it was necessary to bring 
coal from America at rates running from 75s. to 80s. a ton. The last 
awe made in 1922, was for 165,000 tons at an average price of 

I 18s, 

Their object, said Mr. Smith, was to sell gas to the consumer at the 
lowest price. They did not want to make any profit. With respect to 
their grant to the City Hall fund, he explained that all the capital 
money for the gas undertaking was borrowed on the security of the 
rates, and, accordingly, the rates were entitled to some consideration. 
The department occupied offices in the City Hall, and the value of 
that per annum in round figures was about f4000. In these circum- 
stances, he did not think the consumer was suffering by the department 
finding the interest and redemption charges on the City Hall. 








—_— 


Price Reduction at Salford.—The Salford Gas Committee have 
decided to recommend to the Council that, after the March reading of 
the meters, the price to all ordinary consumers in the area of supply 
shall be reduced 8d, from 4s. 4d. to 3s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft. net. This 
applies to consumers up to 100,000 ¢c.ft. per quarter; and to encourage 
the greater use of gas, the Committee propose to make a further re- 
duction of 1d. to consumers of over 100,000 and under 250,000 c.{t. per 
quarter. Consumers of excess of this have been on a lower scale 
of charge than domestic and other small users; and the new rates 
affecting them will be: From 250,000 to 500,000 c.ft. per quarter, @ 
reduction from 4s, 2d. to 3s. 6d. net; 500,000 to 1,000,000 c.ft., to 
38. 5d. net; 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 c.ft., to 3s. 4d. net; anal so on, up 
to 6,000,000 c.ft., when the price drops to 3s. 1d, net. This reduc- 
tion, with the previous one of 6d. per 1000 c.ft. in July last, will make 





of the Directors, they could do little. He therefore proposed a cordial 


a total reduction of 1s. 2d. in nine months, 
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BURNLEY AND COKE-OVEN GAS. 


Lecturing before the Burnley Literary and Scientific Club, Mr. A. 
pooth made an important suggestion in regard to the Burnley gas 
supply. 

Speaking of the coal supplies of this country and the wastage of that 
commodity, he remarked that it is quite time that someone who had 
only the interests of the country at heart drafted measures to make 
«fuel economy ” compulsory, so that the wasteful use of coal could be 
checked. An Advisory Committee appointed by the late Government 
recommended the erection of several very large electricity generating 
stations, which would distribute current over a big area. Such a 
scheme, had it been adopted, would not have effected any great saving, 
except in certain favourable districts. Fortunately, the main portion 
of the scheme was turned down. 

As an instance of how local conditions and industries can affect the 
economic distribution of fuel, one might consider what could be done 
in the town of Burnley. Burnley and district stands upon the richest 
of the lower coal measures in the country. The Lower Mountain Mine 
is equal to the best Durham coking coal for metallurgical coke manu- 
facture. There are coking plants in this district coking this coal ; but 
these are of a kind first introduced in 1860. In plants of this type all 
the valuable bye-products from the coal are wasted, including approxi- 
mately 12,000 c.ft. of gas per ton of coal coked, or about one-third 
greater heat value than the present town supply. 

Basing some figures upon an assumed number of these ovens working 
inthis district, more striking facts are brought to light. Taking 100 ovens 
asa basis, and assuming further that these ovens coke 5 tons of coal 
at a charge, and seven charges a fortnight, one. gets a figure of 88,400 
tons of coal coked per year. At 12,000 c.ft. of gas per ton, this means 
that 1,092,000,000 c.ft. of gas are being wasted per annum. This 
amount of gas is some 2,000,000 c.ft. more than is made at Burnley 
gas-works per year, and it has a heating value of 600 B,.Th.U. com- 
pared with the 475 B.Th.U. of the present town supply. The 66,000 
tons of coal a year gasified at the gas-works is wasted, as there is no 
need for a separate gas-works in the town. If the country had any 
organization at all in these matters, they would not be allowed to have 
agas-works. If this obsolete coking plant was replaced by modern 
bye-product recovery coke-ovens, and a modern recovery producer 
gas plant, the following cycle of operations could be worked. 

The better-class coal would becoked intheovens. The poorer coal, 
together with the small unsaleable coke, would be gasified in the pro- 
ducer plant. This gas would be used to heat the ovens, and the town 
would be supplied with a mixture of producer gas and coke-oven gas. 
This mixed gas would have a heating value of 250 to 300 B.Th.U., and 
would be supplied under a pressure of about 3 lbs. per sq. in. The 
scheme would mean the entire re-laying of the service-mains, The 
compensation would be that the same amount of heat could be supplied 
at one-third the price of the present gas-supply. All this would mean 
that modern artistic gas-fires could burn continuously at less actual 
cost than a coal-fire. Steam could be raised economically in gas-fired 
boilers with an efficiency of 90 p.ct. Furnaces and forges would 
be gas-fired also. Lighting would be by means of electricity, solely 
because of its convenience and cleanliness; the generators being 
driven by large gas-engines. From the waste heat on the coking and 
gas plant, water could be heated and distributed round the town. 
This is all practical, and is in actual practice, but not all at one place. 


<i 


INDUSTRIAL POISONING AND THE WORKS CHEMIST. 





In the course of an informal address to the London Ssction of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, on Monday, March 5, Dr. T. M. Lecce, 
H.M, Medical Inspector of Factories, referred to industrial poisoning, 
the causes and remedies, and the manner in which the number of 
cases had been reduced since the work of the Home Office in regard to 
the matter was begun, The number of instances of carbon monoxide 
poisoning was less in the case of coal gas than in that of blast furnaces 
or producer-gas plants. The object of the address was to appeal to 
the works chemists to give every assistance to those engaged on the 
medical side of the work, in order that processes and plants might be 
perfected and the incidence of industrial poisoning diminished. 

In the subsequent discussion, stress was laid upon the fact that 
much of the trouble was due to the workmen themselves. On the 
general position of the works chemist, several speakers pointed out 
that at present the works chemist is not allowed any responsibility 
in the matter of preventing industrial poisoning, and is not consulted. 
One speaker said that Dr. Legge would have to wait a little while 
before he got the assistance from the works chemists he desired ; and 
some educational work would have to be carried out-among the em- 
Ployers, who often had narrow views on this matter. 

Mr. G. STEvENsoN Taytor (Senior Engineering Inspector) made 
Special reference to the number of cases of gassing. In the Factory 
Department this was a really serious problem, particularly in connec: 
tion with blast furnaces. The ignorance in connection with the danger 
of carbon monoxide could not be exaggerated. The number of 
Cases reported was appalling, and there was also a large number not 
teported because the person recovered quickly. The two great essen- 
tials were effective ventilation and proper rescue appliances. Another 
important source of danger was sulphuretted hydrogen from tar stills. 

1S was generally due to failure on the part of the operatives to 
realize the danger of entering tar stills before they were properly dis- 
Connected and ventilated. A further source of danger was that of 
ne tanks which had contained benzole or petrol, or other light 
ous, He urged all factory owners to take expert counsel in dealing 
= industrial poisoning, and offered advice from the Department. 

C t. Cotes said that, being connected with the Gas Light and Coke 
pb he was particularly interested in the question of carbon 
aa ie Poisoning. While it was true that carbon monoxide had no 
with » 1tS presence caused a distinct sensation at the back of the throat, 
't which all workers were familiar as a warning. The great thing 





was to educate the men as to what they should do; and, secondly, it 
was necessary to see that every man engaged in these trades was 
thoroughly fit and led an absolutely first-class life. This was the method 
which had been adopted at Beckton. Another matter of great import- 
ance was the course to be taken in a case of carbon monoxide poison- 
ing. The method he had adopted—but which he had not seen adopted 
elsewhere—was, in addition to inhalation of oxygen and the applica- 
tion of artificial respiration, to inject hypodermically in the thighs and 
abdomen considerable quantities of oxygen. 


iia, 
—— 


Radiation, Ltd. 


In presenting the balance-sheet as at Dec. 31, 1922, to the share- 
holders in Radiation, Ltd., at the meeting to-day (Wednesday), the 
Directors will report that, after bringing in £30,668 from 1921, the 
balance of the revenue account is £190,977. Deducting the interim 
dividends (£62,292) paid in August last, there remains at disposal the 
sum of £128,684 19s. 8d., which the Directors will recommend be 
appropriated as follows: 





£ s. d 
A final dividend of 3 p.ct. to Dec. 31, 1922, on the 
preference shares, lessincome-tax . . . . 24,469 5 4 
A final dividend of 34 p.ct. on the fully-paid ordinary 
shares, freeofincome-tax . . . . . .». + 48,798 1 
A final dividend of 34 p.ct. on the partly-paid ordi- 
nary shares, free of income-tax san” 5:207 2 7 
To carry forward to next year 50,120 10 I 








£128,684 19 8 


Imperial Continental Gas Association Special Dividend. 


The Imperial Continental Gas Association announce, with reference 
to their recent dividend declarations, ‘‘ that a writ bas been served on 
the Association by a debenture stockholder, who intends to move for 
an injunction to restrain the Association from applying the sum in the 
manner contemplated.” Making this statement, the “ Financial News” 
points out that the Directors of the Association, in recommending 
a final dividend on the capital stock for 1922 at the rate of 5 p.ct. 
actual, making with the interim distribution 10 p.ct. for the year, pro- 
posed: “ That the sum of £238 699 received from the realization of the 
German assets, being an accretion to capital which has been realized 
and turned into money, be dealt with as profit and applied in payment 
of a special dividend for the year 1922 at the rate of 12 p.ct. per 
annum on the nominal amount of the issued capital stock of the Asso- 
ciation, such dividend to be paid on June 1, 1923.” In March, 1921, 
as a result of the Association's liquidation of assets in Germany, a re- 
turn of 60 p.ct. of the capital stock was made, together with the 
redemption of 65 p.ct. of the debenture stock at 105, leaving outstand- 
ing £1,976,000 capital stock and £404,800 debenture stock. 


ia 
i 








Chester Gas Company. 


The r1roth ordinary general meeting of the Chester United Gas 
Company was held recently, the Chairman, Sir John M. Frost, J.P., 
presiding. The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: The balance to credit of capital account is £42,090; 
but after we have paid for the new gasholder, now in course of erec- 
tion, and for some extension of mains we have in contemplation, there 
will be left no larger amount than is required for working capital. 
The revenue account is a very satisfactory record of the Company’s 
trading during the half year, although the sales of gas are not 
quite equal to those in the corresponding periodof 1921. The receipts 
from gas are £6758 less than in 1921, which is due to reduction in price, 
£3123, decreased sales, £1391, and the rental of prepayment meters, 
&c., £2244, which last year was included in the receipts from gas, but 
is now shown separately. Coke sales have naturally realized less—the 
decrease being £5306, mainly owing to lower price in sympathy with 
the lower price of coal, but also attributable to the lack of industrial 
uses. Tar has sold better, largely owing to there being more demand 
for pitch; and the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia has yielded a 
profit of £115, in place of a loss of £60 incurred last year. The total 
receipts are £48,404, or £7763 less than the year before. On the 
other hand, however, the expenses are reduced from £49,937 to 
£40,461, thus realizing a saving of £9476; and therefore the net result 
is an increase of £1713 in the profit earned in the half year. Coal and 
wages are mainly responsible for this reduction in costs. Coals have 
cost £11,386 less; but with improved working and higher yield of 
gas per ton used, we have saved 630 tons of the value of about 
£930. Only in the cost of distribution is there any substantial increase 
as compared with the previous year, and this is the necessary outcome 
of the deliberate policy of the Board to overhaul mains and service- 
pipes to ensure their safe and gas-tight condition. The Chairman 
then moved that dividends be paid as follows: A dividend of 4 p.ct. 
on £52,500 preference stock in respect of the year ended Dec. 31, 192::; 
also a dividend of 2} p.ct.on £157,150 ordinary stock of the Company, 
making, with the interim dividend declared at the ordinary general 
meeting in August last, at the rate of 24 p.ct., a total dividend of 
5 p.ct. for the year. This was seconded and adopted. 


tiie 
—_> 





Sunderland Gas Company.—At the annual meeting of the Sun- 
derland Gas Company, the Chairman (Alderman W. F. Vint) said the 
year had been a most successful one, and they were not only able to 
pay their maximum dividend as usual, but were also in a position to 
carry forward asum equal to a full year’s dividend. In addition, they 
had during the year three times reduced the price of gas, which was 
now 2s. 6d. per rooo c.ft. Expenditure totalled £252,007, and revenue 
£284,069, leaving a balance of profit of £32,062. A new gasholder 
was being constructed at Ayres Quay, and a large area of land had 
been bought for future extensions to the Hendon works. The report 
and accounts were adopted, and a dividend was declared of 3 p.ct., 
making 6 p.ct. for the year, 
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Leighton Buzzard Gas Company. 


At the annual meeting of the Leighton Buzzard (Bsds.) Gas 
Company, Mr. Robert Richmond, J.P., C.A., presiding, the revenue 
account showed a balance of £3369, and the Directors recommended 
a dividend of 5 p.ct. psr annum on the ordinary consolidated stock, 
carrying forward to the reserve fund £277. The Chairman said 
the price of gas in Leighton was not increased so early or by so much 
during the war years as in most other places. The present price of 
13d. per therm, or 5s. 2:44. per 1000 c.ft., was 83 p.ct. above pre-war 
price, and was the highest they had ever charged. The Directors 
had decided to reduce the price now by 44. per therm, or 2'4d. per 1000 
c.ft., which would make £800 difference in the revenue account. In 
conclusion, Mr. Richmond referred to the successful visit of the 
Eastera Counties Gas Managers’ Association last year, and compli- 
mented the Manager and Secretary of the Leighton Company, Mr. 
H. G. Ruggles, whose energies, and those of his father before him, had 
always led gas engineers to speak well of their visits to the town. It 
might be taken as acompliment that Leighton Buzzard had been visited 
three times by the Association in 18 years. A vote of thanks was 
accorded the staff, and particularly the Manager, for his extra work in 
pi pn ar om with an experimental plant that was attracting a good deal 
of attention. 


_ 
—_ 


Gas Profits in Relief of Rates. 


At a meeting of the Belfast Corporation, a recommendation was 
adopted from the Gas Committee authorizing the latter body to grant 
from profits, as in previous years, the annual sum, estimated at 
£11,469, necessary to provide for the interest and sinking fund in 
connection with the City Hall. Mr. H. M‘Laurin, in submitting the 
recommendation, said the Gas Committee took a certain amount of 
pride in maintaining this yearly contribution. Mr. Donaldson entered 
a protest against the principle that certain profits should go entirely in 
relief of rates, and held that, in regard to the gas-works, it was an 
entirely wrong principle since there were many people who did not 
consume gas at all, In his opinion, gas profits should be used to 
benefit the users of gas by cheapening production. Sir Wm. Coates, 
Bart., agreed that the Corporation were under an obligation to supply 
gas at a cheap rate, but it was only right to point out that this 
grant had been fixed for many years; and, personally, he was very 
grateful that it was made. Alderman Boyd, while sympathizing to a 
great extent with the protest that had been made, recognized that the 
principle was valuable, that the gas-works were the property of the 
citizens as a whole, and that the entire city was responsible if any de- 
ficit should arise on the undertaking. It was only fair to say that the 
Committee were supplying gas as cheap as—if not cheaper than—any 
other Committee of the kind in Great Britain or Ireland, and, in addi- 
tion, they had made provision for a further reduction in the price of 
gas as from the first of the financial year. Ia granting £11,462 to the 
City Hall, they were relieving every citizen of Belfast, and were 
therefore conferring a certain amount of benefit upon every person, 
whether consumer or non-consumer, 





_—— 


Harrogate Gas Company. 


The annual meeting of the Company was held on Feb. 27, The 
Chairman (Mr. Francis Barber) presided, and, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, said: There has been an increase in our 
output of 22 351,000 c.ft., which is an advance of 5°3 p.ct. on the out- 
put of the previous year. We have added 290 new customers during 
the year; and our sale and fittings department profits have increased by 
no less than 32 p.ct. Orders to the number of 15,352 bave been dealt 
with ; 2448 stoves regulated free of charge; and 2218 orders received 
for free regulation of incandescent burners. Though theaverage quality 
of our gas has been 466 B.Th.U., against 463 in the previous year, our 
output per ton of coal has increased from 13.740 to 15,148 c.ft., and our 
therms from 63 61 to 70°5 perton. This represents a saving of 3080 
tons of coal, and the carbonizing labour, less residuals, represents a net 
saving of £2925. Our present selling price of 9d. per therm net com- 
pares very favourably with that of the large corporation undertakings 
in Yorkshire. It represents a net price of 3s. 54d. per 1ooo c.ft, The 
balance on net revenue, subject to a half-year’s dividend, is £24.450, 
which, after payment of such dividends, will leave a carry-over of 
£13,571. By our-Act of 1921, the limit on our carry-over is now fixed 
at the amount required to pay one year’s dividend on our preference 
and consolidated stock. This fund, under the Act of 1921, is now 
limited to to p.ct. on the £184,320 of our ordinary and preference capital 
then issued and paid-up, and the amount thereafter raised by the issue of 
additional capital thereby authorized. You will see that it already 
stood at £18,701. We have raised an additional £40,000 by the issue 
of redeemable preference stock, which gives us the right to increase it 
to £22,432. Wecan, therefore, transfer to it the further sum of £3730, 
and this the Board recommend. Resolutions were passed authorizing 
payment of dividend at the rate of 5 p.ct. for the half year ended 
Dec. 31 last, making, with the interim dividend paid, the maximum 
authorized by the Company, and the placing of £3730 to credit of 
reserve fund. 





_—— 


Cheaper Gas at Devonport.—At a meeting of the Plymouth Cor- 
poration Gas Committee (for the Devonport area) on March 1, it was 
reported that the balance on the working of the undertaking for the 
year ended March 1 would be £27,858. For the month of January the 
output showed an increase of 2‘99 p.ct. over the corresponding period 
of last year. It was decided to make the following reductions in the 
charges for gas per 1000 c.ft.: To ordinary lighting consumers, from 
3S. 5d. to 2s. 11d. ; supplies for power purposes, from 3s. 2d. to 2s. 8d. ; 
automatic slot meter supplies, from 16 c.ft. per 1d. less a discount of 
IS. per 1000 C.ft. to 20 c.ft. per 1d. less a discount of 54d. per 1000 
c.ft.; and for automatic slot meters with private fittings, from 18 c.ft. 
per 1d. less a discount of 1s. per 1000 c.ft. to 25 c.ft. per 1d. less a 
discount of 14d. per roo0 c. ft. 





Exeter Gas Light Company. 


Presiding at the annual meeting of the Company, Mr. G. Hardy 
Harris (Chairman of Directors) put forward a strong defence of the 
therm system and a refutation of allegations that gas companies are 
poisoning the public with carbon monoxide. He explained that gas 
bills went up and down with the thermometer, and that the introduc. 
tion of the new system of charging had nothing to do with the increaseq 
bills in some parts of the country in the early part of last year. “The 
larger bills,” said Mr. Hardy Harris, “were mainly due to the fact 
that the weather in the early part of 1922 was far colder than in 1021.” 
He could not see how the therm system of charging could operate 
adversely to the interests of the consumers. What consumers re- 
quired was heat, and the public were charged for the amount of heat 
which they actually received. “In addition to being charged with 
swindling the public with the therm, the gas industry was also accused 
of endeavouring to poison the majority with carbon monoxide,” ob. 
served the Chairman. “Several inquiries have been held and com. 
mittees appointed to investigate impurities in gas, and on two occasions 
in my experience they unanimously resolved that there was absolutely 
no necessity to regulate the amount of carbon monoxide sent out in or- 
dinary gas.” The Company was ina sound position. The sale of gas 
increased by 108,752 therms, equivalent to nearly 23 million c.ft. The 
total output amounted to 5254 million c.ft., as against 381 million ft. in 
1913. The price of gas had been reduced to 3s. 8'2d. per 10009 c.ft, 
compared with 4s. 8d. in December, 1921. Compared with the pre war 


price, the increase was only 58 pct.; whereas the cost of labour was . 


100 p.ct., and coal 79 p.ct. higher. In consequence of the reductions 
the consumers benefited to the extent of £15,194 during the year. In 
all departments the business had increased. Owing to war-time arrears, 
expenditure on repairs and renewals had increased. In November 
last they found it necessary to increase their capital by £20,000, 
and 2000 f1onew ordinary shares realized on the average {12 os. 114, 
The year’s trading showed a profit of £8244. Mr. J. C. Wippill 
seconded the adoption of the report, and the motion was carried. 


~ 
i 





Reading Gas Company. 


The annual general meeting of the Company was held on Feb. 27, 
Mr. G. W. Webb, J.P., presiding. The Chairman said that a 
notable feature of the year was that they had been able to make three 
reductions in the price of gas. The result of the year’s work wasa 
gross profit of £30,315, which, after payment of interest charges and 
providing for the statutory dividends, left a balance to be brought into 
this year’s accounts of (29,831. The return from coke and tar was 
lower by between {11,000 and £12,000 than in 1921. This was to be 
expected in view of the fall in the price of coal, and was counter- 
balanced by the lower cost of coal and oil. The salesof gas had been 
well maintained, notwithstanding the general trade depression, and 
there were satisfactory increases in the number of consumers and gas 
appliances let on hire. In addition to the plant and main extensions, 
their Engineer had been able to carry out a large amount of repair and 
renewal work which had been unavoidably held over; and although 
there was still a large amount of work to be carried out; be could 
assure them the works were in excellent condition. The demand for 
gas had been maintained notwithstanding the general trade depression; 
the sales for the year showing an increase of 31,740 therms (6,900,100 
c.ft.). Three reductions had been made in the price of gas last year. 
A fourth reduction, to take effect from the commencement of this year, 
had been announced, reducing the price to credit consumers wiibin 
the borough to 9°24. per therm, which is equivalent to 3s. 644. per 
1000 c.ft. These reductions represent an annual saving to consumers 
of over £32,000. The accounts accompanying the report showed that 
the income for the year was £248,142, and the expenditure £217,836, 
leaving a balance of £30,315. The Directors recommended the pay- 
ment of dividends at the statutory rates for the past half year—interim 
dividends at these rates having been declared in September last for the 
first half of the year. Their Engineer, Mr. D. H. Helps, was to be 
congratulated on the successful completion of the vertical-retort 
installation. His foresight and power to overcome difficulties were 
invaluable, and his tact and lucid explanations had done a great deal 
to clear up misunderstandings. He would remind them that it was 
largely due to Mr. Helps that Reading consumers did not suffer as 
many of those in large towns did in the coal crisis of 1921 by having 
their supplies of gas curtailed. 


-— 
—_— 





Award to the Cork Gas Company.—The Cork Gas Company 
have been awarded {2750 compensation in respect of meters, &c., 
destroyed in the burnings which took place in the city in December, 
1929. These burnings occurred, it may be recalled, as a result of the 
conflicts then occurring between British Government forces and the 
extreme Republican elements. 


York Prefers Gas for Street Lighting.—A considerable discussion 
on gas versus electricity for street lighting took place at the York City 
Council last week. The Streets Committee asked the Council to invite 
the Gas Company to give a price for lighting 1367 lamps for seven years 
and to ask the Corporation Electricity Committee to quote for electric 
lighting as at present, except that 100 c.p. lamps be substituted 
wherever _lamps of less powerare now inuse. The Committee suggested 
that the electric lights of the streets were not as good asthey ought to be, 
and certainly were not as good as the gas lamps. They recommended 
100 c.p. in all electric lamps and 400 c.p. at difficult traffic points. - 
renin lh that no agreement be made with the Gas Company unl! 
the Electricity Committee had had more time to consider the matter 
was rejected by a two to one majority, and a further amendment — 
the period of arrangement with the Gas Company be three years ins‘¢a 
of seven was also rejected. The matter was left for the Streets Com: 
mittee to ask the Gas Company for terms for three, five, and seven years 
contracts, and report to the next meeting, although the Chairman © 
the Committee declared he was sure the Gas Company would not 








entertain a three years’ contr.ct, 
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THE NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 


loquiry this week bas again shown a tendency to expand. There 
has been a good deal heard on the subject of American competition, 
and at the beginning of the week it was said that it would make itself 
felt by May. Later, however, considerable business has been booked 
for July, and there has been more inclination generally on the 
| part of buyers to try to fix up for all periods beyond June. 
> Collieries, however, are not inclined to discount present prices to any 
reat extent, preferring to hold theircoal. As an indication of French 
ideas of the prospects, it is interesting that a large consumer of gas coal 
has bought various qualities for delivery right up to the end of March 
> next year at 26s, to 27s. 6d. f.0.b. The feeling is expressed in many 
quarters that enough business has already been fixed to stabilize prices 
at about these figures for the rest of the year, even if the demand due 
to the Ruhr situation “ fizzles out.” 

' In the meantime, however, there are no signs of any slackening. 
German, Swedish, and even Latvian State Railways have all been in 
the market during the week ; while the pressure for coking coal has 
continued unabated. For odd cargoes 40s. is said to have been done, 

| while 37s. 6d. is the ordinary quotation for good qualities. The 

| alarmist reports of French interference with British coal on the Rhine 

excited no great interest on 'Change, and serious developments in this 
direction are not anticipated. 

Prompt shipments are still purely a matter for negotiation, and, if 

| anything, quotations for gas may be said to be higher on the week. 

Specials and best qualities are probably a 35s. to 37s. market, with 

practically nothing offering, while seconds are perhaps 32s. 64. to 35s, 





YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 


From a Local Correspondent. 


| The export trade in gas coal in Yorkshire is fairly active, although 
rather quieter than it was a week ago. Best qualities are making up 
| to 33s. per ton f.0.b. for prompt delivery, and home contracts are being 
| renewed at from 2ts, to 22s. 6d. per ton. The output of furnace coke 
' continues to be short of the demand, and coking slacks are scarce. 
' Export prices are firm at about 55s. per ton f.o.b. On the Leeds 
Exchange, supplies for home consuniption were rather easier. At 
Barnsley due regard is being paid to home requirements, and at 
Middlesbrough old customers are able to buy at 38s. for delivery at 
the furnaces. At Sheffield furnace and foundry coke are still in 
active demanc, and home consumers who are not under contract are 
| inavery uncomfortable position. Gas cokes are, as a consequence, 
' firm, In Lancashire coke is very firm, and up to 34s. per ton has been 
_ paid for furnace coke delivered f.o.b. at Fartington. 
The chief feature of the coal trade generally in Yorkshire is the con- 
 tinuance of the heavy demand for export to the nearer Continental 
' countries, Italy is also in the market, despite considerable American 
_ cargoes to Mediterranean ports. Prices have been quoted from day 
_ today. Producers anticipate further increases for forward deliveries, 
_ and are disinclined to quote for a period of threemonths. There have 
_ been many inquiries for industrial coals for the inland market, owing to 
the pressure from shipping sources; and prices for the better qualities 
haveinclined to advance. The railway companies are asking for larger 
supplies. Prices rule approximately as follows: Best South Yorkshire 
hards, 34s.; West Yorkshire Hartleys, 28. to 30s. ; South Yorkshire 
washed doubles, 32s. 6d. to 338.; singles, 31s. to 32s.; rough slack, 
| 20s, to 22s.; half-inch Association washed smalls, 24s. 64.; half-inch 
dry smalls, 18s.—all f.0.b. Hull. 
_ In Lancashire, the general conditions of the market are little 
» changed. Only a small business is possible in household fuel. 
» Slacks are slightly dearer, and the demand for burgy and for screened 
| steam-coal is better. 














COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 


From Our Local Correspondent. 


Though there is no tension as regards current supplies, it is sympto- 

_ Matic of the anxiety caused by the larger demands upon collieries 
that gas undertakings are beginning to throw-out feelers respecting the 
annual contracts from June next. Ordinarily, managements would be 
Content to wait ti!l the season was farther advanced—their preference 
naturally being for conducting negotiations when market sentiment is 
under the influence of the summer slackness. But some of them are 
Jecoming uneasy at the course which events are taking, and are sound- 
Ing collieries well in advance as to what their ideas are. These ia- 
_ quities emanate from a few of the smaller undertakings; the larger 
Concerns are making no sign. The result has been to disclose a diver- 
gence of cpinion between buyers and sellers as to what future contract 
prices should be; but at the present stage little significance can be 

. rsa these tentative pourparlers. All that has transpired is that 
t € inquirers would not be unprepared, if the present activity lasted, 
; oe advance of a shilling or rather more in contract prices; while 
jc leries talk of an advance of something like 20 p.ct. There is hardly 
sof — 3S passing in gas coal by which to test the present strength 
B the market. Generally speaking, deliveries are irregular, though 
Be r eficieucy of wagons is not entirely without its effect even on sup- 
4 = hed &3s-works. An explosion has put the coke-ovens of the Bir- 
/) ,ingham Corporation Gas. Works out of action for the time being, thus 


“ ‘atensifying the shortage in the district. 





: avenTkenhead Gas Price Reduced.—The Birkenhead Town Council 
a of Sr peg & proposal of the Gas Committee to reduce the price 
3 =< ~ 48. 3. to 3s. od. per 1000 c ft. to consumers inside the 

gh, aud from 4s. gd, to 4s. 3d. to those in the out-townships, the 


Uction in each case to be retrospective to the beginning of the year. 
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TRADE NOTES, 


A New Gas-Plant Pamphlet. 


Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, Pease, & Co., Ltd., of Stockton-on- 
Tees, have sent to us a new gas-plant pamphlet, which should be of 
interest to gas-works engineers and managers. It contains a number 
of fine a of various kinds of gas plants which the firm have 
manufactured, and which are erected both at home and abroad. Some 
of the work depicted is of recent date, and includes gasholders, con- 
densers, purifying plant and valves, scrubbers, benzole plant, &c. 
A few illustrations of water-gas plants are also given. Although not 
pretentious in size, the booklet is carefully prepared and artistically 
designed. There is also a French version of the pamphlet. 


Gas Governors. 


A pleasing booklet has recently been issued by Messrs. Peebles 
& Co., Ltd., Tay Works, Bonnington, describing their well-known 
and widely-distributed gas governors. Descriptions are given of their 
different types of station, retort-house, and district governors; dia- 
phragm governors are also considered. The catalogue as a whole is 
full of useful information, and has been prepared with the same taste- 
ful simplicity which is embodied in the design and manufacture of the 
governors themselves. 





Redhill Gas Company. 


On Tuesday, Feb. 27, the general meeting of the Company was held 
at the Market Hall, Mr. W. Lees Stening, M.B.E., J.P., presiding. 
The report was presented as follows : The Directors submit herewith 
the accounts for the year ended Dec. 31 last. These figures represent 
the first completed year’s trading of the united undertakings. The 
sales of gas have increased by about 7 p.ct.; but the income from 
residuals has seriously declined. Two reductions in the price of gas 
have been made during the year, and a further decrease has been 
notified to the consumers to take effect as from Jan. 1, 1923 Divi- 
dends at the rate of 6 p.ct. per annum on the cumulative preference 
stock and 5 p.ct. per annum on the ordinary “ B” stock (less income- 
tax) were paid for the half-year to June 30. The Directors recommend 
that similar dividends be declared in respect of the second half-year, 
payable on March 1, leaving the balance of £1810 to be carried for- 
ward. The Chairman dealt with the question of the therm and the 
content of carbon monoxide, and removed any misunderstanding which 
may have existed in the minds of the shareholders. Mr. W. H. 
3ennett (the Managing Director), who seconded the motion, said that 
although the gas industry had read its obituary notices many times, 
its prospects were never so bright as they were to-day. The demand 
for gas appliances had been phenomenal during the past year, and 
had taxed their staff to the utmost. The motion was then put, and 
carried unanimously. Mr. W. Mason proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and Directors, and said that the stockholders might con- 
gratulate themselves upon having such an able Managing Director, a 
man who had the interests of the consumers at heart, and who worked 
with untiring zeal for the welfare of the Company. 


a 
—_ 





Yorkshire Price. Reductions.— Rothwell Gaslight Company (York- 
shire) announce a reduction in the price of gas, as from Jan. 1, by 5d., 
bringing the price to 4s. 7d. per rooo c.ft. The Leeds Gas Committee 
bave reduced the price of gas by 61. per 1000 c.ft. The Wakefield Gas 
Light Company have reduced the price of gas by 1d. per therm, as from 
the March meter readings, making the price now od. per therm (or 
38. od. per 1000 c.ft.), only 50 p.ct. above pre-war price. The Elland- 
cum-Greetland Gas Company have reduced the price of gas by 2°6d. 
per therm, bringing the price to 1s. per therm (equal to 4s. 6d. per 
1000 c.ft.). 


Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom Gas Capital.—As will be 
seen from our advertisement pages, Messrs. A. & W. Richards, of 
No. 37, Walbrcok, E.C., are inviting, on behalf of the Directors of 
the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company, 
tenders for £100,000 of 5 p.ct. irredeemable preference stock, £100,000 
new ordinary stock, and £50,000 of 4 p.ct. irredeemable debenture 
stock. The minimum: price fixed for the preference stock is 93, and 
for the debenture stock 78, at which the respective yields are 5} and a 
shade over 54 p.ct. The ordinary stock ranks equally with similar 
stock now getting 6} p.ct., and on tbat basis at a minimum price of 
95 will yield £6 9s. p.ct. The Company serve an area of over 40 square 
miles, and the consumers number nearly 78,0c0. The sales of gas last 
year were 13,375,519 therms. The net revenue for 1922 amounted to 
£105,500. Tenders are to be sent in by Thursday morning, March 22. 


Prestatyn Gas-Works Extension.—Notice was read at a recent 
meeting of the Prestatyn Urban Council from the Ministry of Health 
of an inquiry to be held at Prestatyn relative to the Council's applica- 
tion for sanction to borrow £13 414 for the purpose of the improve- 
ment and extension of the gas-works. Mr. G. O, Williams, in asking 
for a statement as to the grounds of the application, said there was a 
tendency to criticize the Council for making such an outlay at the pre 
sent time, especially in view of the developments expected locally 
from the North Wales Power Company. Mr. A. Caradoc Williams, 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, said that between 1910 and 1922 
the actual demands upon the gas-works had increased 24 times, and at 
the present time they were about three times what they were in 
1910-11. It was only by considerable skill in management that they 
had been able to carry on until now without this expenditure ; and 
if an emergency arose, a difficult situation would confront the Coun- 
cil and the town. The advent of electricity to the town would make 
absolutely no difference to the necessity for the proposed extension of 
the gas-works, and the view generally taken was that electricity did 
not cut down the consumption of gas, which continued to increase 
with the growth of a district. He would not for a moment counsel the 
turning-down of the scheme ; and in view of all he knew, its reduction 
in any way would hardly be worth while. In the face of this state- 
ment, it was agreed not to interfere with the scheme, 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS, 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Marth 13. 
Tar products in the London market remain firm at prices last quoted ; 
and there is no appreciable alteration to record. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
March 12, 

The average values for gas-works products during last week were : 
Gas-works coal tar, 106s. to 111s. Pitch, East Coast, 170s. to 
175s. f.0.b. West Coast—Manchester, 165s. to 170s.; Liverpool, 
1663. to 171s. ; Clyde, 167s. 6d. to 172s. 6d. Benzole go p.ct., North, 
1s. 74d. to 1s. 8d.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s. ogd. to 1s. 1d, 
naked at makers’ works ; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 84d. 
Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 11d. to 2s. nominal. Coal tar crude naph- 
tha in bulk, North, 8$d. togd. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, rs. 8d. 
to 1s. 10d. Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 83d. to 83d.; salty, 74d. to 8d. Scotland, 7d. to 
74d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 7d. to 73d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 
38. 6d. to 4s, Naphthalene, £15 to £16; salts, £6 to £8, bags in- 
cluded. Anthracene, “A” quality, 4d. per minimum 40 p.ct., purely 
nominal; “B” unsaleable, 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Bye-Products Trade. 


Conditions and prices have hardly changed since my last report. 
— keeps firm to strong, and carbolic and crystals are slightly 
earer. . 

The range of quotations is as follows: 


Benzole : 90% London ts. 9d., North 1s. 8d. Pure 2s. 3d. 
Crude Tar: 77s, 6d. to 80s. Refined, 40s. per barrel (free):on rail. 
Pitch : London, 160s. to r7os. per ton; East Coast, 165s. per ton; 
West Coast, 150s. to 160s., with Manchester 155s. per’ ton, and 
Glasgow 155s. per ton; South Wales, 160s. per ton. 
— Naphtha: London, ts. 10d. Provinces average 1s. 7d. per 
allon. 
. Crude Naphtha: Naked, rod. per gallon. 
Heavy Naphtha: ts. 8d. per gallon. 
Naphthalene : Refined, £16; inferior, £12 10s. ; crude, £4 10s. to 
£8, according to quality. 
Toluole: Naked, 2s. 5d. North, 2s. 4d. 
Creosote : London, 73d. to 83d. ; North, 74d. to 73d. 
Anthracene: 40-45%, 4d. per unit per cwt. 
Pyridine: tos. per gallon. 
Aniline Oil: 11d. per lb., drums extra, 
Aniline Salts; rod. per Ib, 








Cresylic Acid: 95%, 28. 9d. to 2s. 10d. ; 97-99%, 28. rod. to 2s. 114, 
per gallon ex works London, f.o.b. other ports. 

Carbolic Acid: Crude 60%, 2s. 8d. per gallon; crystals 40%, 
1s. 140. to 1s. 2$d. per lb. 

Salicylic Acid: Technical, 1s,; B.P., 1s. 6d. per Ib. 

Xylol: Pare, 2s. 9d. ; commercial, 2s. per gallon. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Business continues quiet as regards home trade. Exports are ex. 
panding. During February, 22,159 tons, valued at £373,387, were 
exported, compared with 11,751 tons, valued at £186,406, in February 
of last year. Spain was our best customer last month, with 8217 tons, 
France came next, with’5791 tons, followed by the Dutch East Indies 
(3566 tons) and Japan (2050°tons). So far Japan, our best pre-war 
customer, has taken this year 4053 tons, against only 50 tons for the 
first two months in 1922, and nothing at all in the same period of 1921, 
This is a gratifying feature of the export trade. 


<i 





Cheaper Gas at Carlisle.—The Carlisle Corporation Gas Com. 
mittee have decided to reduce the price of gas by ts., to 4s. per 
r000 c.ft. 


Knaresborough Dilemma.—Tbe Knaresborough Council get no 
further with their scheme to apply for power to borrow £20,000 for 
purposes of bringing the gas-works up-to-date. The chief objector, 
Councillor Hewson, moved at a recent meeting that the recommenda. 
tion’ {be referred back ‘to the Committee, and this proposition was 
catried, although many of the councillors refrained from voting at 
all—maintaining the kind of non-committal attitude which may be 
useful for vote-catching purposes, but does no particular good in 
achieving results. 


The Isle of Thanet Gas Company.—The annual -general meeting 
of the Company, who supply Margate, was held on Feb. 23. The 
Chairman, Mr. Walter Hills, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that. for the first time since 1914 they purposed to 
recommend the declaration of a dividend equal to the pre-war amount 
of 6} p.ct.° He stated that their present financial position was mainly 
due to the reduced price of coal; but they did not attribute their suc- 
cess to this alone, for they realized that it was due in no small measu:e 
to the efficient management. The servicesof Mr. J. M. Campbell, the 
Engineer and Manager, with his unusual powers of prevision and 
capability of overcoming a difficulty before it became aggressive, had 
been invaluable. The total capital expenditure per million cubic feet 
cf gassold bad been lowered, and now stood at £395, as against the 
previous lowest in 1913 of £444. They were still paying wages 
100 p.ct. above the pre-war figure, For the first three-quarters of last 
year their price had been 13'2d. per therm; last September it had 
been reduced to rod. per therm, which is equivalent to 3s. 10d. per 
tooo c.ft. Mr. W. Tomlin seconded the adoption of the report and 
accounts, which was carried, ~ ; 
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Tue tone of things on the Stock Exchange last 
week was rather kaleidoscopic, with quick 
changes fair and foul. Uneasy views regard- 
ing great public questions marked the opening ; 
but ere long calmer views prevailed, and busi- 
ness Was More active and markets firmer. This 
jasted till the close. The gilt-edged finished 
Home Governments showed an advance, 
the big four and bonds being noticeable, and 
Home Rails were rather 
but Argentines were good. 
Foreign Market had its ups and downs, bu 


well. 


Indians were higher. 


irregular ; 


STOCK MARKET REPORT. 





closed fair. French, German, and Turkish 
were favoured, but not Russian. Oils were 
strong ; but Rubber hung fire. 

Business in the Gas Market was well up to 
the mark in point of the aggregate of transac- 
tions, and many were the changes in quotation. 
Nearly all of them were in the upward direc- 
tion, as reference to the table of prices will 
show. Variations on ex div. adjustments also 
were fairly numerous and inclined favourably. 

The following transactions in gas during the 


The 





week were recorded 


: On Monday, Bombay 
g2s. 6d., Brighton and Hove ordinary “A” 


ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK’S TRANSACTIONS. 
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100,000 | Stk. | Dec. 29 4h — Do. 4% p.c. Deb. Stk. 70—75 72—77 oss 
237,860 |» ” — | 78% | Cardiff 7} p.c.Deb.. . wa 102—I04 
157,150 | » Feb. 26 5 5% | Chester 5 p.c. Ord. . «| 1r08—rI0 a eee 
1,513,280 |» Mar. 8 | 5/9/4| 60/- Commercial 4 p.c. a. 106—108 ss 4 i Mey 
60, ” 60 /- 0. .c. do. | 103—10: 2 _ 
aoe re Dec. 14 ry 36 Do. 3 RA, 3 Stk. Fo 55—60 574—s9t 
800,000 ” Dec. 15 4 — | Continental Union, Ltd. 76—79 20—25 23% 
200,000 |» Dec. 14 7 4% Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | xrxg—z18 55—60 2 , 
660,000 Mar. 8 — | 6% Coggane aiding scale. . =! a Ps: 
284,97 »» _ 9 . max.div. .. ee _ 
aa Stk. — 6 a8 Derby Con. Stk. + «| 123—125 ee se 
55,000 |» . _ 4 4% . a e Deb. Stk. .| r1oz—104 * one 
209,000 ’ ct. 5 - 5% ast Hull 5 p.c, max. . ee ** oo 
1,002,180 to Jan. 25 | 10 s/o | European, Ltd. « » »| 17§—18 74—8t 74—78 
16,546,120 | Stk. | Feb. 8 |4/17/4] 52/- 4p-c.Ord . « »| 98—r02 93—95 934—94% 
2,600,000 |» é 34 | 35/- | Gas | 3% p.c. mats 76-79 oe 
062,235 ”» ¥ Light } 4 p.c. " . 9 —we — 
(761/930 rs Dec, 14 H 4% and 3 p.c. Con. Deb. | 72§—744 60—65 o1—62} 
130,000 »” Dec. 11 10 10% Coke - Pe. Toes : oe o* * 
— _— _ aa 7% p.c. Ifo: *e . 
82,500 | Mar. 8 5 65/73 | Hastings & St. L. 5 p.c.. ee8 92—97° 
258,740 | ” 34 ma Do. _ 3% pac. 87—89 75—78 
70,000 Pog May 18 II 4% an & China, Ltd.| 164—16} m.. 748° aie asin 
86,600 : Mar. 8 9 ornsey 7 p.c. «+ + + ee ae >. 
1,976,000 | Nov. 16 H Vy Imperial Continental 150—160 160—165 | 16:4—16s} 
404,800 | »» Feb. 8 34 | 34% Do. 3% p.c. Deb. Red. 84—86 7s—78 75 
235,242 |» Mar. 8 | 64 #% Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c. | 119—121 93—98 98-988 
2,498,905 ” Feb. 26 | 10 37/6 | Liverpoolsp.c.Ord.. « je atte ) 
600,000 » | Sept. 2r ~ 7% 9 7 Pe Pref. . 10§ °7 ae 
165,736 ” Feb. 22 7/5/6| 80/— | Maidstone 5 p.c. s ee a 
at "s| tare ie |e inte ibieed| 6-0 i: 
,000 ul fo pony 
100,000 | 100} Oct. 2 4% | 44% jee} 4% p.c. Deb. 99—101 97—r100 oo 
541,920 | Stk. | Nov. 30 4 9 Monte Video, Ltd. .« .| x11§—12 50—55 504—52 
1,875,892 ” Feb. 22 : {2 Newcastle & Gatsh’dCon. | 984—994 78—35 =. 
250,166 ” - p= wis Do. 4 p.c. Pref. Stk ee 74-79 
$29,705 % Dec. 29 3% 3#% Do. 3% p.c. Deb. 82—83 65 —70 
15,000 10 Aug. 26 _ 7/6 North Middlesex ro p.c. oe anne ‘ 
Boe a _ 8 |7/r4/0 7{e othe Ua 7 p.c. ae. yt Pear 
,000 . Ov. 30 ’ oy e « am, 
188,120 | Stk. Dec. 4 —_ 72/6 Plym’ th & Stonh’se 5 p.c. éé oe coe 
60,000 50} Mar. 8 I 65/- | Portsea Island, B . 128—131 98—103 
100,000 50 ; z 6o/- Do. C . .| rx8—121 95—I02* om 
290,069 5 ~ 8 — | Primitiva Ord. . + « sf — 10/-—11/6 
499,960 | 5 a! 5 aa . § pc. Pref. . 4i—s 2—2t 38 /-—40/- 
§at,600 | 100 Nov. 30 4 4% Do, 4p.c. Deb. . 9I—93 7°—73 =a 
600,000 | tk, Jan. 25 4 4% Do. - to os zptt <> 3-3 ose 
Sefino8 | * na 29 4 $% River we Bong is md ; mt eee 
s000 pt. 21 - Ce * — eee 
125,000 | 50] July 3 | 5 ~~“ op p.c. Deb.| 47—49 30—38 oa 
135,000 | Stk. Aug. 24 10 5% Sheffie! > ee 223—224 9 = oad 
senzoe | » fo | $6) Be B25 23) See se * 
$23,500 | ’ 90 9 le es 6 @ aoe 
133,20: | Stk. Sept. 15 ’ 59 Shrewsbury 5 p.c. « » ee ee acs 
90,000 | _10| Nov. 2 9 7% South African » oe 10—11} y=) se 
6,609,895 | Stk. | Feb. 22 | 5/4/0| 60/- | South Mist. One, no ° Il1I—113 “-s% A: 9 
250,0¢ | ; ath 9 Do. Le oé 95—9 —9 
1,895,445 | | -_ ” 3 5 Do. 3p.c.Deb..| 724—74% 59—62 org—61} 
734,000 | » | Mar. 8 | — | 68% Do. p.c. Deb. * 103—I05* | 1o4—r00 
91,500 » | Feb. 22 8} 849 South Shields Con. Stk. | 157—159 1I5—117 a 
1,087,795 oo | 6 ae S’th Suburb’n Ord. <o I14—116 99—I01 98% —101 
368,8 37 » | Dec x Do. 5 p.c. Deb, Stk. | r16—118 93—98 oe 
647,74 <- Nov . ; 30 Southampton Ord. . . 99—102 80—83 
121,27 » | Dec. 29 4 4% - 4 pc. Deb. Stk. ee 68—73 
250,000 o | Mer. 8 au 2} Swansea 7 p.c. Pref. Stk, I101—105* ae 
200,000 «» | Dec. 29 — | 63% Do. 6} p.c. Deb. Stk, —_ 10I—103 102§ 
120,00 » | Feb. -_ 9 Agp.c. .| 135—13 109—I14 we 
aes | 8 1 ea 4% —- (2 3g P-c. «| II5—II7 g8—10r | 100}—r100$ 
181,255 . | Dec. x 4 % mam 4p.c. Deb, 87—89 75—80 oo 
258251 | Sk | Aug. 24 5 4% Po + og. =. 108§—109 81—83 
| don, and Epsom— 
90,000! ,, | Feb, 22 8 87/6 Wandsworth A 5 p.c..| 151—156 108—112 
255,636 | ,, ii ef 72/6 Do. B 3h p.c. . | 129-134 98—103 
pe | ‘a - {3 m..." : <4 «6s ~- sense 
xf ’ -— I Ordina: eee - 
$52,000 | * “ 6 | 68 i, Wimbiedon 5 pce s »| 117-122 93—98 
98,000 |, * 64 | 73/9 Epsom 5 p.c. 2 « »| 12I—126 98—103 
mas | 1» | Dec.ag | 3 3% 3 p.0 Deb. Stk. 56—59 
Se 



































* Ex Div. 


123, British 40}, Commercial 34 p.ct. 97, 
Croydon maximum dividend 834, 84, Euro- 
pean 7%, Gas Light ordinary 94, 94}, 944; 
94%, 94%, ditto 4 p.ct. preference 794, 79%, 
ditto 3 p.ct. debenture 61, 62, Imperial Conti- 
nental 164, 165, Liverpool 5 p.ct. ordinary 89, 
Primitiva 10s., ditto 5 p.ct. preference 39s., 
40s., South Metropolitan 944, 944, 95, ditto 
preference 96}, ditto 3 p.ct. debenture 613, 
South Suburban 994, 100, 1004, 101, Barnet 
“D” 113. On Tuesday, Alliance and Dublin 
60, 604, Brentford “A” 96, ditto “B” 95%, 
964, Brighton and Hove ordinary “A” 124, 
British 39}, Buenos Aires debenture 55%, 56, 
Commercial 4 p.ct. 964, ditto 34 p.ct. 96%, 
ditto 3 p.ct. debenture 57}, 594, Croydon 
sliding-scale 1003, ditto maximum dividend 
82, European 7%, Gas Light ordinary 933, 
04, 944, 944, 94%, ditto 34 p.ct. maximum 
644, 64}, ditto 4 p.ct. preference 79, ditto 
3 p.ct. debenture 62, Imperial Continental 164, 
1644, 1654, ditto 3} p.ct. debenture 754, 
Monte Video 504, Oriental 97}, Primitiva 
11s. 6d., ditto 5 p.ct. preference 38s., 40s., 
South Metropolitan 94, 944, 94%, 95, ditto 
preference 97, Swansea 64 p.ct. debenture 
1028, Grays and Tilbury ‘“B” 7}, 7}, Harrow 
and Stanmore 5 p.ct. 91, 914, Tuscan 5 p.ct. 
debenture 24. On Wednesday, Brentford “A” 
95%, ditto “B” 954, 96, 964, 962, Buenos Aires 
debenture 56}, Croydon sliding-scale 1004, ditto 
maximum dividend 834, Gas Light ordinary 
94, 94%. 944, 94%, 948, 94%, ditto 34 pct. 
maximum 644, ditto 4 p.ct. preference 79, 79%, 
80, ditto 3 p.ct. debenture 61, 623, Hornsey 
7 p.ct. 138, 139, ditto ro p.ct, “A” 183, 184, 
Imperial Continental 164, 164}, 165, Lea Bridge 
98, Monte Video 50}, Oriental 99, Primitiva 
5p.ct. preference 4os., South Metropolitan 94, 
944, 94%, 95, ditto 3 p.ct. debenture 618, 613, 
ditto 63 p.ct. debenture 104, 106, South Sub- 
urban 99, 994- On Thursday, Brighton and 
Hove original 168}, 169}, Cape Town 64, ditto 
4 p.ct. debenture 6}, Gas Light ordinary 94, 
944. 948, 94%, ditto 34 p.ct. maximum 64}, 
ditto 4 p.ct. preference 797, ditto 3 p.ct. deben- 
ture 61, Imperial Continental 164, 1644, Lea 
Bridge 984, Monte Video 52, Primitiva 5 p.ct. 
preference 38s., 38s. 6d., 39s. 9d., South Metro- 
politan 94, 944, 95. South Suburban 98}, 99, 
993, Tottenham ‘‘B” roo, 100%, Portsea “ D” 
and “E” 7 p.ct. 82. On Friday, Brentford 
“ B” 96, Bristol 903, Commercial 4 p.ct. 934, 
ditto 34 p.ct. 934, Continental Union 233, Gas 
Light ordinary 94, 944. 944, 948. 94}, ditto 34 
p.ct. maximum 633, 644, ditto 3 p.ct. debenture 
61}, Imperial Continental 1614, 1644, Primitiva 
10s., ditto 5 p.ct. preference 38s., 38s. 6d., 39s., 
South Metropolitan 944. 943. 95, 95}, ditto 
6} p.ct. debenture 1044, South Suburban 983, 
Portsea “D” and “E” 74 p.ct. 824, Barnet 
“D” 112. 

In the Money Market. the opening position 
was rather easy, but not for long. A demand 
quickly supervened which maintained its influ- 
ence all the rest of the week, Discount rates 
took a similarcourse. Silver was fairly steady. 
The Bank of England rate was 3 p.ct., as fixed 
on July 13. 








GASHOLDER AND TANK CON- 
STRUCTION AT THE SUTTON 
CAS-WORKS. 


1,000,000 cubic feet capacity. 
By F, SOUTHWELL CRIPPS, 
Price 10/6 net. 





WALTER KING, urp., “Gas JournnaL”’ OFFICES 
No, 11, Bolt Court, FuzeT Sraset, E.O, 4. 


Demy 4to. 


THE FLOW OF GASES and 
PROPORTIONING GAS MAINS. 


y 
F. SOUTHWELL CRIPPS, Assoc.M.inst.C.E, 


Limp Cloth. Price 10s, 6d. 





WALTER KING, Lrp., "Gas JounnaL”’ Orzices. 





No. 11, Bolt Court, Fizz Sraeer, H. .4, 
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Electric Torches for Meter Inspectors.—At an inquest in Liverpool 
on the bodies of the gas inspector and girl who were killed in a recent 
gas explosion which destroyed three houses, the Jury found that the 
inspector lighted a match to examine a meter, and added a rider that 
inspectors should be provided with electric torches instead of candles 
and matches. Early on the day of the explosion, it was stated, the 
Gas Company were telephoned for ; and the Jury expressed the opinion 
that they should have treated the message as serious, instead of as an 
ordinary complaint. There was a fracture in the main under the foot- 
path, from which the gas percolated to the basement of the houss in 
question. 


South Metropolitan Company’s Gas Test Appeal.—The Public 
Control Committee of the London County Counc) state that, in con- 
sequence of reports by one of the Council's Gas Examiners alleging 
the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen in gas supplied by the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company on Oct. 29 and Dec. 15, 1922, the Gas 
Company appealed against the reports. The Chief Gas Examiner, 
before whom the cases were heard, bas now given his award, confirm- 
ing the reports of the Council's Gas Examiner, but stating that, as the 
default of the undertakers was not substantial, and was not due to the 
careless conduct of the Company or their servants, no forfeiture is to be 
incurred. The Company were, however, directed to pay the sum of 
£10 10s.—this being the fee payable to an expert assistant in connec- 
tion with the hearing of the appeal. 

Richmond (Surrey) Gas Company.—The half-yearly meeting of the 
Company was held on March 1, Mr. Henry Pullman, J.P., presiding. 
The Chairman said that on account of the remarkable reductions which 
had taken place on both sides of the revenue statement, they had had to 
watch very closely the trend of events when contemplating reductions 
in the price of gas. A sum of {1021 had been charged to capital 
account principally for the purchase of a coke-separating machine, 
which had more than justified its introduction. The balance from re- 
venue account is £5839. After providing for debentures and interest 
on deposit and loan accounts, a sum of £5171 remains. This amount 
is sufficient to pay a dividend at the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum on the 
consolidated ordinary stock. Since the figures for the corresponding 
period in 1921 had been presented, the price of gas had been reduced 
from 6s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. to the present rate of 12'4d. per therm. The 
latter figure permits of an increased dividend to 6} p.ct. per annum for 
the current year. He paid tribute to the efficiency and capability of 
their Engineer, Mr. E. G. Hutchinson, who had had an uphill task. 
Col. Leslie Powell seconded the resolution, which was carried. 


The Darwen Gas Committee have decided on a reduction of 64, 
per 1000 c.ft. in gas charges, but have declined to vary the rate for 
prepayment meters. 


An interim dividend for the year ending June 30 next of 5 p.ct,, 
less income-tax, will be paid on the ordinary shares of the British Gas 
Light Compary, Ltd., on April 6 next. The transfer books will be 
closed from the 14th to the 28th inst. inclusive. 


The South Shields fire brigade last Saturday week received, under 
somewhat peculiar conditions, a call to a private house. The alarm 
was given that the house was on fire. It was, however, found that 
this was not the case, but that the electric cable had fused. This had 
electrified the railings, and steam, which had been thought to be 
smoke, was rising from the wet footpath. The electricity works were 
communicated with, and the fused cable was replaced by a new one, 


. The organization of an employees’ Social Club in connection with 
the Great Yarmouth Gas Company has been rendered possible by the 
kindness of the Directors in placiog suitable premises at their disposal, 
The Club was recently opened by Alderman A. C. Mayo, who was 
supported by Mr. Spencer Arnold, and Directors of the Company. 
Alderman Mayo, speaking on behalf of the Directors, said the Com. 
pany had a real and sympathetic interest in the welfare of them all. 
Their General Manager (Mr. P. D. Walmsley) had repeatedly urged 
the importance of realizing their duty as a Company to the employees, 
and had at all times the ready ear of the Board. 


The Cricket Section of the Sheffield Gas Company Sports Club 
had their annual tea and concert in the canteen at the Grimesthorpe 
Works on March 3, about 250 being present. Mr. Ralph Halkett 
(the General Manager), who presided, remarked that he was pleased 
to be present again, and to see so many there, After congratulating 
the teams on their performances last season, he announced that home 
and away matches had been arranged with the Leeds Gas Department 





for the coming season. He also said that the new sports ground, with 
facilities for cricket, football, bowls, tennis, and quoits, would be ready 
for the coming season, and hoped the employees would spend many 
pleasant hours there. Hethen called upon Mrs. Chamberlain (wife of 
the Chief Engineer) to present the prizes, which included the Hanbury 
Thomas Cup, to the Grimesthorpe team, who were also presented 
with medals, given by Mr. Ralph Halkett. A splendid concert, arranged 
by Mr. Heap (Assistant Manager at Grimesthorpe), followed. A hearty 
vote of thanks to the Chairman for attending, and for his efforts on 
| behalf of the Club, concluded an enjoyable evening. 








No notice can te taken of anonymous communications. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 


by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “‘ JOURNAL” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the follewing day’s 
issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, Six 
Lines and under (about 36 words) 3s. ; each additional Line, 6d. Situa- 
tions Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 
Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. ‘ 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “‘ JOURNAi.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR. QUARTER. 
United ) Advance Rate: 35/- 18/- 10/- 
Kingdom | Credit Rate: 40/- 21/- 11/6 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) 40/- 22/6 12/6 


Payable in Advance 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JOURNALS ”’ sent abroad, Post 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 


” 















OXIDE OF IRON J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


" Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS, 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
‘“BRADDOCK,OLDHAM,”’ and ‘‘METRIQUE, Lams, LONDON.” 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 


SPENT OXIDE 


PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hiiz, Lonpon, E.C.3. 
Phone: Minories 1484. 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpoy, E.C.3. 
Phone: Minories 1484. 





PaLMERSTON HovseE, 


“"7OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 


Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 


Size of main. 
Sto 





ic Corr 


Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.” &e. 








SULPHURIC ACID. 





Otp Broap Srreer, Lonvon, £.c.2.|4 MANUAL OF USEFUL TABLES FOR THE 
e GAS ENGINEER AND STUDENT. 
Plow of Gas in pipes at all pressures. 


Compariug high and low pressure. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad| y, ee ee and Sagleas es h. Bg - a 


“KLEENOFF,”’ THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, E.C. 
Phone: Minories 1484. 





See ‘ DISTRIBUTION BY STEEL” (Woodall and ; 
Parkinson), Seconp Epition lds. 9d., Post Free, BENN 
Bros., Lrp , 8, Bouverie Street, Lonpon, E.C.4. 


BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 








QPECTALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wa. Pearce & Sons, Lrp. 
36, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SILvERToWN, 
Telegrams—‘t Hyprocutoric, Fen, Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone—Minonries 1166. 





ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. Telephone: Hop 647. 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 


GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Folesbill Road, Coventry. 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘ GasMETER,”’ 
and at 258, Stockport Road, MancHESTER. 
Telephone: RusHotme 976. Telegrams: ‘‘ GASMETER,” 
and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, S.E. 11. 


ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


eet t tse GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CoO., LTD., 
ArcapIAN GARDENS, Woop GREEN, Lonpon, N. 22. 
Telegrams: ‘ Bripurimat, Wood, London.’ 
*Phone: Palmers Green 608. 


for 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Gaszous Lams.”’ — a 








Poke Gas Works Plant of Every De- 


scription ; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 


NVENTIONS PATENTED. TRADE J E. C. LORD (Manchester), 1.td., 


MARKS REGISTERED. 





























SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS, 
Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, 


Advice, Handbook and Consultations Free—Kines 
Patent AceEncy, Ltd. (Director, B. T. King, A.I.M.E., 
British and U.S. Regd. Patent Agent), 1464, QuEEN 








VicToriA STREET, Lonpon. 86 years’ references, 





® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchvs'er- 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Py? line, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, Sulph=ie of 
Ammozia, &c. 


01 
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ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 
We Gaarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
alrs. 
ieee Taytor (SatuRATORS), Ltp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Bouton. 


Telegrams—‘ SaTuRATORS, BOLTON.” Telephone 848. 


—_— 





MOORE’S 
GAS GENERATOR SYNDICATE, LTD. 


COMBINED, AND SELF CONTAINED 
WATER AND COAL GAS PLANT. 


CAPACITY, 100,000 c.ft. to 1,000,000 c.ft. per day. 


1, Upper Wosurn Puace, Lonpon, W.C.1. 
Telegrams & Cables: ‘‘ MoreGasyN Lonpon.” 
Telephone: Museum, 7498. 


TULLY GAS PLANTS, LTD., 
MILLGATE, NEWARK-ON-TRENT. 
OLE Makers of Tully’s Patent Gasi- 
FICATION PLANT. Specialists in Tar Ex- 


tractors, Coal Elevators and Conveyors, Hoppers, 
Bankers, T.G.P. Fire Cement, Castings. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Damper, NEWARK.” 
.Telephone No. : 174 NEwaRK. 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & co., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
10 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
Telegrams : ‘‘ Patent, London.’’ Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 





pur very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 


See Illustrated Advertisement, Dec. 6, p. 644. 


}{OTCHINGON BROTHERS, Ltd., 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot). 





“PALCON”’ INVERTED LAMPS, 

SQUARE STREET LANTERNS, 
SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 
CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterns. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Burnley, are 
MAKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID (‘ Hagle”’ 
Brand), for Sulphate of Ammonia Making. Highest 
Percentage of Sulphate of Ammonia obtained from the 
use of this Vitriol, which has now been used for up- 
Wards of 60 years. Reference given to Gas Companies. 








APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 





THE COATBRIDGE GAS COMPANY. 


(INCORPORATED.) 
‘ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


HIS Vacancy is now filled, and 
Applicants are THANKED. 








WAKEFIELD GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


APPOIN ‘MENT OF ENGINEER AND MANAGER. 
TH Directors of the above Company 


B Invite Applications for the above Appointment, 

pd & commencing Salary of £600 per annum, with 

my increments of £50 for each of the next Four 

: ears’ Service. In addition, a House will be provided 
ent and rates free. 

in candid tes must have had a sound Technical Train- 
@ and be competent to undertake Control of the Car- 


rem end usual Subsidiary Plants. 
— ig the Directors, either directly or in- 
ctly, iil be a Disqualification. 


perlicati ns, addressed to the Chairman of the Com- 
poo Merk idorsed “* Gas Engineer,” accompanied by 
latar As Thi ee recent Testimonials, to be received not 

rn stan Monday, the 26th of March, 1923. 
ment — tof the Terms and Duties of the Appoint- 
obtaiz Ogetuer with any further Particulars, may be 

ned on Application to the uadersigned. 

By order of the Board, 
R. B. Witson, 


Gas Office: Secretary. 


Warr 
Wake engate, 





MUNICIPALITY OF SINGAPORE. 


Srraits SETTLEMENTS. 


SECOND ASSISTANT GAS ENGINEER. 


HE Municipal Commissioners of 
Singapore require an ASSISTANT GAS ENGI- 
NEER (Age 28 to 82), of sound Constitution and Un- 
married. The Duties are to Take Charge of the Out- 
door Work, including the Laying of Mains and Services, 
the Fixing, Testing, and Repair of Meters, the Instal- 
lation of Gas in Private Houses and for Public Light- 
ing, and in ordinary Maintenance and Distribution. 
Candidates must have some Experience of Gas Manu- 
facture and Gas-Works Routine, to enable them to 
assist in the Gas-Works in case of emergency. The 
Appointment will be on Agreement for Three Years, 
with possible ext The selected candidate must 
pass a medical examination as to his fitness for service 
in Singapore, A second-class passage will be provided 
by Mail Steamer, or a first-class passage by other 
Steamer, with half-salary during the voyage out. The 
Salary will be 6000 dollars for the first, 6480 dollars for 
the second, and 6960 dollars for the third year, paid 
monthly; the value of the dollar being 2s. 4d. sterling 
For the first year the Salary would be equal to £700 as 
above, with an allowance for such transport as may be 
required on duty. The selected candidate might be 
required to reside at the Gas-Works, where free unfur- 
nished Quarters would be provided. 
Applications, stating Age and Place of Birth, and 
giving details of Education, Training, and Experience 
generally, and in the use of Gas Appliances for Domes- 
tic, Industrial, and Power purposes, stating when free, 
accompanied by copies (only) of Testimonials, and also 
personal References, to be lodged with Messrs. C. Cc. 
Linpsay AND Peirce, M.M.Icst.0.E., 180, Hore STREET, 
Guascow, Agents to the M»nicipal Commissioners 
(from whom further Information may be obtained), 
not later than Tnesdav. March 20, 1923. 


N Assistant Engineer Wanted for 
the Montevideo Gas-Works. Must have had 
Gas-Works Training, and be familiar with Retort 
Setting and also with a Small Water-Gas Piant. Free 
Passage Out and Home, and Five Years’ Engage- 
ment. 

Write, stating Age, and full Particulars to the London 
Manager and Secretary, Monrevipgo Gas AnD Dry 
Dock Company, Lrp., 321, DasHwoop Hovuss, NEw 
Broap ErREET, E.C, 2. 


EDINBURGH CORPORATION. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HEMIST, fully qualified Man, Ex- 
perienced in all metnods of Gas Manufacture 
and Analysis of Coal and other Materials, as well as 
Residuals and Stores, wantei for early Appointment. 
Salary £150, rising to £250, with Bonus £71 12s., sub- 
ject to adjustment. 
Applications, stating Age, Experience, Training, and 
Testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned on or before 
Wednesday, March 21, 1923. 











H. H. Gracisz, 
Engineer and Manager. 
15, Calton Hill, 
Edinburgh. 
HE Cheltenham Gas Company have 
VACANCY for CASHIER and ACUOUNTANT. 
Apply, in writing, stating Salary and Experience. 
A. H. Wyart, 
Clerk to the Cheltenham Gas Company, 
Essex Place, 
Cheltenham, 
March 8, 1923. 


HIEF Clerk Wanted for Combined 
Works and District Office of a 200 Million Gas- 
Works in Yorkshire. Must be thoroughly Capable. 
Applications, Stating Age, Experience, Saiary, and 
when at liberty, with copies of Two Testimonials, to 
No, 7268, ‘Gas JourNnaL,”’ 11, Bott Uourt, FLEET 
Street, E.C, 4. 





ANTED, at once, within Thirty 

Miles of London, CLERK tor Manager’s 

Office, with Thorough Knowledge of General Office 
Routine. Must be reliable and Quick at Figures, 
Applications, in own handwriting, stating» Experi- 
ence, Age, and Salary required, together with Three 
copies of Testimonials, to No. 7269, ‘‘ Gas Journat,”’ 11, 
Bott Court, FLEET Street, E.C. 4. 


XPERIENCED Man Wanted for 
Drivi: g Suction Gas Plant (85 B.H.P.) and Atten- 

tion of Generator and Motors in Ccuntry. Free un- 
furnished House provided. Married man preferred. 
State Wages and send copies of Testimonials to 
Z.8.230, care of Deacon’s, LEADENHALL Street, EC. 3, 


STRETFORD AND DISTRICT GAS BOARD. 
ANTED—Retort Setter, Experi- 


enced in Complete Erection of Ketort Settings 
from Drawings, and able to carry out Repairs to Hot or 
Coid Retorts. 
Apply to the undersigned, giving references, &c. 
WwW 


om. M, Carr, 
Gas-Works, 
Stretford. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., WANTED. 
an Distilling and all its Products, 


also Sulphate of Ammonia. MANAGER, many 

years commercial and works’ experiencs with inftuen- 
tial firms, desires Engagement or Partnership. 
Address, No. 7270, **Gas JournaL,” 11, Bout Court, 
FLeet Strazet, E.C, 4. 








THIRTY YEARS DEVELOP Technically and 
Commercially Sound ENGINEERING IDEAS on 
MULUAL BASIS. 

Communicate, in first instance, to Box ‘‘ E” 466, care 





i, March 7, 1923. 


of Dawson’s, 121, CANNON STREET, &.U. 4, 


NGINEERS Established London 


ONDON AGENCIES— Wanted by 


Responsible Firm doing Large Business with 
Gas Companies and Works. Principal has recently re- 
linquished prominent Position in Gas Industry, and 
can introduce Business in Plant, Stores, Contracts, 
&c., for further Manufacturers. Address, No. 7267, 
“* Gas JournwaL,” 11, Bout Court, Fieet Street, B.C. 4. 





ITUATIONS Wanted by Highly 
Skilled and Thoroughly Competent GAS-METER 
MAKERS. A really excellent opportunity for Gas 
Companies and Corporations to do their own meter 
work. , 
Apply to the Sxcretary, Manchester Branch, 
Sueet Metat Workers’ Society, 101, Port Street, 
MANCHESTER. 





STOCK ISSUES. 





By Order of the Directors. 

NEW ISSUE OF DEBENTURE, PREFERENCE, 

AND ORDINARY CAPITAL, 

WANDSWORTH, WIMBLEDON, AND EPSOM 
DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 

(Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament.) 





MESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS 


are Instructed to offer 
FOR SALE BY TENDER 
£250,000 NEW CAPITAL, 

Comprising 
£50,000 FOUR PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK 
, (IRREDEEMABLB), 
at the Minimum Price of £78 per £100, yielding £5 2s. 7d. 
per cent, 
£100,000 FIVE PER CENT. PREFERENCE STOCK 
(IRREDEEMABLE), 
at the Minimum Price of £93 per £100, yielding £5 7s. 6d. 
per cent. 

£100,000 NEW ORDINARY STOCK, 
ranking equaily with the existing similar Stock, now 
receiving £6 2s, 6d. per cent. Dividend, and 
at the Minimum Price of £95 per £100, yielding £6 9s. 
per cent. 





The Net Revenue of the Company for £ s. d. 
the year ended on the 3lst December, 
1922, was ea ée a ee ee 
The Interest on the Loan Capital, in- 
cluding the Debenture Stock now being 
issued, willamountto .. ee -- 123,278 40 


£93,288 17 0 


105,517 1 0 


The Dividend on the Preference Stock 
now offered will require .. as oe 


5,000 0 0 
Leaving available for Dividend on the 
Ordinary Stocks of the Company £88,238 17 0 

The Dividends in respect of the Half Year ended on 
the 31st December last were paid at the following rates 
per cent. per annum: On the “A” Stock. 83; ‘* B,” 
74; “C” and New Ordinary Stocks, 64; Wimbledon 
Stock, 64; Epsom Stock, 73. 

After payment of these dividends and adding 
£4519 9s. 5d. to the Reserve Fund, a balance of Un- 
divided Profit amounting to £20,536 1s. 1d. remained to 
be carried ae “ 

The Reserve an ipecial Purposes Fund 
amount to £26,991 11s. 11d. ‘ sitasenets 

The New Urdinary S:ock ranks for a Standard Divi- 
dend of 34 per cent., subject to the Sliding-Scale, the 
Standard Price of Gas being 163d. per Therm and the 
slide operating by 1s. 94. per cent. per annum for each 
variation of 4d. per Therm above or below the Standard 
Price. The present selling price of Gas is 9d. per 
Therm. 

The Statutory area of the Company extends to over 
40 square miles, and includes Wandsworth, Patney 
part of Battersea and Streatham, the Borough of 
Wimbledon, Raynes Park, Mitcham, Merton, Toowng 
Morden, part of Carshalton, part of Beddington, Epsom, 
Horton, Ewell, Ashtead, Banstead, and other places. 

The Company’s Mains extend to 357 miles, and the 
number = a y Payee 

The sales of Gas for the year ended 3lst Dec 
last were 13,375,519 Therms, equivalent to 2,845 855, 000 
cubic feet. ~ ie 

The Company’s manufacturing site at Wandsworth 
extends to about 23 acres, and as the existing works 
only occupy about half this area there remains ample 
space for future extensions. ‘hesite has an unbroken 
frontage to the River Thames of about one-fifth of a 
mile, and sea-going colliers discharge coal directly to 
thet Company’s works. The resultant saving in the 
expense of handling the coal is important, and the 
river-side position is also of considerable advant 
not only in dealing with residuals, but in many other 
directions which conduce to economy in manufacture. 

The Authorized Stock Capital is £1,812,471, of which 
there has been paid up (including Premiums) £1,072,993. 
The Authorized Loan Capital is £906,235, of which 
there has been borrowed £229,301. 

Application will be maae in due course to the Com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange to allow dealings in the 
Stock now being issued. 

A Brokerage of Five Shillings per cent. will be allowed 
on allotments made in respect of tenders bearing the 
stamp of a Broker. 

Prospectus and Forms of Tender, which must be sent 
in by 11 o’clock on Thursday, 22nd March, may be ob- 
tained at the Company’s Orrices and of Messrs. A. & W, 
RicHanbs, 37, WaLBRooK, Lonpon, B,C, 4, 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 

ELLAND, Builders cf CARBONIZING PLANTS, 
both Horizontal and Vertical. Manufacturers of CON- 
DENSERS, PURIFIERS, GASHOLDERS, &c., also 
every description of COAL and COKE HANDLING 
PLANT. Telegrams: ‘“‘DempsTeR, ELLAND.” Tele- 
phone: Ex.anp 261 (Private Branch Exchange). 


XTENSIONS and Renewals. Ask 
us to quote before ordering GAS APPARATUS, 
COKE-OVEN PLANT, STRUCTURAL STEEL- 
WORK. Competitive prices, First Class Workmanship. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Frets BuakE.Ley, Sons, & Co., Ltp., 
CuurcH Fenton, YORKSHIRE. 








PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED 





(LAS Plant at Bargain Prices: 


CONDENSERS—Water Tube, 4 million capacity— 
Annular, Set of 4 new tubes, 12 in. pipes; 
Blakeley’s Baffle-Piats Condensers, new, 2 sizes, 

TOWER SCRUBBERS—5 by.40; 44 by 86; 44 by 18. 

LIVESEY WASHERS—# million, 4 million & smaller, 

PURIFIERS—Sets of 25 ft.; 12 ft.; 9 ft.; and6 ft. 

EXHAUSTERS and ENGINES—20,000, 10,000, 5006. 

GASHOLDERS and STEEL TANKS—5000 to 100,000. 

TANKS, ENGINES, PUMPS, &c., in Stock. 

Firth BLakELEey, Sons, aND Co., Lirp., CHURCH 

Fenton, Yorks. 


ix GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 
if HE Spenborough Council Gas De- 


partment have FOR SALE, either separately or 
in one lot, the COAL-GAS MANUFACTURING 
PLANT at their Gomersal Gas-Works (output 35 Mil- 
lions), closed last June. The majority of the plant is 
Modern, in good order, and fit for Re-use. It includes 
inter alia— 
RETORT IRONWORK. 
CONDENSERS. 
EXHAUSTER, ENGINE, and GOVERNOR. 
CORNISH BOILER. 
TOWER SCRUBBER. 
WASHER SCRUBBER. 
PURIFIERS—Two 14 ft. square. Dry Seals. 
Three 10 ft. square. Water Seals. 
Four being on one centre valve. 
Full Particulars and Pe: mission to Inspect can be 
obtained .from the undersigned at his Office, Gas- 
Works, Cleckheaton. 
ArtTHuR L. JENNINGS, 
Engineer and Manager. 





Gas-Works, 
Cleckheaton, 
Jan. 23, 1923, 





OR DISPOSAL—A 500-Light Dry 
type GAS-METER, by J. & J. Braddock, nearly 
new. 
Offers to No. 7271, ‘‘Gas Journat,” 11, Bout Covxt, 
Feet Street, E.C, 4. 


Raven fen Tank Wagons for Dis- 
8a 





posal, Rectangular and Oylindrioal, especially 
table for Oil and Acids. Inquiries invited. 
Brotugetronw & Oo., Litp., LEsps. 


TEAM-BOILERS—All Sizes, Vertical, 
Loco-type, Cornish, Portable, and Other Types of 
ilers, for SALE. 
Apply GrantHam Borer & Crank Co., Lp., 
GRANTHAM. 








VALVES and Taps, 20 in. to 3 in., 


various makes, New and Overhauled, Large 
Stock ready for Delivery; also BRASS VALVES, 
TAPS, and GAUGES, Fiera BLAKE zy, Sons, & Co., 


Lrp., CourcH Fenton, YorES, 


GAs Coke Wanted for Shipment from 
Humber Ports. 
R. F, Legs, Coal and Coke Contractor, South Shore 
Sidings, BiackPpoot, Telephone: 262, Telegrams: 
‘*Coke.” 


ANTED, Second-Hand in Good 
Condition, a Livesey or similar type WASHER 
and/or a ROTARY WASHER SCRUBBER with 
Valves and Connections, equal to or above 750,000 c.ft, 
per day. 
Description and price f.o.r. to No. 7287, ‘‘Gas 
Journal,” 11, Bout Court, FLeet Street, E.C, 4, 


CONTRACTS OPER. 
HATHERSAGE AND DISTRICT GAS 
COMPANY, LTD. 


TENDERS FOR MAINLAYING. 


HE Directors of the above Company 
invite TENDERS for the REMOVAL of about 

4200 Yards of OLD MAINS and Replacing with Larger 
Mains, also the LAYING of about 440 Yards NEW 
MAINS at Bamford, Bradwell, Hope, and Grindleford. 

Specifications of the Work to be done may be ob- 
tained from the undersigned. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Mainlaying,”’ 
to be Delivered not later than the 29th day of March, 
1928, addressed to T. Wright, Esq., J.P., Chairman, 
Hathersage Gas Company, Ltd., near Sheffield. 

T. H. Brown, 
Engineer and Manager. 














Gas- Works, 
Hathersage, 
March 6, 1923. 





ASHFORD (KENT) URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 


HE Gas Committee of the above 

Council are prepared to receive TENDERS for 

the Supply and Delivery of either 3000 or 6000 Tons of 

BEST SCREENED GAS COAL, Delivery to com. 

mence at the end of June next, in quantities ag 
directed by the Engineer. 

No Form of Contract will be issued, and all Ten ders 
must be endorsed ‘* Tender for Coal,’ and addressed 
to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, No. 11, Bank 
— Ashford, on or before Friday, the 28rd March, 
The Lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted, 

H. R. Turner, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas Offices, 
Ashfo.d, Kent. 








COMPANY NOTICE. 





BRITISH GAS LIGHT COMPANY, LTD. 
OTICE is Hereby Given that the 


TRANSFER BOOKS OF THE ORDINARY 
SHARES of this Company WILL BE CLOSED from 
the 14th to the 28th March, both days inclusive. 

By order of the Court of Directors, 
A. W. Brookes, 
Secretary, 
Chief Office: 
No. 2, The Abbey Garden, 
Westminster, 8.W.1, 
March 12, 1923, 





TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT 


Limitep 
BRETTEL’S ESTATE, 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manafacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every Description of FIRE BRICKS. 


Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative and 
Furnace Work. 
SHrIpMENTs PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED, 





Lonpon Orricz: BH, O. Brown & Oo., 
LeapENHALL OnAmBens, 4, St. Many Axz, B.O. 








122 MILLION 


By R. J. Milbourne, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F.C.S. 


Now Ready 





DESIGN and CONSTRUCTION 
GASHOLDER 


of a 





The work comprised in the pages of this Book was 
first published as a series of articles in the ‘‘ Gas 
JOURNAL,” when it met with so much appreciation 
from the gas engineering fraternity that it was thought 
advisable to embody it in its present handy form. 





Size 7 in. 


by gin., Bound 
illustrations 


in the text, and seven double 


Price 10s. 6d. 


in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, with numerous 


page plates. 








Walter King, Ltd., “GAS JOURNAL” Offices, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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